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Amtosli Mttkhcrjit Vice-Cluiiceilor, the Syndicate and Dr. G. 
TUhaitt, Rcgietraff GilcutU UnlvertHy, gave me indirect encou- 
fagcment (i9io)« Hy thanfct arc also due to many scliolarty 
authors, and writers of Bengal and abroad. This edition of the 
book is brought out with many imperfections. If it is fated to 
have a second impression, I trust I shall bring it out in due form 
and fashion. 

Dacca. 1 

r, OC.I ,0,-, ( ****>« flnthor. 

Dec, 25th, 1917, ) 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

The First Edition having run out soon, 1 venture to publish 
the Second, thoroughly revised and enlarged. The sale has been 
due, not to the merits of the book, but to the generous readers' 
sufRcient indulgence due to a pioneering work. 

**01d India," said Prof. Weber, "is still ftill of riddles." Mr. 
R. G. Dutt first cut a road to it 1 add the political outlines. 
These present the whole Hindu History in a readable form. In 
reconstructing it I have closely followed Hindu traditions in 
their rational forms. I have put in here all that I could carefully 
gather from the numerous sources, along with my own disco- 
veries. The readers would be wrong to expect an authoritative 
work on the subject from this num-skull.. That is reserved for a 
doughty scholar. 

A regular Hindu History has been long a great desideratum 
in the world. I tried to meet it to some extent But great was 
my apprehension when I first published my work lest ft should 
be doomed to utter failure. To my great relief and }oy, I sooa 
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found the result otherwise. From the MegistratCf Dacca, to the 
authorities of the India Office Library, London and the Secretary 
to the President, United Sutes, America— all gave a hearty 
welcome to my little work. Government of India, Foreign 
Department has encouraged my humble labours. Curator, 
Bureau of Education. Simla Secretariat, the Governments of the 
Central Provinces and the Punjab have purchased a few copies. 
Dr. M. E. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor, Leeds University and Presi- 
dent, Calcutta University Commission, Mr. G. F. Shirras, 
Director-General, Department of Statistics, India, Dr. John 
Marshall, Director-General of Archaeology in India and others 
have encouraged me with friendly notes of appreciation Kumar 
Devendraprasad Jain, of the All-India Jain Community, Arrah 
Branch, was equally enthusiasiic in his congratulation. 

My special thanks arc due to Lieut. Col. S. F. Bayley I. A., 
Resident in Nepal and to Major C. H. Gabriel I. A. First 
AssisUnt to the Resident in Kashmir, for their very noble and 
polite acknowledgements and interest taken for my humble work. 

Like an Indian sage of old to whose clan t belong, I cannot 
but here sing the praise of three eminent, noble and true Hindu 
Princes whose large sympathy, noble appreciation nnd warmest 
thanks have urged me to bring out this edition in a comprehen- 
sive form. My debt is not so much to their gold, as to their 
golden hearts, noble instincts, and true gladness at the sight of a 
history of their remote ancestors ! Blest be the names*and lines 
of His Highness Chandra Singh Shum-Sher Jung Bahadur, 
Maharaja-Rana of Nepal G. C. S. I., P. G. P., G. D., &c. ; His 
Highness Virendra Kisorc Maniky,a Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Tippera ; and His Highness Sir Bhavani Singh K. C. S. I., M. R. 
A. S., Maharaja-Rana of Jhalawar in Rajputana. 

I have spent my time, money and energies on the work for 
some 30 years. I have constantly thought of the Indian people 
and have written for their benefit. Recently, two gentlemen have 
joined me in this stupendous work. My friend Babu Indramohan 
Das B. A., Zeminder, Dacca and Babu Nagendra Kumar Roy, 
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a younij; and enterprising publisher of this town, have come 
forward to promote the interests of the nation, by publishing this 
edition at great costs. 

To the generous British Government is due the recovery of a 
considerable portion of our past history. Archeological Depart- 
ment has been working wonders. Yet, the results of researches 
are not yet brought home to the people in Vernaculars. 

Only the learned few possess a correct knowledge of Ancieiit 
India. The mass still revel in marvels, delight in dreams and 
soar with hyperboles. To them, Ancient India is a dream-land — 
a veriuble paradise on earth I ! Judging the present by those 
imaginary notions, they cherish grave discontents that know no 
remedy, because they never study the past. In Europe and 
America, all classes of people love history and geography. For, 
history makes man wise ; history makes man practical. In 
India, it is generally neglected. Even in the Universities, it is 
reserved for the intellectual parrots who require no brain, but 
the “efforts of memory" to learn it. ! ! ! This neglect of history 
was one of the causes that led to the downfall of the Hindu 
nation. To be prosperous again, Hindus must study history 
carefully, remembering the wise remark of Prof. Max Muller : 
“A people that feels no pride in the past, in its history and litera- 
ture, loses its main stay of national character." 


Dacca i 

m 30lh March, 1920, 


A. K. Maznmdar. 
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HINDU HISTORY. 

BOOK I. 


enAPTBR I. 

§ I. Hindns— Their high Andqilty ud Greatms. 

The researches of the last 50 years have thrown much 
light on the so-called "dim ages" of the past. We are 
now able to say, quite independently of Hindu authori- 
ties that in the most ancient world; at least four 
different peoples lived in the “noon-day glare of civili- 
sation." Egypt, Chaldea, India and China had been 
the earliest seats of civilisation. Except Indto the 
other three countries have yielded extensive remains of 
their ancient glories hitherto concealed in the bosom of 
the earth. In the case of India, no such Ungible proofs 
have as yet been found. The most ancient Indians 
seldom used stone for building purposes. They had 
wooden superstructure, sometimes overlaid with thin 
goid-leaves, on brick.built plinths. The use of atone as a 
building material was perhaps learnt by the Hindus 
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from the PertUni and the Greeki much later on. Of 
the laid four peoples^ the Aryans were the most 
advanred. ^The Aryans have always been supreme in 
the world. Their civilisation was spiritualistic^ while 
that of the other three, less so. And the Aryan civilisa- 
tion Influenced the other three most potently, to be sure. 
There were full and free commercial intercourse between 
them. And more than once was India invaded by Egypt 
and Assyria { 

Like the ancient Egyptians, the Greeks and the 
Japanese, we are known to the world by a name not 
our own. I.Tsing the Chinese traveller in India 
(A.D. 671-95) says that foreigners called the Indians 
Hindus. The word Hindu owes its origin to the Vedic 
^^Sapta Sindhavas'\ZtnA^**HapU Hendu*\ the land of 
the seven branches of the Indus. The Eastern Afghanis- 
tan, Cashmir and the Punjab — then formed the home of 
the first Hindus who, however, called themselves Aryya 
^’Vxoellent, noble.’' The Jews called us 'Hondu' ; the 
Parsis ‘'Hindus or Hidus.’* ‘Hindu' then meant the 
people of the region vy^atered by the 7 branches of the 
Indus. The word 'Hindu' has now a different ipeaning 
via. “a mixed people of the Aryans and the Aryanised 
Non-Aryans, with a peculiar religion. It was the 
Muhammadan rulers of India who made the name Hindu 
to general and prominent in the soil. 

(With the possible exception of the Chinese, Hindus 
are the oldest nation in the world.) Their national 
existence and civilisation date from the dawn of human 
history. *) The Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Greeks, the 
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Romans and the Persiaas>>now remain in bright records 
mud rui^s. But the Hindus alone hava -aucvived the 
test of time : with but slight changes, they are still the 
same people, as they were thousands of years back. 
The following, amongst others, will show the high anti- 
quity and greatness of the Indians - 

(i) * Ere yet the pyramids looked down upon the 
valley of the Nile ; when Greece and Italy— 4 ho 8 e 
cradles of European civilisation nursed only the tenants 
of the wilderness, India was the seat of wealth and 
grandeur." 

Thorton* i History tf the Br. Empire in Indim VoL /. F, 

{a) ^Mndia is the source from which not only the 
rest of Asia but the whole western world derive thetr 

knowledge and their religion." 

**Pro/n H§er§n*s Historieal BesearchesJ* 

(ii) ^'Even in the much more ancient Vedic age, the 
civilisation of the N. W. Indians was so far advanced 
that Prof. Wilson could describe it as "differing little, 
if at all, from that in which they were tound by the 
Greeks at Alexander's invasion (326 B. C.)" 

(iii) "It is remarkable that the inhabitants of India 
at that date, were nearly the same as now. The des- 
criptions of the people, as given by those who accom- 
panied Alexander— their religion, laws, government and 
character— would suit the present generation of Hindus 
with little variation." 

Peter Parley*s Tales about Groeee P. 94. 

The longest national life of the Hindus has not been 
without high practical use. Their 64 Kalds (branches 
of learning) show how scientific — how ptrfect their turns 
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of mind have been | The verdicts of eminent scholars 
are in full favor of their greatness. The following, 
amongst others, may be cited in illustration of the point: 
(i) Hindus have made a language, a literature and a 
religion of rare stateliness'* (Dr. W. W. Hunter.) (tO 
great people of the orient who had attained the 
highest stage of culture, had developed an extraordinary 
literature and achieved the height of an amazing 
practical philosophy, at least 800 B. C —are not to be 
treated with contempt, because their conception of 
religion and their estimate of the right ideals of practi- 
cal civilisation differ from our own." 

Editor's h^ott to the if, H, W, Vol, 2. 


(Ill) ^'No nation on earth can vie with the Hindus 
In respect of the antiquity of their civilisation and the 
antiquity of their religion.*' 

Tktogony of tko Hindus, 
^ (iv) **]f 1 were to look over the whole world to find 
out the country most richly endowed with all the wealth, 
power and beauty that nature can bestow,— in some 
parts a very paradise on earth— I should point to 
India &c. 

MastmuHtr's India ; What Can It Tottfih Us, 

(v) "To the Indians from whom perh, all the cultiva- 
tion of the human race has been derived, plays were 
known long before they could have experienced any 
foreign influence. 

^ if. W, Vms SMogol, 

(vi) "India must have been one of the earliest 

centres of human civilisation.* 

H, R, Hall of tko Br. Mutoum, 
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Alberuni came to India in the train ot Sultan 
Mahmud (1030 A. D.) He was a learned man and 
enquired of the history of India. The pandits tried to 
satisfy his curiosity with their legendary lore. Needless 
■to say that the learned enquirer was highly disappointed 
and passed a right verdict on the absence of a regular 
Hindu history. 

It is but natural for an Aiberuni to expect the history 
of a nation so old and great. Though we shall no more 
take to mere tale-telling^ yet we cannot say we possess 
a regular history of our gloried past. Of the so-called 
histories, legendary tales, there’s no lack in India. The 
Vaniavalis of Orissa, Nepal and Mysore ; the Pattavalis 
of the Jain Pontiffs, the historical romances &c — 
generally pass for good histories ; but close examination 
of them has proved that they arc works more of fancy 
than of correct facts and figures. The only possible 
exception to these i.s the Kajatarangini-^\\\t versified 
history of Kashmir, written in 1148 A. D. But this 
also is not free from faults altogether. Moreover, it is 
chiefly a work of local interest with only occasional 
references to the general history of India. Itt defects 
have been shown thus 

(i) It gives the date of Asoka the Great as 1200 B.C., 
while hU real date is known as 264 B. C. to 227 B. C. 

(a) It gives the date of Mihirakula as 704-634 B. C., 
while his real date is about 530 A. D. 

<3) Toramana if placed seven countries after 
Mihirakula, while It is well known that he was fhe father 
of Mihirakula. 
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(4) Three centuries are given to the reign of Rana- 
ditya 1 . (A. D. J22 to 522.) 

Of course, there is no gain-saying the fact that bur 
ancestors have not bequeathed to us any rich and reliable 
historical work for any early period. But we cannot so 
readily admit the charge often brought against them of 
their entire incapacity for writing history. Col. Tod 
writes — **Who Would believe that the Hindus who carried 
so many sciences to perfection, knew not the simple 
art of writing history ? ''Who would believe in the 
absence of a true historical sense In the ancient Hindua 
whose earliest works are the Vedas f*— R. C. Dutt. 

(3) Dr. Fleet’s favorable views on the same will 
appear from the following : — 

(i) "They (the ancient Hindus) could write short 
historical compositions concise and to the point, but 

limited in extent'* / 

/fi|p. Gaa, Ini, 

(ii) "The historical chapters of tbe Puranas do 
certainly indicate a desire on the part of the ancient 
Hindus not to ignore general history altogether and 
are clearly based on ancient archives which had 
survived in a more or less complete shape and were 
somehow or other accessible to the composers of those 
works or upon some prototype which had been so 
based". 

/. C. /. New Ein, Vol a, P, 17. 

The point here seems to be partiaHy mistaken. We 
are told at several places that formerly iiikasM (histoi^r) 
and purana (theogony) were two distinct subjects. In 
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the I4lh C. B. C., the great writer Vyasa put them in 
coherent shapes. His compilation of the Puranas 
current in his time was called the Purana^Sanhita** 
He taught Romaharshana history proper ahd Puranas. 
In time the Purana ramified into i8 principal branches. 
This is why the Hindus still give all the Puranas to the 
pen of Vyasa. One condition that a proper Puran 
should satisfy is that it should note the principal dynas- 
ties and the dynastic achievements. Here is the origin 
of the historical chapters of the Puranas. Hi.story 
gradually disappeared as the Puranas grew in popularity, 
leaving ‘‘genuine materials in abundance.*^ 

(lii) '‘An attempt on the part of the Hindus to 
put ^>gether any thing In the shape of a general history 
is the Rajataraiigini written in 1 148*49 A. 

To the same lath century, perhaps belongs Chand's 
**Prithviraj Raesd* noble history every inch of it. But 
no mention is made of it. 

(iv) “With this instance (the Bower Manuscript) 
before us, we may not unreasonably hope that an ex- 
ploration of some buried city or even of one or other of 
the numerous private collections of ancient Mss. that 
still remain to be examined, may, some day result in the 
discovery of some of the early and authentic Vansavalis*'. 

/. G. /. 2. P. 10. 

Perhaps the best judgment on the point has come 
from Mr. J, Kennedy who rightly observes 

‘‘The true history of India is hidden under. a thick 
veil of Brahminical or bardic fiction*. 

/. G. /. Vol. 2. P. 309. 
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We trust, Mr. Kennedy meant also to say here that 
a considerable part of the ancient Hindu History lies in 
buried cities also. 


§2. Ancient Hindu History obscure: its causes. 

India, like China and Egypt, has been called “a land 
of evasive mystery.** We cannot say how far this asset* 
tion can be maintained. India is rather a land of open 
secret.' Modern scholarship have lilted up the mantle 
of mystery to a visible extent and now many things, once 
legendary, mistwrcathen— have become pure and broad 
settled facts. There are leasons why the ancient Hindu 
History had elluded the grasp ol even veteran foreign 
scholars 

(i) Their imperfect knowledge of the perfect speech 
and their alien nature to Hindu religion and race were 
perhaps a great bar to their clear undersUnding of the 
subject. Col. Tod says, "Much would reward him who 
would mske a belter digest of the historical and geogra- 
phical matter in the Puranas. But we roust discard the 
idea that the histories of Rama, Krishna &c.— are mere 
allegories— an idea supported by some, although their 
f^ces, their cities and their coins still exist ** 

The chief causes of the obscurity of ancient Hindu 
History are noted below : — 

(i) Paucity ol plain facts and sober chronology.— 
Of bistorkai facts, there is however, no lack) but 

they are not pore and plain and are often found mixed 
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up with a good deal of spiritualistic fables. Fact and 
fiction cannot sometimes be distinguished | sometimes 
even a grain of truth cannot be recovered from a 
bushel of legends. Hindu regard for a general history 
perhaps continued up to 700 A. D. after which the 
nation’s general relish for truth also got vitiated. 
During the great Rajput revival (800 A. D. to 1200 A D.) 
history became of provincial or local interest, polluted by 
panegyrics, encomiums, hyperboles &c. The yugas, 
the regnal years of the kings in the Sanskrit Epics and 
the Puranas are given in stellar years and not in solar. 
Hence they appear so grand and improbable. 

(ii) Deification of Historic Persons ‘.-—Ever since 
the introduction of medium>worship into Hinduism^ 
notable historic persons of old have been made the object 
of popular worship. To translate men Into divine beings^ 
many superhuman powers and deeds> are ascribed to 
them. Facts and fictions are so cleverly interwoven that 
the whole assumes an aspect of some mystic grandeur J 
Thus the Devas (not gods) — a superior branch of the 
Aryans who dwelt near the table-land of Pamir have been 
brought into popular worship by later thinkers, as 'gods’ 
brahma, S'iva, India, Vishnu, Durga, Kumara, Ganesa, 
Kuvera— nay, the whole lot of the Deva-Aryans— are 
now the objects of Hindu worship. These *Deva Aryans* 
should not be confounded with the Vedic gods of similar 
names, who are pure divine spirits and not men. By 
superior qualifications — extraordinary merits, the Deva- 
Aryans rose to an enviable and inimitable position 
indeed g yet they were, doubtless, mortals. They had 
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power^ pelf^ pedigree, pride ; they hed mart| wars, com* 
merce and colonies. But since they are worshipped^ 
they are declared immrtal and what not f Such spiri- 
tualistic evolution entails a great loss on oar history 

(iii) Spiritual Interpretation :^It appears that the 
ancient Hindus, like some other nations, represented 
everything in the world spiritually. Hence we find them 
calling the less advanced people by such names as 
monkeys^ cows, bulls, rams, bees, bears, snakes, horse, 
&c. The great Skr. Epics and the Purtfnas, originally 
meant to be genuine histories, have long been trans- 
formed into theological works, with suitable additions 
and subtractions. 

(iv) Confusion of Terms Words and expressions 
that originally meant one thing, have long been made to 
mean another. For instance, yivasvan^the father of 
Manu, was an historic personage. The word also means 
the **9un.*^ In later times, his dynasty has been invari- 
ably called or described as the So/ar dynasty. 

Valniiki, however, spoke of it as Ikshaku's Line or 
Kakustha or Raghu*s Line. Similarly, Soma Vania 
now means the Lunar dynasty, though *Soma' the man 
had nothing to do with Soma the *moon.’ The word 
Parvata-Raj orig. meant the ^Hill King*' of Simla in 
the Himalayas but afterwards **king of the mountains'* 
I. e, Himalaya. Thus Parvati now meaos-^'*daughter oi 
the Himalaya mountain*'. Hastinapura meant The city of 
king Hasti/ but later it was made to mean — *'the city of 
aUpkan^* {kaiHj. Nay, the town is known by all words 
meaning an elephant | thus we hear of ^'Hastlpura" 
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Karipura’^ Gajapura, Gajahwayapura and so on. Another 
source of confusion is in the likeness of names of persons 
living at different times. Such are Manu, Kapila, Vasista, 
Narada, Patanjali, Vyasa^ Katyayana, Vikiamaditya, 
Varahamihira^ Chanakya and others. These should be 
carelully distinguished. 

(v) Attempts at Suppression of History : — Perhaps 
to suit the needs of some age^ Hindus rather suppressed 
history and invented nice legends in stead. Suoh an age 
could most possibly be the century from 650 A. D.— 
that marked the end of the Imperial Dynasties of 
N. India and general disorder and revival of the Non- 
Aryans. It was during this period that the astronomer 
Brahmagupta (B. 598 A. D.) published his new mon- 
strous chronology. There was another rt^ason for 
suppression. The Buddhists^ jealous of Hindu revival 
often attacked the morally weak points of Hindu history 
The Brahmins therefore cautiously mended the vulnerable 
parts. 

Some examples, will do well here. The term Kumbha’ 
Yoni mean^ the noted sages Agastya and Vasista, be- 
cause they were born of a prostitute, from * Kumbha* 
a harlot. But to cover disgrace and ensure regard of 
lightless people, the word kumhka was shifted to 
*kumhha*’*^2L pot or pitcher. To cover disgrace, the 5 
Pandava brothers ire said to have had divine origin. 
Still th^ great Epic contains Vyasa's true account. The 
Agni Purana declares the Pandavas as Sakas 1. e Scy- 
thians, as they were begotten by sages in the northeni 
mountains. Such examples abound in the Epics and 
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the Punnaf. But luckily these books are not hoplessly 
spoiled. One Epic or Purana gives a legend, while an* 
other gives the genuine fact. In the Vishnu Purana and 
elsewhere is given the legend of Yayati's premature old 
age and rejuvinaiion &c. But the true history is found 
in the Mahabharata-- where it is stated that the eldest 
son Jadu revolted against his father and was so set aside 
from the throne. The legend of Trisanku, a solar king 
is well known. But the Harivansa gives his correct 
history, 

(vi) Hinduisation of the Mass -The Indo- Aryans 
long clung to their Vedas, Upanbhads and the Dar- 
shanas • but these books were not intelligible to women 
and Sudras in general. So, It is said that Vyasa wrote 
his great Epic and compiled the Puranas. Gradually the 
high-caste people declined and the low-caste people 
advanced till both came on the same level to form a new 
nation called the 'Hindus' on the plain of the Ganges. 
Pure Brahmanism— a very ancient faith, now gave place 
to Hinduitm. History was bruised and mutilated to 
make didactic legends and fables that still prevail in the 
country. 

(vii) Foreign Invasions Foreign invasions, espe- 
cially the plundering raids of some, have done much 
harm to our Indian lore. Temples were looted and 
demolished, libraries were sacked and burnt. Lahore, 
Delhi, Canouj, Muttra, Ujjaini, Chitor, Somnath— 
were all places of the then great Hindu learning and 
religion. But they felt well the evil genius of Sultan 
Mahmud, Altamash and Alaoddin. 
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(vlii) Decline end Fall of the Hindus.— The Indot 
Aryans found India a large country. They were then 
only one people, having one law, one religion and one 
tongue. Distinct provinces were not yet fomed. Then 
there Was a regular need of history and there were 
Xenophons also. The Brahmans, the court-bards and 
the encomiasts were the usual recorders of events. 
Genuine historical fragments are still visible hi the 
later Puranas and elsewhere. In tlibe, India split up 
and with it, everything, as a whole also split up; The 
country India became a continent India. Different 
provinces arOse. The Brahmans divided themselves 
into 10 distinct sects. Vernaculars arose and so 
did religious sects, mannerSf customs, &Ct With 
these, national history also assumed a provincial cha* 
racter, Gradually national unity broke up into jarring 
units. 

Mutual feuds brought the country gradually to death's 
door. Occasionally, some one would rise and seize the 
suzerainty for a period, but the country would again come 
to grief under his weak successors. Naturally enough, 
the historian (if we may call him so) of the time would 
sing his master's praise profusely like a poet and not 
write a sober account of the whole. No doubt, on many 
occasions, the Hindus of the different parts of the country 
assembled and stood shoulder to shoulder to oppose a 
foreign foe, but in their gallant srand, they were rather 
egged on by a strong sense of religion than by a proper 
noble sense of national union. Thus, India ceased to be 
an organic whole. 
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(ix) Want of archaeological knowledge of the ancient 
Hindus. 

(x) Decline of Hindu intellect. 

(xi) Peculiarity of India as a country : — (a) Its 
entire exclusiveness from the rest of the world (b) Its 
vastuess — it being really a world in miniature (c) Its 
unhappy gifts of beauty. 

(xii) Overspiritualislic tendency of the later Hindu 
mind. 

(xiii) High antiquity of the Hindu nation. Different 
tastes and subjects prevailed in different ages. 

(xiv) Want of critical acumen of the later Hindus. 
Critical hi^torv a quite modern subject even in 
Europe. 

(xv) Lark of inscriptional and architectural evidence 
before 600 6.C. 

For full information of the point, the curious readers 
should read Tod's masterly introduction to his classical 
work, **The Rajasthan.’^ 


§ 3. Hindu History lies concealed. 

It has been already noted that the later Brahmans 
and the bards bruised and mutilated history for the sake 
of adaptation. So, a good deal of our history lies 
covered in bardic ballads and legends. Perhaps more 
than this lies concealed in the buried cities of old^ 
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ekplorstion of which briagt to light every year many 
imporUat facta. Every find, each diicovery contributes 
a mite to our kaowledge of the past history ; for 
iastaace, the discovery of the Piprawah Vase and the 
Bower Ms.^has publtahed two great new facts. Recent 
excavations in the N. W. Frontier Province have 
confirmed the description of Yuan Chwang about 
Kanishka's erection of a huge statue of Buddha with 
Buddhistic gods and angels. The excavations now 
carried on under Or. Spooner, at Bankipore (ancient 
Pataliputra) bring to light many things re Asoka's 
capital and palace. Recent find of two silver coins near 
Paadua (Bengal) of 317 A. D. and 514 A. D., in which 
Bengali letters are engraved, show that the vernacular 
alphabets came to being at the beginning of the 
Christian era or even earlier. Unfortunately, ourances- 
tors were not archneotogists. They could not decipher 
ancient inscriptions, coins &c. Hence in some cases, 
tradition has been distorted ; in others, overlaid with 
false gilding. Take for instance, the iron-pillar of Delhi 
in the Kiitab Square. Many still believe that it is the 
same iron-pillar of the Pandavas who had erected it 
after their victory over the Kauravas. But its inscrip- 
tion, deciphered, revealed the fact otherwise. 

Tireless toils and constant vigorous re.searches of 
eminent scholars, mostly European, have cleared the 
Augean stable of our history, in the last 50 years. We 
trust, erelong many 4>oints of our history hitherto un- 
known, will be brought to light. 
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§ 4. Attempts at Reconstractioa. 

The eminent scholars who came out to India in the 
service of the Hon'ble East India Company did not 
fail to turn their genius to the exploration of the Indian 
lore. Results were great, though not in the line of general 
history. Discovery of Sanskrit (1780 A. D.) gave a 
great impetus. Missionary views or Christian contempt 
for things heathenish^ could not deter the movement. 
The then scholarship soon founds chiefly from the 
labours of Sir William Jones, that their belief that 
‘‘everything except the blind forces of Nature owes 
its origin to the ^nius of the Greeks/^ was wrong. 
In Christendom, Usher's famed chronology melted 
before the new critical school of research and thi 
Egyptologists and the Assyriologists have revealed 
things of several thousand years past. Of course, in 
the case of Egypt and Assyria, the scholars could 
take their secure stand on architectural remains and 
other tangible proofs ; but In the case of the most 
Ancient India, scholars could depend on no such 
materials ; so, any sound chrondlogical measure of 
our history before the time of the Ramayana, is not 
fully possible. 

Insuperable difficulties lie in the way of a clear 
interpretation of our ancient history j yet many attempts 
have been made In Europe for its reconstruction, 
but without satisfactory results. Western mind has 
been roused. Schlosser’s classical ^^Weiegesehiehte" 
contained only a condensed summary on Ancient 
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India, lo the most recent German IViltgeschickte^^ 
however, Ancient India is given almost as much space 
as is given to Rome and Greece. lo the Historians? 
History of the World*' published by the Times of 
Londooi some loo pages only are alloted to Ancient 
India. 

In the current school-histories of India, the 6th or 
7th Century B. C.— is the starting point, Elphinstone and 
some begin from 140O B C., noting, however, their little 
faith in Hindu chronology, Some again begin from 2,000 
B. C., but the period antecedent to the Great War Is 
shown almost void of political history, some descriptions 
of the Vedas and the Vedic civilisation and the like, 
being the only relieving points. Tod tried to add 
flesh and blood to the skeleton king-lists of the earliest 
dynasties ; but his accounts are quite meagre and 
the king-lists incorrect. Sir William Jones counted 
back to 35,00 B C. with no better results, A truly 
noble attempt has bean made of late years by 
Mr. V. A, Smith who in his ''‘Early History of India'* 
has re-constructed old materials in an excellent way. 
But even here, he has left the most ancient petiod un» 
noticed. He appears to have had a mind to reconstruct 
the whole history, but has left it untouched, sighing 
**Many attempts, all alike unsuccessful, have been made 
in Enrope to reconstruct Ancient Hindu History, even by 
distilling old legends. Modern criticism, however, is of 
opinion that bardic lays &c. cannot be made the basis 
of sober history." 
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§ 5« Of^positiOD to R066iftfwtl8i* 

Many 8^eat men frankly admit that the world'i debt 
to India it immense j for, she has been the light*giver 
of all. Yet to how many is she known abroad f To 
the orienulists and spedalisU, India may be a favourite 
or familiar country, but even to average Englishmen, she 
b nothing but a name of five letters J To what is the 
world’s apathy due f Is it due to the absepce of a 
regular Hindu history J Or is it due to the world's 
indifference to 1 ndia f We know and believe that the 
Hindus have a history of their own to tell if the world 
be not found wanting in its listening ears. A time was 
when Europe looked to Greece as the sole land of all 
inspiration. But the vigorous researches of a noble band 
of scholars have swept away that once-pre valent idea 
of the Grxco- Romanic foundation of European civilisa* 
tion and have satisfactorily established the fact that *Hhe 
languages, literature, art and philosophy of the West are 
connected by innumerable bonds with those of ancient 
India.”* We know not why the poet still sings, ''East is 
East and West is West." 

As regards the feasibility of reconstruction, scholars 
appear to divide : some favour it, while others oppose. 
The views are indicated below - 

(i) "The researches of a multitude of scholars 
during the past 40 years working in various fields, 
have disclosed an unexpected wealth of materials 
for the reconstruction of ancient Indian History," 
(V. A. Smith). 
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(a) "Tbe atCenpt to write a coanected' relatloa of 
the Bitiooal traotactioiii of lodia before the Muslim 
conquest is now justified by an adequate supply of 
material facts and sufficient determination of essential 
chronological data*' (Ibid). 

Of^0sM§n. 

(I) "The Chinese^ Indian and Egyptian antiquities 
are never more than curiosities.*' 

The Maxims and Reflections of Gmthe, 
No. 3S5y in B. Saunder’s translation. 

(ii) "it would be a very extraordinary and Imperfect 
history of India that should put together from such 
references and from the Puranas, the Rajatarangini^ the 
historical remances, the general body of the literaturci 
such Vansavalis as have been obtained from Orissa and 
Nepal and the few items of alleged history Incidently 
given in the Fattavaiis." (Dr. Fleet's Paper on 
Epigraphy. 

/. G. /. Vci. 2 . P. s/. 

To show the incapacity of the ancient Hindus to 
write history properly. Dr. Fleet says, “Though genuine 
materials once abounded in India, yet we find no 
national history of the Hindus." Now again, when 
attempts are being made at reconstruction, he says, "It 
would be a very extraordinary and Imperfect history 
dec." We fail to account for the learned Doctor's views, 
Does he mean to say that the once*abundant genuine 
materials are now rare f We rather think that the 
possibility of the reconstruction, of our hbtory in an 
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entire form, hat now become more than ever. The 
vigoront researches of great scholars, mostly English^ 
in India, Burma, Ceylon, China, Tibet, TurkisUn, 
Afghanistan &c. have added much to the already-eaisting 
materials fit for a coherent shape. The most valuable 
point of modern scholarship is the excellent critical 
method of Ranke, Goethe and others, as opposed to 
Voltaire's definition of history as **/abie convnue.'* In 
this bo6k, I shall follow the principle of Conservation 
and Reform.*' It will best serve us as a clue to the 
labyrinth of our ancient history. Here again, we are 
between Scylla and Chary bdis. Wordsworth's line 
* Wr murdir to dissect'* suggests to us that the European 
mind is a little too over-critical, while the Hindu mind 
is overcredulous. We cannot say how far this work 
will commend itself at home and abroad. 


§ 6. Sources of Reconstruction. 

A nation is known by its actions and Its actions 
are known from its history. We Hindus often boast of 
our gloried past, but we posses no regular history We 
cannot reasonably blame or abuse a foreigner if he 
occasionally expresses a good-natured contempt for this 
want of our national history. 

With most of us, history is still a bundle of legends, 
tales, fables and folk-lore that have really made us an 
**artificially-fed people." We still revel in marvels, 
delight in dreams aiid soar with hyperboles. The 
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living nations of the world like^ love and culture History 
and Geography most. But we Hindus have lost a true 
sense and appreciation of these subjects even. We 
care little for history. Our Indian Universities also do 
not give a wider recognition to Ancient Indian History. 
Europe, America and onr generous British Government 
here are spending lota of money for the recovery of our 
past history from obscuration. Political history up to 
600 B. C. is now all right but the earlier parts still 
await reconstruction. Scholars do not grudge ‘‘scientific 
facts* for it so much, as they do chronology which still 
hangs abont as a great puzzle. 1 give one which 1 
believe to be true. Some give the initial point as 
5,000 B. C. on astronomical but imaginary grounds. 
Neat I turn to find and eaamine the s§urces that may 
supply us with genuine materials for reconstruction. 

These are broady four, as indicated below » 

I. Tradition It is enshrined in our secular and 
•acred writings. Though the value of tradition is in- 
ferior to contemporary evidence, yet it may be regarded, 
with a high degree of probability. For the period from 
the earliest times to 327 B. C., we have mainly to depend 
on literary tradition alone. Later tradition has been 
proved correct by Inscriptions and other evidence. Dr. 
Fleet also, in his paper on 'Epigraphy* in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India Vol. a, has attached great importance 
to tradition and observes further that it would not be 
proper and safe to advance theories &c, in direct oppo^ 
sition to the settled convictions and time-honored 
traditions of the soil. 
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l|. Archaeologicai Evidence t— (i) These are Epi- 
gnphiCi (ii) Monumental and (lii) Numismatic. 

in. Contemporary and other works dealing with 
historical topics. 

IV. Foreign Accounts. 

Let us next examine the said minutely and 

closely. 

L Tradition. 

(i) The Vedas and the Vedangas They tell us 
much about the direct political history of the earliest 
period ; further, they shed much light upon the civilisa- 
tion of a period extending over i,8oo years. 

(ii) The Sanhitas ; They are over so In number. 
Like the Vedas, they do not contribute much to the 
political history of India. The 

chief of these—- >tells us much about laws, duties, 
religious observances, manners cifstoms &c. of kings 
and the people.^ 

(iii) The Sanskrit Epics ;^The original epics are 
lost. In their present shapes, they are merely historical 
romances. Yet, they are great store-houses of history— 
of many **scientific facts.’’ Their historical value is 
considerakle for the earliest period of Indian history. 
The historic elements lie concealed and scattered* 
They now rank almost as the Hindu Scriptures but 
originally they were not so. 

Prof. Mat Miiller holds that the whole of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabbarata are recast in modern 
Sanskrit. There is probably considerable truth in the 
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aitertion. By MmUtm S^mskrii we mean the form of 
Sansknt need for the last 3 thouiaod years. The 
Northerners used a free, irregular and archaic tongue 
called Brmkmm Bkm%ki or Bmlkika BKiski t. r. the 
ancient Bactrian tongue. 

The grammars of Indra, Chandra and Mahesa first 
perfected^ polished and reformed that Northern Tongue, 
which was bow called S^nskritB or Diva^Bhasha 
(R. y. VI. 89-1 1 ; also Skr. Rhetorics^Bagbhata, 
Kavya-Chandrik*, Kavyadarsha &c.) The probable 
date of the origin of this new polished tongue is about 
s8oo B. C. Roughly speaking, this Sanskrit falls into 
3 classes ota. Old (2800 to 1300 B. C.), Middle (1300 to 
200 B. C.) and Modem (200 B. C. to up till now) 
Sanskrit was generally used, no doubt, in secular 
wriiingsi, human compositions but the so-called Revealed 
Literature i. a. the Vedas, the Brahmanas and the 
Upanishads were mostly written in India in their old 
Northern tongue. 

The Vedk Priests and other learned men thought 
it rather heretical to deviate from the old School. 
Valmiki and Vyasa wrote their epics in old Sanskrit. 
The subject-matter of the Sanskrit Epics in the present 
shape, consists of old genuine materials and later add! 
tions and Interpolations. Language also betrays old 
and later specimens of Sanskrit. 

(a) The Ramayana : — It contains less historical 
materials than the Mahabharata. The shape and size 
of the ortgnal epic have been doubled by additons. 
ValmikPs lint Book has been mostly replaced by a new 
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one. The laiit Book is admittedly of a second band. 
Besides, there are many interpolations throughout the 
Books. Side by side with Valmiki’s sober language, 
elegant ideas and correct chronology, there appear the 
monstrous, the improbable and the ludicrous. However, 
with patient and careful toil, we can glean from it some 
facts that help the sound framework of dynastic annals. 

{ 6 ) The Mahabharata :>>Like the Ramayana, it is, 
in its present form, a quite new book altogether. It is 
rightly called the '*Encyclopoedia of Hinduism." Com- 
pared with it, tile poems of Homer are but mere pocket- 
book«. The original poem called the **Bkarata-Sankiia* 
in 8,000 slokasi lengthened to 24,000 slokas afterwards, 
was mainly historical. This historic portion is still 
available in the present grand epic. The incidental 
mention of mighty kings and their deeds, here and there 
throughout the epic, enables us to correct and corrobo> 
rate the bare kingdists of ancient dynasties. The 
**Pface^ 8 ook** (S^anti«Parva) abounds in historical 
allusions relating to the most ancient and other periods 
of our history. Besides, the epics are valuable as tradi- 
tional pictures of social life in the Heroic Age. 

(iv) The Historical Works.— (a) The Rajatarmn§ini 
(the Kashmir Chronicle) : Very cautious use of its con- 
fused mass of ancient tradition, should be made, {b) 
Thi Kum%rAp§ltk Ckaritra, (r) The kkommn Rrem. 
(d) Fritkmraj Rsesa. (e) Rajavali &c. &c. (f) 
The Pali histories of Ceylon. The Difavansa" and 
Makivm of the 4tb and 5th centuries A. D mainly 
relate to the incidenlt of the Maurya dynasty. 
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(g) The Jaiaka stories occaiionally give the poll* 
tical history of India In the 5th and the 6th centuries 
B. C. 

(h) Several Jain Books, esp. the *'Satrunjaya 
Mahatmya of the 5th Century A. D. — give numerous 
historical allusions and statements of no mean value. 

( i ) I'be Puranas : — They may be classed under 
three groups, (a) The Hindu Puranas { 6 } The Jain 
Puraiias and (c) the Buddhist Puranas. Most of the 
principal Puranas of these three classes contribute much 
to our ancient history. Their historical chapters contain 
the most regular accounts of our historical traditions. 
Some of them give king-lists and genuine facts from the 
earliest times down to the Gupta period in the 5th 
century A D. 

Before 1200 B C,, ‘fViAaja'' (history) and Purans 
(theogony )were two distinct subjects. Gradually, the 
professional Puranists divided the Putana^Sunhiia^^ of 
Vydsa into 18 principal branches, adding thereunto new 
iriterials age after age. The Pur ana was in existence 
long, long before 1,200 B. C. The chief 18 Puranas and 
the numerous minor I^uranas, all turn to history more or 
less. The dynastic lists appear in many. The Vayu 
(composed perhaps in 300 A. D.) the Matsya (perhaps 
in 400 A. D.) the Vishnu (composed perhaps in 450 
A. D.) Brahmanda and the Bhagdhata (composed much 
later). The king-lists of the last two are incorrect and 
corrupt But those of Vayu^ Matsya^ and Vishnu are 
full and more or less authentic. The BhaUshya also 
gives many facts. 
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la aoffle caiet, the evidence of the Vishnu hti been 
found inferior to that of the Vayu and Mnisyn* 

On the authority of the Puranos, the well-informed 
Englifh Scholar, Mr. V. A. Smith obtervet at followa p— 
^'Modern European writers have been inclined to 
disparage unduly the authority of the Puranic lists, but 
closer study finds in them much genuine and valuable 
historical tradition. For instance, the Vishnu Parana 
gives the outline of the history of the Mauryya dynasty 
with a near approach to accuracy and the Radcliffe Ms. 
of the Mntsyn is equally trustworthy for the Andhra 
dynasty. Proof of the surprising eitent to which coins 
and inscriptions confirm the Mutsya list of the Andhra 
line, has been recently published.*’ 

Tod, Dr. Fleet and several eminent scholars have 
expressed a similar view on the Puranas- 

(j ) Tantras— Their historical notices and geogra- 
phical elements furnish good materials occassionally. 

(k) General literature and semi-historical romances— 
their incidental historic items only. 

II. ARCH^OLOGICAb EVIDENCE. 

( i ) Epigraphic : — This is the most secure source. 
It gives the correct knowledge of many periods. It is 
obtainable from Asoka’s Edicts, record on tablets of 
stone and copperplates and towers &c. The oldest 
insription is said to be the dedication of the relics of 
Buddha (a few bits of bones) by his Sakya relatives in 
the Piprohwa Stupa about 483 B. C. (Dr. Hoemid gives 
this date, but others suggest 450 B. C.) 
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But recent adverse critidsm has disbelieved this 
theory. So, the next oldest known inscription Is that 
of 250 B. C. 

(ii) Numismatic Here Is another secure and 
fruitful source of our history. All traditions point to the 
general currency of a gold coin called niskka in ancient 
India, for commercial and donative purposes. Future 
explorations of Taxila, Oudh, Delhi, Muttra &c. will no 
doubt bring to light many of those coins to the delight 
and wonder of the literary world. From 327 B. C., 
various kinds of coins abound and furnish bare facts and 
aid the research scholars much. They form the sole 
evidence for the Indo-Groek and the Indo-Parthian 
dynasties of Indian rulers. 

III. CoifTBifPOKA.Rir & Onu Similar Works. 

(I) The Kalpa Sutras. 

(ii) Sanskrit Grammafs,-»*'Linguistic specialists 
have extacted from Sanskrit Grammers and the like 
works, many incidental references to ancient tradition, 
which collectively amount to a considerable addition to 
historical knowledge *' 

(ill) Architectural remains. 

(iv) Aatronomical and Geopraphical works. 

(v) The Ramayans ^ Sanskrit Rhetorics ; Hari- 
vansam, Raghu*Vnnaaai, and other poems ; Biographies- 
such as Sali-vahaoa Charitam, Sriharsha Charitam, 
Vlkramanka Charitam, Rama Charitam. (a poem on the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal) ftc | Prabandha-kosham, Katha 
aaritsagara, and other Tales and Novels. 
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(vi) The Local Anaale of Nepal, Oriiaa, AtBam. 
Mysore, RajpuUoa, Gusrat, Ac. 

(vii) Other works la Saaskrit, Prakrit aad Tamil, 
(viii) Jain Works ia general, esp. the Jain accounts 

of the Chalukya dynasty of the West. 

(ix) Geological Researches of India. 

(x) Pedigress and successions, (xi) Official Records, 
(xii) Ancient Paintings, Sculptures & bas-reliefs, 
(xiii) Dynastic archives and chronicles. 

(xiv) Introductions and colophons of literary works. 

(xv) Medals, grants and manuscripts. 

(xvi) Sanskrit Dictionaries. 

IV. Fouign Noticb. 

This embraces the accounts of Foreign Travellers 
and Writers and also the references in books and 
monuments of other nations. 

A. Western Intercourse with India 
before the Christian era. 

(a) The Egyptians. The mythological acconnts of 
Osiris and Isis, having political connection with Ancient 
India, apparently deserve no special notice but still 
may be belived to have strong back-ground of facts. 
They were the first to import the ^’wondrous products of 
Arabia and India.^’ 

(I) Under the king Saukb-ka-Ra, the first '*Ophir 
Voyage to Punt (Perb. Somaliland) aad Opnir (Sansirrit 
SuumrM^ lying on the eastern shore of the gtxlf of Cutch, 
Western India) was accomplished, its leader and guide 
being Hannu, a^oo B. C. (H. H. W. Vol. 1 . P. 108.9. 
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(il) Dr. Royle hat ihewB tome pointi of similarity 
between ancient Egypt and ancient India and has 
microscopically traced indigp (specially an Indian 
product) in the blue stripes of some Egyptian mummy 
cloths. 

Dr. Royle s Essay on the Antiquity of Hindu 
Medicine R 119-137. 

(iii) The Old Testament, Book of Genesis (XXXVII « 
25) tells us that ^'the ishmeeliteS coming from Gilead 
with their camels bearing spicery and balm and myrrh, 
were going to carry them down to Egypt.'*— 1739 B. C. 

(iv) ‘*Greek historians have made the Pharaoh 
Ramses II (Sesostris) penetrate and subdue the countries 
of Media, Persia, Elactriana and India, as far as the 
ocean and even sayi he penetrated Europe as far as 
Thrace, where his course was only checked by want of 
supplies.*— H. H. W. Vol. 1. P. 146. Date perh. 1300 B. C. 

Dr. Robertson has discredited it as "an invention 
of the Egyptian priests.* But the Editor, H. H. W., 
however says "Such vague traditions probably repre- 
sent a racial memory of actual historical events, distorted, 
of cousrse, as to all details.** 

{b) The Assyrians.— (i) Tradition affirms that the 
Deva-Aryans of the North were notorious for their 
jdrinking of Suri (wine). Hence they were called 
Suras, Another clan refrained from liquor and differed 
in their form of worship, eating, drinking &c. They 
were therefore ridiculed as A»smras t. e, people without 
wine, * teetotalers,* On political grounds, hostilities 
ensured between the two tribes known as the "Deva- 
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Afura War’ lutlog 3a yean off aod oa. A lectioa 
of the Atarae, beiag defeated in the conflict, were forced 
to leave the North and take theUer in Periia and 
Turkey. Vritra and his brother Bala founded kingdoms 
in Persia, and Turkey. Their defeat and eiodus are 
clearly shown in the Rig-Veda (R. V. i. So.a : 111 . 33. 7 | 
Dr. K. M. Banerji's Arysm^Wiinets P. 6a). It Is not 
to be snppesed that the Assyrians were Aryans. The 
leaders Vritra and Vala (Bala or Bel) no doubt took 
small Aryan bands with them. Hostilities renewed with 
the Deva king lodra : A treaty followed. But sometime 
after, Indra treacherously broke the terms of the treaty/ 
kHled Vritra in an unjust battle and assumed the 
glorious title of Vfitrmgkna f.#. killer of Vritra (Mahabh. 
see A#i/). The date perh a little before afloo B. C. 
The Assyrians burned with revenge and never forgot 
the Indians. Vague traces of Assyrian attacks on the 
sea-coasts of Western India are found in the Rig-Veda 
and elsewhere. 

(il) Zonaras, an author says that when hostilities 
broke out between the Assyrians and the Median King 
Ky kius about 6ao B. C., a Hindu Raja agreed to arbi- 
trate between them and wrote a letter to the King of 
Media. Babylon occupied a favorable position for 
peaceful commere. Mesopotamia accupied the very 
centre of the world of ancient civilisation. It was the 
connecting link between Persia and India on the one 
hand and Lydia, Syria and Egypt oa the other. Even 
Chinese ideas were to some extent accessible through 
the mediation of India.’* H. H. W. Vol. 1 . P. 47a. 
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(W) "The pictures on the black obelisk of Shalna- 
aaser II. show us such beasts as apes and elephanto, 
being brought as tribute to the conqueror, confirming 
in the most unequirocal way the belief based on Ct ^ ti as 
and Strabo that the Assyrians held commercial relations 
with India.** 

H. H. W. V»L i. P. 484. 

(iv) "The muslins of Dacca were famous in the 
Roman and even Assyrian time.* 

Ue-WarntPs Citiaen »f India. P. It. 

(v) The Babylonians imported the following of 
their commodities from India :~Precious stones, onyxes, 
dogs, dyes, finest wool, and spices ftc. 

H. H. W. Val. /. P. P. 487-90. 

(vi) Ctesias tells us that the Assyrian Queen Semi- 
ramis invaded India in aooi B. C. (!) and fought with a 
Hindu king on the right bank of the Indus, whose name 
IS not known but whose title was Sthavarafati, Greek 
Stairdaitt. We shall discuss this, later on. 

(c) (i) The Phoenicians (Lat. Poeni, Rigvedic 
Sanskrit Pom-traders)— most probably Aryans,— had 
established their colony on the Uvant sea as early 
as 2800 (f) B C. The Pants vw a section of the 
Asura-Aryans. They were traders, from root Oan to 
trade, cf. English Company. Com «Skr. Sam -together, 
and/on to trade : so it means a "body of men trading 
ogether.* They are abused in the Rig-Veda as faith* 
less, treacherous and deceitful-an idea maintained also 
^ the classical authors of Europe. (Vide R. V. 1. 33. < • 

VI. 5 ... 4 ,VII.«.s. T,„ «. bjH I. C 
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Their trade-empire extended from Great Britain in 
the north-west to India and Ceylon in the south-east. 
They came to India about the 14th or the 13th century 
B. C Lonf(, long before 561 B. C. when the Persians 
conquered Babylon, the Phoenicians had settled them- 
selves on the Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf, for 
pearlhshery and the Indian trade. (Dr. Bovle’s Eisay. 
P. 122). They carried on their trade by the Red 
Sea along the caravan road from the shores of the 
Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean coast. They imported 
from India diamond, pearls, gold, tin, various spices, 
onyx and agate, ebony and ivory, rich carpets, garments 
and embroidery &g. 

(il) Some scholars have bunted out from the poems 
of Homer (itth Century B. C.) Sanskrit names of thing! 
transmitted to Greek by the Phoenicians. For instance, 
Homer's use of **kMSsit€rosr is Sanskrit kastira (tin). 
Again; at several places, Homer referred to the skill of 
the *'Sidonian artists" when he mentioned the "Silver 
vase", costly carpets and garments &c." But Sir George 
Bird wood says that "these articles of luxury, though 
latterly produced in Sidon itself, came originally from 
India'' (Ind, Arts, of India. P. a63-64.) 

{d) The Jews : — We have no proofs of any Jewish 
trade with India before 1050 B. C. However, there are 
allusions to extensive caravan routes in several passages 
of the Old Testament. 

(i) The Jewish king Solomon was the first to give 
great impetus to trade. He even founded a seaport at 
Esion-Gaber (992 B. C.) 
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(li) The ships of Solomon sailed from Esion-Gaber 
under \he guidance of the mariners of Hiram and 
returned home In 3 yearsi laden with the gold of Ophir^ 
Sanskrit. Sauvira — Coptic *Sophir* or “Sofir* (India). 
Its *‘almug wootT (red sandal wood), Sanskrit 
Hebrew Ao/* (monkey), peacocks^ Hib^ tukkim^ Malayalam 
ickii, Tamil siki Skr. Sikhi j and ivory (shenhabbim, 
Sanskrit ibktima^n elephant.) were also imported. 

Note There appears to be some discrepancy 
among the scholars regarding the identification ol 
Opkir Various coantries have been proposed such as 
India, Ceylon, Peru, Rhodesia &c. The form of the 
word suggests that OphirnmSophira or Sophara was 
Sanskrit, 5nifv/ra —a sea-board tract between Sindh and 
Gujrat. The mention of BerygaMa^ modern Branch, 
^B^^rit Bhrigu-kuchchhd in the same commercial period 
*'*W®*^* that these western parts of India were in 
direct commercial contact with the west. 

Gii) The Jewish commercial spirit did not survive 
Solomon even a hundred years. So, we no more hear 
of them. 

(e) The Greek Notice of India (i) The Mythologi- 
cal Accounts, Bacchus and Heracles are said to have 
come to India, lived here and left children. (Strabo, XV. 
7-8. McCrindleJ. The followers of Alexander and even 
Mcgasthenes believed these, though generally Ihev are 
•opposed to be quite false. We think, the tradition is 
not void of truth altogether, though distorted, magnified 
and wrongly identified sometimea. 

3 
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(ii) Reference in Homer (nth C. B. C.) Dr, Scbweo- 
beck holdi that the Greeks of Homer's time knew 
India : Homer^s **righteoii^ Ethiopians of the east’*— - 
meant the Indians. In Odissiy^ Book 1 , Homer refers to 
India in a very general way, Homer in his Iliad, P. 230 
spedks of the Eden fountain thus ^’'Finally identifying 
the place bi^ond all question^ we have the **Eden foun* 
tain** whose waters part into 4 streams following each 
in optmsite direction’*. Oxqs (Skr. Wankskus ar 
Ckakskus)^ Obei (Vedic Yavyavaii)^ Hsito-Skr. Sita 
or Sira, now Yarmond and the Ganges. Homer*s use of 
Kassitaras (tin) is Skr. KastiraaBtin. Sir G, Bird 
wood gises a number of Homeric passages describing 
costly garments Re.— -originally going to Sidon from 
India. (Indus. Arts, of India P. 263-4). For refer 
ences. in Homer, see Iliad, XXIll, lines 865-70... 
Pope ; Iliad. VI. linns 358-67. Pope ; Iliad XXIV, 
lines a8i-4«..Pope. 

(ill) Anaximander (B. C. 610-547) : The first Greek 
geographer, prepared an abstract of the world. It is 
not yet known if he ever mentioned India. But his pre- 
ceptor— the philosopher Thalel derived the ortgjn of 
the world from ’*primal waters'*— a clear Hindu theory 
of old. Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Domeoritus came to 
Icdia to study philosophy. 

(iv) Pythagoras (6th C. B. C.) *'His theories and 
ideas throw muck light on the prevailing ideas of the 
Hindus of that age.** 

(v) Sky lax and his followers 541-40 B. C. 
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(vl) Herodotus (450 B. C.) gives full & valuable facts 
regardiog the relations between India and the Persian 
Empire. Book 111 , Chap. 98—106. 

(vii) The accounts of Ctesias are of little worth, as 
they only narrate the travellers* tales about the wonders 
of India. (401 B. C.) 

(viii) The accounts of the historians of Alexander^ 
(327 B. C.) and of the ambassadors Megasthenes and 
Oeimachus (close of the 4th C. B. C.) 

(ix) Me. Cnndle's following six useful books about 
the Greek and the Roman notices of India : — (1) Ktesias 
(a) Indika of Megasthenes and Arrian (3) ^'Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea** (1, e. Guide to the Red Sea). This 
Sea — means, that between Arabia and Africa, and 
also the easternmost part of the Arabian Sea, close to the 
west of Gujrat. (4) Ptolemy's Geography. (5) Alexander's 
Invasion. (6) Ancient India — as described by other 
classical authors. 

(/) The Persian Notice. 

(i) The Indian invasion of Cyrus happened in 

54 *' 4 ® A Hindu Raja sent envoys anci coins to 

Cyrus. 

(ii) The first Persian notice of India appears from 
the two inscriptions of the Persian king Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, at Persepolis and Nakashi-Rustam. The 
latter is dated about 486 B. C. 

RawAnson, Herodotus. Vol. 2. P, 403, IV. 207. 

(iii) Hindu soldiers shared defeat with the Persians 
under Mardonius at Platxa (480 B. C.) in Greece when 
Xerxes attacked Greece. 
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The Periian occupation of the Indus Valley. Hindu 
soldiers fought with Alexander on the side of the 
Persian monarch Darios (4th C. B. C.). Besides soldiers, 
many Indians of learning and art lived in the Persian 
Coart. Indian wisdom spread to the west through 
Persia. Striking resemblance between Indian and 
Greek Philosophy and drama is perh. due to that. 

Persian influence on India : Dr. Spooner speaks of 
the Zoroastrian Period of Indian History. J. R. A. S. 
1915 : Persepolis and Pataliputra bear resemblance in 
architecture &c. 

B. Eastbrn iNTERConnsR OT Ikdia. 

{a) The Chinese Historians. — The two Encyclopae- 
dias of China give descriptions of the intercourse and 
trade by sea with China from the 7th century B. C. to the 
17th century A. D. WMio written between 239—65 
A. D. gives us the valued information of the Kushan 
occupation of Magadh in the 3rd century A. D. 

( 3 ) The Chinese Indfan Travellers. Some 45 are yet 
known.— <1} Ssu-ma-ch^ien, the Chinese ^'father of his- 
tory'' wrote his work about 100 B. C. He tells us 
much about the early annals of India. 

(2) Fa-Hien in India (399 A. D. to 414 A. D.)— 
during the Gupta rulers, notices the Gangetic Valley- 
mainly 

(3) Yuan Chwang (629-645 A. D.) His book is 
entitled ''A Treasure-house of Accurate Informations.'’ 
(4) l-Tsing and others. Give full accounts of India. 
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(^) Inscriptions from the Hindu colonies of the 
Malayan Peninsula and the Malayan Archipelago furnish 
some facts. 

(i^ The Brakmdndm Parana and the Jain Sanskrit 
work, the **Sairunjaya written about 4ao 

A. D. corroborate many points of Hindu intercourse with 
the East.* 

(e) The great maritime activity of the Cholas of 
the nth century A. D. is shewn by many points of 
eastern reference. 

Ths Moslem Notice of India. 

The first Moslem invasion of India was in 636 A. D. 
Moslem Conquest of North India happened by laoo A.D. 
Of the Muhammadan writers on Ancient India in the 
intermediate period, 7 as yet are known 1. Sulaiman. 
a Ebn Khurdatba. 3. El Masudi 4. El Ist khiri. 
5. Ibn Haukal. 6. El Edrisi. Their accounts tell 
us much about our political history. 


7 Albbruni (1030 A. D.) 

^ He came out to India in the train of Sultan Mahmud 
of Gazni. He was a learned mathematician and astro- 
nomer. After having studied Sanskrit in India most 
diligently, he wrote his famous work entitled ; *Tk€ 
Tahkik i^Hinit (An Enquiry into India) which furnishes 
a very good account of Hindu manners, science and 
literature, though little of political history. 
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Mobibn Bbsbaboh. 

India owes a deep debt to the patient research of 
both Indian and Foreign Scholars, for the gradual 
recovery of our lost or forgotten history. No living lips 
can describe even a part of the great services done fo 
India, by the first great English Scholar, Sir William 
Jones. Sir William was a great master of Latin and 
Greek. In India, he soon became proficient in Sanskrit. 
Ife soon discovered that the Hindu Chandragupta was 
no other than the Sandra Coptos of Alexander's 
historians. This discovery of synchronism proved as a 
xkut anchor in the obscured Hindu chronology. His 
English translation of Sakuntala produced a thrill in 
England and elsewhere. His monumental work was, 
perhaps, the establishment of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal at Calcutta, 1784 A. D nnd a Journal connected 
therewith. Jones aimed at a reconstruction of the 
Hindu History, but being busy with modern Sanskrit 
literature, he could not recover facts. He was followed 
by Colebrooke, a gigantic figure whose genius illumined 
every branch of Hindu learning. He left India in 1815 
A. D. Col. Wilford was another great Scholar. His 
learned papers are preserved in the Vol. X. of Asiatic 
Reseaches. His wonderful array of facts indeed over- 
whelms all readers with a deep sense of his vast erudition ^ 
and the accuracy of his references and the correctness 
of his data cannot be doubted. Colebrooke was followed 
by Prof. H. H. Wilson. He translated the Vishmm 
Purmnm and from the Ancient King-lists and other 
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mtterialSf wrote a history of the Hindus | bnt It was 
rejected by the seholars. We next find Dr. Miller in 
the field. 

After the establishment of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in London in iSaj A. D., the attention of all Europe 
was directed to the Indian antiquities regarding religion, 
society, philology, philosophy, politics, architecture, 
arts Rc. 

Justice Pargiter*s •f ike Keliyuge'* gives 

solution of many knotty points, 

Princep's place is very superior in the field of Indian 
Research. His first decipherment of the Asokan Inscrip- 
tions illuminated a considerable portion of the Buddhist 
history of India. His discovery of many new truths 
from his collection of coins of Western India, cleared the 
history of the post- Buddhist dynasties. His proposal 
for an epigraphic arrangement was not carried out 
owing to his early death qt 40. 

Dr. Burneirs discufsion of the Palaeography of the 
Deccan. Decipherment of :coins and inscriptions of 
the South. General Sir Alex. Cunningham^s publica- 
tion of Asoka's Edicts. (1877) 

The Bombay Civilian Dr. Fleet’s Catalogue of Gupta 
Inscriptions and his solution of Gupta Chronology. 

Prof. Keilhom’s ^Epigraphy' of Norih India, publish, 
ed in parts. 

Mr. Luther’s Epigraphy of Brahmi Inscriptions. Mr. 
Louis Rice's Epigraphy containing over a thousand 
Inscriptions of South India, much helps the reconstruc- 
tion of Southern History. 
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Numitmatologittf (i) Rapson : CatW* 

(J) Cunningham’s **Coins of Ancient India and Coins 
of Medioeval India. (3) Von Solett, P. Gardener 'The 
Coins of Greek and Scythian kings of Bactria and 
India in the British Museum. (4) V. A. Smith’s 'The 
Gupta Coinage/ The Andhra History and Coinage. 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum. (5) Allen's 
Catalogue of Gupta Coins &c. 

Besides, the labours of J. Fergusson, M. Kitto, 
Edward Thomas in North India ; of Sir W. Elliot in 
South India. Col. M. Taylor and Dr. Stevenson's works 
in Western fndia—deserve special mention and thanks. 

German Scholars s-*Dr. Fryankie, Prof. Leggie, 
M> Fowcher, Prof. Grunwadell's researches on the 
*’Saka Dynasties.* 

Prof. Rapson's labours on the *'Kshatrmpa Rulitt'* 
1. 1. Scythian Vicerpys of Gujrat, give detailed accounts. 
Col. Tod’s RiLjastk^n gives a systematic account of 
the Rajputs and heir remote ancestors. 

A. K Forbes gives a History of Gujrat.” 

V. A. Smith's * Early History of India** 

Indian Scholars :*»(i) Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra : His 
labours on the Pala, Sena, Ganga and the Kesari Dy- 
nasties of East India, (ii) Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's 
'Early History of the Deccan.’ (iii) Dr. Bhowdaji : 
'History of Western India’ and especially, his labours 
on 'Vikramaditya' ; Discovery of many new truths 
(i«) Haraprasad Sastri. (v) Dr. Bhagawan Lai Indraii. 
(vi) Dr. A. Coomarswami : 'Ancient Iqdla.' 
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Europe, America and ouf British Governient here 
are ipendinit lots of money for the recovery of Ancient 
Indian History. Our Indian Chiefs and other rich men 
take little or no interest in the matter. Recently, the 
Tata Brothers of Bombay have been paying twenty- 
thousand rupees or more a year for the excavations of 
ancient Patalipotra. May not other wealthy Indians 
follow the example of these noble Parsee Brothers f But 
we must remember with a sigh that the noble example 
of Kalhana’s attempt at historiography was followed by 
no Indian of the plains ! 

Elphinstone justly observed, *As the rudest nations 
are seldom destitute of some account of the transac- 
tions of their ancestors. It is a natural subject of sur^ 
prise that the Hindus should have attained to a 
high pitch of civilisation without any work that at all 
approaches to the character of a history.’* Though things 
have mended much in these 80 years ; though liberal 
education, research, libraries, museums, first-rate jour- 
nals, easy steam communication with Europe and 
America &c— have offered good many opportunities | 
yet, has the world heard of a regular history from any 
Indian f 



enuPTBR II. 

$ 7. HiiAi irt 6( writiig. 

The edicts and inscriptions of Asoka the Great had 
long baffled the skill of the early scholars to decipher 
them. In 1795, Col. Wiiford thought them to be of 
Pindava origin. In 1809^ William Jones tried to 
decipher them but in vain. He, however, concluded 
that the Indian alphabets were children of the 
Semitic alphabets. In 1821, Cope and others sup- 
ported Jones. Lapsius wrote a paper endorsing 
Jones's view (1834). Sterling in 1834 visited Khandagiri 
in Orissa, examined the letters incribed there and 
thought them an imitation of the Greek alphabet. 

Thanks to the genius of J. Princep whose efforts first 
deciphered the Asoka edicts. His first detection of 
the words 'Vonnin" and *'Piyadasi^^ led to his future 
discovery in 1837-38 (a) Facsimiles of Ancient 

Inscriptions lithographed by J. Princep. J. A. S. B. Vol. 
Vn (1837). (b) **Alphabets from the 5th century B. C. 
up to their present state." J. A, S. B. Vol. VII. (1837). 
(c) The Delhi Pillar Explained" — Ibid. In Asolca's 
times— '3rd century B. C., two quite distinct alphabets 
were in use, viz. IndoSactrian (Kharosthi, Sanskrit. 
Kharostri) in the N. W. Frontiers and Indo Pali 
in India. 

Theories as to the origin of the Indian alphabets 

I. Princep gives it a Greek origin. A. Muller, M. 
Senart, M. Joseph support it. 
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а. Dr. WiUon-^'^the IndUn alphabets were made 
after the Greek or^Phceniclan model * 

3. Sir Wm. Jones ((ives it the Semitic origin. 

4. Wcbcr^ Benfey, Pot, Westergird, Buhler^ Max 
Muller, F. Muller, Sayce, Whitney and Lennermot... 
believe in the Semitic origin or influence of the Indian 
alphabet. 

y Dr. Dickie: — '*The Cuniform Assyrian alphabet, 
with the aid of the South Semitic alphabet has fathered 
the Indian alphabets. 

б. Dr. Burnell — The "Indian alphabet is originated 
by the Aramaean alphabet. That alphabet was once 
current in Persia and Babylonia.* 

j, Benfey speakes of the Phoisnician origin. Dr. 
Taylor objects to that. For, the Phoenician trade ceased 
with India by 800 B. €., If Phoenician alphabet would 
come to India in Solomon*Vi time, thfcn in 700 years 
(from 1,000 B. C. to 364 B. C), there would arise good 
many alphabets in India before Asoka. But in Asoka's 
time, we find only one alphabet in Western India. 
Moreover, research has hitherto brought to light no 
alphabet in India before the 6th century B. C, Further, 
there is no resemblance between the Phoenician and the 
Indian alphabets. 

Dr, Tmylor*% History of ike Alphabet^ VoL //. 
Dr. Taylor also contradicts BurneH’s theory. 

i. Dr. Taylor's theory— **The Indian alphabet owed 
Its origin to the Sebian alphabet which was an offspring 
of the Phoenician alphabet.* Through the connection of 
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India with the weetern world by both land and sea, the 
Indo-Bactrian alphabet had entered N. W. India by the 
Khyber Paas. The alphabet of the western India had 
come from the west by sea. Yemen of Arabia was a 
great centre of trade from i^ooo B. C. There was the 
exchange of all commodities. Egypt brought cloths, 
glass and papyrus. Syria brought wine, oil, brass. 
Phcenicia brought arms &c. And India would send 
ivory, gold, precious stones and other articles. At first 
the Sebians were the leaders and immensely rich. 
Trade of Yemen with Egypt was in full swing till 2500 
B. C, and with India till 1000 B. C. Even under the 
Ptolemies, the Egyptians never traded with India direct. 
The large Sebian ships would visit the Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf, the African Coast and the mouth of the Indus. 
The Piriplut also states that Aden was the centre of 
trade. In the beginning of the and century A. D., 
Indian goods were exchanged at Diocoridus Islands 
near the Somali coast. Thus the Sebian alphabet— 
itself a branch of the Phoenician— had an ample oppor- 
tunity to come to India. 

The point is briefly this The Indians before the 6th 
century B. C. knew not the art of writing. The« mer- 
chants of western India brought an alphabet from the 
west. In the 7th or the 8th century B. C., for their com- 
mercial piiroosea. The Brahmins soon borrowed it from 
the merchants and made it all their own, of course in a 
quite altered form, called the ^^Brakmi L\fP* which 
afterwards became the parent of the various Indian 
alphabets. The other alphabet used by Asoka— In the 
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N. W. Proviacet toon fell into diiuse, as it did not 
suit the Indiaa tongues.* 

Two reasons mainly led to such an inference 
(i) Absence of any archmological evidence to show tint 
writing did exist in India before 600 B, C. (2) Presence 
of several Sanskrit texts to show that knowledge in 
Ancient India was mainly transmitted by nf a 

highly trained memory. 

Almost all have ignored the originality of the Indian 
alphabet. We, however, find two great figures holding a 
contrary view npon this : — 

*The peculiarities of the Indian alphabet demon- 
strate its independence of all foreign orgin and it may 
be confidently urged that all probabilities and inferences 
are in favor of an independent invention.*' 

Prof. J. Dowson. J. R. A. S. New Series Vol. XIll. 

(a) "It ( the Indian alphabet ) must have been local 
invention of the people themselves for the simple reason 
that there was no people from whom they could have 
obtained it." 

CansungAsm'r CoTp, Ihs, /HdicciruM^ 

(3) "Formerly, there was hieroglyphic writing in 
India and Asoka's letters were fashioned in imitation of 
that.’*— Ibid. 

Unlike Ancient Egypt and Assyria, India is highly 
rich in tradition— secure tradition, I may say. Of course, 
the evidence of tradition is rather inferior, yet dn.. l.n.T/ 
It has a high degree of probability. All traditions point 
to the fact that our remote anceatprs were not ignorant 
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of the art of writing. Tbr following will bear out its 
truth to a great extent : — 

(i) The Vedat^a) R. V. X. 71. 1-4. 

* ^'Children first know the names of objects ; that is 
their first step towards learning a language ; their inner 
thoughts and language gradually develop through the 
grace of the Goddess of Learning.’* (1) 

**As they cleanse saktu ( powdered grain ) with a 
sieve, so have the wise purified language by their intel- 
lect. That refined tongue gives them many benefits. 
In the composition lies fortune * (a) 

'*The wise find their way to language by means of 
sacrifice ^ thus they got the language which the seers 
had in their minds. Having got that, they spread it 
everywhere. The 7 metres utter prayers in that 
language.' (3) 

''Some see the words, and yet cannot make out the 
sense ; some hear words, but fail to understand their 
meanings ! As a loving wife, dressed in her gayest, 
reveals her person to her own lord, so does the goddess 
of speech reveal herself only to her chosen few. (4) 

(a) Again, R, V. X. 7 1 . 7. "Those who had eyes 
and ears f. e, wisdom, attained extraordinary power in 
expressing their ideas Besides, there are other riks 
in the Rig-Veda that show the existence of writing. 

(c) The Brahmana Works of the Vedas (i) The 
KausiUki Brdhmana (VII 6) has it— "Pathyfisvasti (a 
goddess)— knows the "northern region." Now, Pathyks- 
vasti is Vgek (the goddess of speech). Hence in the 
northern region, speech is better known and better 
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tpolcea ; And it it to the north that men go to leRrn 
speech. It is said that men listen to the instruction of any 
one who comes from that quarter. For, this is renowned 
as the region of speech.*' 

Muir*$ Org. Smnskrit Texts P. 

Note. Formerly, Aryans from India used to go to 
Uttar a Kuru &c — to study science, language &c. 
PathyAsvasti^ 9 ,n Aryan woman of ancient Afghanistan, 
went to the north, studied there and obtained the title 
of Vak I. e. Sarasvsti. 

(ii) The Gopatha Brahmana of the Shma- 
Veda describes and discusses alphabet and letters. 

(ill) The Tandya Brahmana also hints at alphabet 
and lettets. 

(a) The Vedangas :-*-{«) Sikshd (i. e> Training of 
Articulation). All early grammarians insisted on the 
distinct and correct articulation of letters and sounds, as, 
otherwise, the gods would be displeased and wonid not 
give good. Even Panini— the last of the Vedic gram- 
marians (fl. about 800 B. C.) says in his work on Siksbd 
— **The letters should be so uttered that they are neither 
indistinct nor eaten** &c. He further states in the same 
work that according to Mahesa, there are ‘ 63 or 64 
letters. Brahmi also confirms it. 

{h) Kalpa 1. e, the Treatise on Rites and Rituals. 

The science of Geometry (Sanskrit S*ulva SdUra) 
forms a part of it, originating from the varied forms of 
altars. In M. Sanskrit, it is called rehkh ganita t. #. 
dineal measurement of plane surface. The words rekka 
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(line) And lekha (writing) are radically the tanie. The 
former applies to geometry^ while the latter to the lineal 
repriseniation •f ideas er thoughts 1. e, writing. These 
two are kindred. The existence of the former shows 
the existence of the latter These ** Rules of the Cord*' 
form a part of the Taittiriya Sanhiti of the White 
Yajur Veda of the i4tb century B. C. 

(c) Vyakarana (Grammar) ; ^Formerly the people of 
Central Asia spoke a free tongue, called Bilkika Bhashd 
or Brahma Bhasha. At the request of the learned Aryans, 
Indra, Chandra and Mahesa wrote the first scientihc 
grammars. From that time, the chaste tongue— 5 efifArf/e 
came to be used. These grammarians invented letters. 

the first Aryan Pope, perfected and introduced 
the alphabet, afterwards known as the Brdhmi Lipi^^ 
father of the alphabets S'arada, S^riharsha and Kutila 
and grand-father of the later I iidian alphabets. The Bra» 
km-Lipi was the alphabet of the Aryans and Makssa 
their grammar. Panini has quoted the alphabet of 
Mahesa. As the great English poet Spenser tried in 
his poem to preserve the old school, so Valniiki, Vyasa 
and his disciples tried to preserve the old Vedic School. 
Vedic Sanskrit prevailed till 1000 B. C. From looo B.C. 
to 700 B. C. sacred Sanskrit and secular Sanskrit 
flourished alike. From 700 B. C., Pali reigned supreme 
for at least five hundred years, Panini flourished about 
800 B.C. and compiled h\%^Grmmar in Eight Lectured* 
to serve both secular and sacred writings. 

(i) Panini's Grammar contains the words lihi and 
lipi (alphabet) Nishka and Rupya (coins)* 
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(il) The 14 rules of Mahesa quoted by Panini in the 
beginning of his grammar, show the divisions of the 
alphabet. 

(iii) Panini frankly admitted his debt to his pre- 
decessors like Yaska, Paraskara, Sakaldyana, Vyisa and 
his disciples whose works he had consulted and whose 
rules he had quoted in his grammar. 

(iv) Panini has used the word graniha (a written 
book) 4 times in his grammar. 

(v) He has used the word VavananV (alphabet of 
the Greeks t ) which shows that other alphabets were 
then in use in India. 

(d\ The (philology) of Yaska and Prosody 

also refer to the existence of an alphabet. 

3. The Upaiiishads (i) The Taiitiriya, Sik^ska* 
valit section, mentions VArna (letters^ Swara (vowels) 
&c. 

(ii) The Ckhdndogya Upa. (P. 132) states that Indra 
invented the 14 vowels. Chandra invented the 4 aspi* 
rants S', Sb, S, H ; and Mahesa invented the 39 letters 
from ia to wa, 

4. The Sanhitis (Codes) : — (i) Mann— Chap. VIII. 

•I- 47. 5 '* 5 a. 

*If a creditor applies to the king for the recovery of 
money from the debtor, then the king must first prove 
from the evidence of witness and document, the debt 
and then cause the amount to be paid to the creditor 


4 
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aod if il appears that the debtor denies the debt 
altogether, then he must punish the debtor in a suitable 
way. 

( 5 ) Manu Sanhita, Chap. VIII. si. i68. 

^Anything done under compulsion regarding gift, 
possession, evidence, writing &c.— must be set down 
as invalid/* 

(ii) Vishnu— The Vis. Sanhita, VII. lays down 13 
Sutras on the writing of documents. 

(iii) Ndrada *ln a law-suit, he whose case is 
proved to be true by the evidence of witness or written 
document or possession or by swearing'^is certainly 
the winner ; otherwise, he is defeated 

(iv) Manu, Ndrada, Ydjnavalkya, Kdtydyana, 
Gautama, Vrihaspati, Baudhdyana — all ancient law- 
givers,— hold that written evidence is the strongest 
of all. 

(v) Ydjnavalkya— Chap. I. si. 318-30. Chap. II. si. 
5-7 refers to writing, to be used in plaints, documents 
&c— with definite dates &c. 

(vi) Vydsa “A draft should be first drawn on a 
piece of wood, or clay j then after necessary correction, 
it should be set down in some writing material.** 

Note. The writing materials were wood, rock, 
clay, metallic plates, barks and leaves of trees, bricks 
and paper. Yajnavalkya speaks of paper made of cotton 
or other materials. 
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(vii) PardLsara in his Code, Chap. X — speaks of the 
Kayasthas as professional writers. 

(viii) Vrihaspati says : — '^Since men are apt to forget 
things even in six months, Brahma made a regular 
alphabet to be used in writing of various kinds, long 
long ago.* 

5. The Sanskrit Epies : — ( i ) It appears from the 
Rnmayana that it was written by Vdimiki. (ii) Ram, 
Siindara Book, canto 36. Hanuman speaking to Sitd, 
says — ‘*1 have come as a spy of Rama : Just see the 
ring bearing his name. The end of your sorrows is 
near, rest assured " (iii) The same Epic tells us that 
Rama was welUversed in the poems and the plays of 
his times, containing various Prakrit elements, (iv) The 
Mahabharata, discoursing on the Golden Age, states 
that there was no sale of the Vedas then.” (v) The 
same Epic, P#*ace Book, mentions the Brahnti alphabet 
and the matter of the Vedas &c, being written in it 
(vi) Elsewhere, in the same Epic, it is said that the 

scller>, bl.Miners and the writers of the Vedas (for sale) 

shall go to hell." Yuan Chwang also speaks of the 
BrUhnii Lipi as being of Brahma. 

Here it may be argued by some that the references 
to the art of writing in Ancient India, as given in the 
Codes^ are really later interpolations Bui scholars 
generally believe that the present metrical Codes are, 
no doubt, based on the old prose Dharma Sutras. 

6. The Puranas :— (») The Padma Purana, Patala- 
khanda, Chap, bj-— describes at length-»the Brakmi or 
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Dnta Lipi, (i>) The Ganirs Purana, Pt. I Chap. aoQ-ai^ 
dealf with alphabet and grammar, (iii) The glory of 
the Brmhm or Deva alphabet has been recorded in 
diif«-rent Puranai. 

7. Other Notices : — (i) Tht Bkiva^Prakasa (a 
medical work ) states that Bcahma wrote in simple 
language a great work on medicine called the Brttkmm 
SMnhita tn a lakh (100,000) of slokas. (ii) Trade concerns 
and State affairs required wrrting. A State could not 
but keep records. Dr. Fleet also speaks of our^'ancient 
mrckivif (Imp. Gaz. of Ind. Vol. 2. Epigraphy, P. 4.) 
(iiij The Sanskrit Epics and the Puranas testify that 
the horse of a Sacrifice had to be let loose with a letter 
of challenge on the forehead of the beast, The Victor 
usually erected pillars of victory on the conquered tracts. 
They had to issue invitation letters to the conquered 
Chiefs, under imperial seal and signature, to attend a 
Sacrifice. Holy grounds were marked with sacrificial 
posts of metal &c. These were meant to proclaim their 
glories in written descriptions to the posterity. 

(iv) All grants of lands, tributary engagements, con- 
tracts, treaties, lending certainly required writing, 

(v) The gold coins called nishka and other articles 
of gift often bore a description of the royal donors 

(vi) Shafts, swords, rings., chariots &c— often bore 
inscriptions of their distinguished owners. 

(vii) Letters passed between kings, private persons, 
merchants, lovers &c. 
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(vili) The Early Rig Vedm of over a lakh of hymoa, 
the Rik Prdiisdkkyas and the Anukramanikds^^M 
very voluminous— were divided into Books, Cantos, 
Chapters, Sections, Subsections &c, &c. VVe cannot say 
if mortal memory, however trained, could remember 
those delicate things. 

(ix) The largest number in the Hindu arithmetic 
is of 1 8 digits. How, without writing, such highly 
complex ckiculations could be made f 

(x) The earliest alphabelists are said to have been 
the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Phoenicians and 
the Chinese. These peoples were known to one 
another. Scholars hold that from China to Egypt, there 
was once one domain of great Aryan influence. They 
also hold that the people of Egypt, Chaldea and Chinai 
were perhaps a fusion of the natives and the Aryan 
intruders from Central Asia. The Phcsnicians also 
were no other than Aryan colonists in Asia Minor. 
Their name in the Rig Veda was Pmni, merchants, 
Lat. Pdtni. 

Find of some inscriptions in Asia Minor of the 14th 
century B. C. shows the invokation to the Vedic gods 
Varuna, Nasatya &c. The most probable fact is that 
the Aryan Panis first traded with the West ; afterwards 
a colony of them settled in Asia Minor. 

Speaking of the Phoenician influence on history, 
the editor, HiUorimns' History of ike Worlds* observes 
that (i) their position was more due to their circulatioe 
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of the cal Lures of the eastern landi to western countries 
than to their own creations. 

//. H. W, Val. 2 . P. J5J. 


(ti) ''Even Chinese ideas were to some extent 
accessible through the mediation of India.’' 

fDo, Voi. t, P, 4J2.) 

(xi) Yijna-Valkya (fl. perhaps 1350 B, C. ) speaks 
of paper made of cotton and other materials. Nearchus 
also ( 4th C B. C.) refers to the Hindu manufacture of 
paper from cotton. 

(xii) The ancient Hindus knew the approximate 
shape and size of their own land. (Cunningham's Anc. 
Geo. of India) They knew the distances of places 
all over India. The waysides were marked with 
Krosankas (1. e mile«stones). 






eHAPTBR 111. 

§ 8. HInte Cbnmtogy. 

1. '‘Chronology” says Prof. Petrie, “is the back- 
bone of history.* Judged by this, we Hindus have 
Strong muscles, but s weak back-bone— >more materials 
for reconstruction, but less secure chronology. Looking 
into our own chronology, we meet with two forms of 
it one historical and the other monstrous, meant to 
magnify things and thereby attract *'lightiess mass'^ 
towards Hinduisation. Needless to say that we have 
nothing to do with the yugas, the monstrous chronology 
and the legends. Though based on astronomical 
calculations, yet for historical purposes, the said mons- 
trous chronology may be safelv rejected. 

2. In ancient Indis, 5 different kinds of years were 
current. Of them, the solar year of 365 days and the 
lunar year of 354 days were most prominent, in all 
secular matters, the lunar year has been ever in com- 
mon use. Bhaskara in his Siddhanta Siromoni also 
states— *'the measurement of months, days and year is 
regulated by the course of the moon.*' 

3. We shall now consider the principal Eras of 
Ancient India and see which of them furnishes 
us with the sound chronological back-bone of our 
history : — (i)' Tko Gavam-\yana t. e. the Cows* Era 
( solar ), used by the Vedic seers who reckoned such 460 
cycles. 4 years made a cow or cycle. Therefore they 
counted 1840 years in all. As the initial or the final 
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point of it is not known, we better abandon it. (ii) Tht 
Kaliyu^a Era (lunar) be^^rins in 3102 B. C. f. e, 2950 
B. C. ( olar) (iii) The Saptanhi Era of Kashmir (lunar) 
begins in 3076 B. C. 1. #. 2935 B. C. (solar), (iv) The 
Yudhisthira Era (1388 B. C.) is long dead, (v) The 
Mauryya Era (312 B. C.) now obsolete, (vi) The 
Samvat Era. 58 B C. (lunar), 56 B. C. (solar) (vi) The 
Sekavda (solar) begins in 78 A. D. (viii) The Gupta 
Era begins in 319 A. D. ( 4 «) The Harsha Era begins 
in 605-6 A. D. 

Vit find three Kaliyugai in our Hindn writings, viz, 
the Aryan Kaliyuga, the War Kaliyuga and the Astrono- 
mica) but imaginary Kaliyuga of Brahmagupta (B. 598 
A. D ) Of these, the first is historical and genuine j the 
second is a clever invention of the later Brahmins to 
magnify Krishna and to popularise his worship. The 
third, is to last 432,000 years and is an imaginary period 
and as such, fails beyond the domain of history. The 
Mahabharata and the Bhkgavata Purana are foremost in 
preaching the War •Kaliyuga. Hence the Kaliyuga 
Epoch, 3102 B. C is usually identified with the era of 
Yudhisthira and the date of the Mahabharata War. 
This wrong notion hat seriously disturbed the balance 
of our Hindu chronology. 

Then, what is the Aryan Kaliyuga epoch f What 
Is its historical origin f The answer is clearly hinted 
in the Mahabharata, Peace Book, Chap. 59. The facts 
in full are given below 

The moral fall of the Aryans, then living in and 
about the Kashmir Valley was rapid. The seers and the 
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lages lived apart from the ina«B ^ they seldom married 
and were mostly given to religious contemplation. The 
mass of the Aryans^ without proper light and leader, 
soon became vicious to the extreme. Rape, adultery, 
theft &c„ were committed most daringly. Aryan 
nature ran quite wild. Brahmi, the greatest Aryan 
sage, came to know of these. To reform and regenerate 
the Aryans he held a council, desired the chief sages 
and seers to marry and have touch with the people. 
Many, however, refused to marry. But some 30 sages 
agreed. Brahini himself married. The sages now 
became known as prajd^utis i, e,, progenitors. Of 
these, there were seven wise brothers known in history 
as Saptafshi e , 7 seers. From them have come 
the high-caste Hindus of India. The national character 
of the Aryans was soon essentially reformed by the 
vigorous efforts of Brahmd who is further said to 
have drawn a long Penal Code for the legulation of 
society. This work, gradually condensed, gave rise 
to the Niti'saitras of Vrihaspati, Sukra, Kkmandaka, 
Chknakya and others. 

To mark the epoch of this Aryan downfall, the 
Saliyuga Era was established. It began from 3950 B. C. 
(solar) and continues to this day. The Saptanki Era 
was founded in honor of the seven wise seers already 
•referred to. It has ever been confined to its native 
place Kashmir. The difference of the two eras is (3103- 
3076) 36 years lunar *135 years solar. Therefore 3950- 
25*3935 B. C. was the starting point of the Sapiarskt 
Era . Donbtless, these two eras.,Are historical. Here 
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IB the beginning of our Hindu History/ We may 
place the rule of Manu'.VIl, the first king of the 
solar dynasty approximately in the year aSoo B. C 
or a little later. 

Having fixed this outer limit of our chronology^ we 
next proceed to determine the other important periods 
and points. According to some, Chandra-gupta, ascend* 
ed the throne in 321 B. C. This is incredible. Alexan* 
der died in 323 B. C. How could Chandra-gupta, then 
a quite helpless fugitive — win North India and Afghanis- 
tan in two years f We are, therefore, inclined to think 
that he was crowned in 312 B. C., having fooght and 
worked hard for 10 years (323 B. C to3i3B. C.) to 
build his empire. This also appears from the 
following 

^'Sthfilabhadra— the 9th successor of Mahkvira and 
a minister of the 9th and the last Nanda, died either 
in 215 or 219 years after the death of Mahavira— the 
same year in which the last Nanda was slain by 
Chandra-gupta.** (J. R. A* S. XI 246) Mahavira 
died about 531 B. C. or 528-27 B. C. Therefore, .531- 
2i9»3i3 or ^27-2i5a3i2 B. C. The Mauryya Era in 
which king Khkravela of Kalinga dated his inscription -~- 
also proves the initial point of it as 312 B. C. 

4. The Nanda Dynasty, Most of the Puranas assign 
to it a regnal length of 100 years (lunar). The Vayu 
Parana gives 96 years. Taking this minimum, we 
have 96 lunar years *93 solar. Therefore 312+93* 
405. So, Nanda the Rich was crowned in 405 B. C. 
Nanda ruled 40 years and his 8 sons, 53 years. 
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5. The Saisunagn Dynasty The Pursinic figures 

of 362 years (Vishnu P.), 360 years (Bhagavata) and 
332 years (Vayu P.) for only 10 kings, do not seem to 
be credible^ though not altogether impossible. Taking 
35 years to a reign, we can allow 250 years at most 
for the 10 Saisunaga rulers. 405<4-250n655. There- 
fore, the year 655 B. C. is the date when Sisunaga — 
the first king came to the throne, (a) The date of Buddha, 
the great Hindu Reformer, deserves here a passing 
notice. All traditions affirm that he died at the advan- 
ced age of 80. As this was acc. to the iunar measure, 
Buddha therefore lived 77 solar years. The date of 
Buddha’s death is not yet finally settled. It was 
formerly believed to be sometime about the middle of 
the 6lh century B. C. Later research of Fleet, Buhlcr,. 
of Takakusu. (1. R. A. S 50 Sarat 

Chandra Das, U R. A. S. Pt. I. 1886. PP. 193-303) 
proves it to be 487-86 B. C. 4^7 + 77 •564- Therefore 
Buddha was born in April or early May, 564 B. C. and 
died in April or early May. 487 B. C. 

6. The Pradyota Dynasty. The Puranas assign to 
the 5 rulers of this Line, a period of 138 years. But 
Pandit Kaliprasanna Vidyaratna, in his translation of 
the Vishnu Parana adoptee 128 years, perhaps on 
good authorities. This minimum of 128 lunar* 124 
solar years. Therefore 6554 124* 779 B. C. witnessed 
the end of the Vdrhadratha dynasty and the beginning 
of the Pradyota. 

7. The Mahmdraia War. The Vishnu Purat^a 
(IV. 24-32) states that from the birth of Parikshit^ 
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grandson to Arjuna, to the coronation of Nanda the 
Rich, there elapsed 1015 years (lunar). Three other 
Puranas make it 1050 years ; the minimum ioi5«about 
983 solar years. 405-f 983 » 1388. Hence it is highly 
probable that the Great War took place in 1389 B. C. 
November and December. Again 1389-7790610 years 
during which 23 or 22 kings ruled. The Bk^gavata 
PurMna gives the distance from the Great War to 
Nanda as 1,000 years Lunar 0969 years solar 405+969 
01374. Therefore the date of the War falls on 
1374 B. C. Needless to say that we prefer this latter 
date. 

8. The D^te 0/ tk€ Ritmayana. Rdma preceded 
the Pkndavas by some 60 years only. Satananda, son 
to Gautama, author of (he Hindu Logic, was the priest 
to the marriage of Rama and Sita Kripa and Kripi, 
grand-children of Satananda, were afterwards fostered 
by king Sintanu of Hastinapur. Kripi was married to 
Drona— the military preceptor to the Kauravas and the 
Pindavas. Yudhisthira ascended the throne in 1388 
B. C. Rama began to rule about 1450 B. C. Bibhishana^ 
ally of Rama and king of Sinhala tendered his submis- 
sion to the Pandava general, out on the conquest of 
Southern India. Of couAe, he was then in his green 
old age. The Ramayanm was composed not later than 

1435 B. C. 

9. The Solar Dynasty, It is already noted that 
Manu began to rule about 2800 B. C. and the Mahabha- 
rata War came off on 1389 B. C. /. 2800- 1389* 1411 
years -*-6 1 kings of the solar line from Manu to Nala, 
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great grandion of Rama^ average of 23*2 years 

to a reigD. 

10. Coming of the Aryans. The Aryans had entered 
India long before the rise of the so-called Solar and the 
Lunar dynasties of N. India. Scholars disagree as to 
the earliest date of the Aryan invasion of India. 1 '. eir 
views are noted below 

(i) “It is purely conjectiirar^-^Prof. A A. Mac- 
donell. 

(ii) Prof. Jacobi and others give the dale as "at least 
4,000 B. C. 

(iii) General surmise, '^2,000 B. C. or a little earlier. 

(iv) "The beginning of this invasion 

dates from a vaguely*determined period which can 
hardly he more recent 2,000 B. C. 

Hist. Hist, of the World Vol. 2, P 483 See. 

Nobody can say exactly when the Aryans first came 
to India. Within historic times, the first Aryan occu- 
pation of India appears to have occured about 3,000 
B C. or earlier. Owing to great political disturbances 
in Central Asia, many Aryans came out and settled in 
Western Asia, Babylonia Afghanistan and India about 
2625 B. C. or a little later. Manu began to rule in N. 
India 2,800 B. C. The Pantt i. e, Phoenicians 
founded their colony in Asia Minor in 2,800 B. C. The 
date of Manu is warranted by all traditions and as such 
may pass ior historical date. The Egyptologists vary 
as to the initial point of their chronology : Some give 
it as 6,000 B. C. and some, as 3,000 B. C. The Histo- 
rians* History of the World has adopted the mean r. e 
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4500 B. C An eminent English SchoUr has given 
it as about 2800 B. C. These earliest dates of Egypt, 
Babylonia and China are conjectural^ and yet entitled 
to a ‘‘certain measure of confidence.** Whatever be 
the exact date of the first Aryan invasion of India, it is 
almost certain that the Kaliyuga Era (2950 B. C.) 
and the Saptarshi Era (2925 B. C.) of Kashmir are 
historical. 

II. The Samvat and the Sakavda. In direct op- 
position to Hindu tradition, some scholars have sported 
into curious theories as to the origin of these two eras. 
According to Prof. Keilhorn, Kanishka was the founder 
of the Samvat in 58 B. C. Dr. Buhler thinks that the 
former *Era of Afalwa*^ afterwards became known as 
the Vikrama Samvat, owing to its possible cannecticn 
with Yasodharman of Ujjain, 

Again, 3 different theories are advanced as to the 
origin of thn Sakdvda (78 A. D.) viz., (i) It marks the 
foundation of the Saka Kushan Empire by Kadphises I 
(45 ^ D')* 0 *) Kanishka founded it. (iii) It was 

established by the Saka Satraps of Gujrat when they 
freed themselves from the yoke of the Indo-Parthian 
kinK'. 

The basis of these inferences appears to be very 
weik Kanishka, acc. to Dr. Stein and others, be longed 
to the 2nd century A. 0 . Besides, he was not a Saka 
(Scythian). The Chinese historian Pankuo states that 
the Sakas were eternal enemies of the Kushans. $0. 
Kanishka could not be the founder of the Samvat or 
the Sakavda. Again, If Sakavda means a Scythian era, 
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(which it is not)i the Kuthan emperor Kadphises canoot 
be its founder. The Satrtfs of Gujrat were local 
governors and Scythian, — enemies of the Hindus. How 
could then Hfndus of India at large adopt their enemy's 
era as their own t It is not reasonable and probable 
that the Hindus, even to this day should use the era of 
their foe, while they have forgotten the era of their 
Yudhisthira, Chandragupta and Hashavardban ! I 

Hindu tradition connects these two eras with their 
two great national heroes viz.Vikramaditya of Ujjain and 
Salivahana of /*fn/irMsm(-after wards Paithan (on the 
Godavari -capital of the Andhra empire of Maharashtra, 
(now a part of the Bombay Presidency ) The first is 
reckoned from the birth of Vikrama id 56 B. C. and the 
second from the death or coronation of Salivahana in 
78 A. D. (see, Savda-Kalpa-Druma,) 

Tradition affirms that (!) the first great Vikramaditya 
lived at Ujjain from 56 B. C. to perh. so or 25 A. D. His 
father was Gandarbha Sena, brother, the noted poet 
Bhartrihari and son, Prince Madhava Sena (ii) He saved 
the nation and Hinduism by signally defeating the 
Scythians whose political importance and outlandish 
manners had appalled the Indians. ;iii) He was just 
truthful, mighty, magnanimous, a patron of learning and 
a staunch supporter of Hinduism, (iv) His very name 
Vikrama Sena to be cailed Vikramaditya (“a 
very sun in prowess*) and his city Avanti began to be 
called Ufjayini (the victorious city.”) 

The people most probably started an era after his name 
but he modestly declined the honour thinking that success 
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sgiiiikt the Sahas wai mainly and largely due to hit 
people of Malwa. So, the era began at Malavahda i. r. 
thi Era of Malwa. By it, Vikrama perhaps showed 
both compliment and appreciation. HoweYer, it conti- 
nued for several centuries unaltered Then, fresh 
successes of new Vtkramadityas converted that running 
era into its later name of Vikrama-Samvat. 

The following points regarding Vikrama's time and 
historic character will show that he was not a mere 
^*Wtindenng Shadow^* from the first century B. C. to 
the 6tli C. A. D. s— 

. (i) Dr. W. W. Hunter once took from the Pandits 
of Ujjain a list of her rulers, which convinced him that 
the first Vikrama lived there in the first century B. C. 
and A. D. 

(2) It is said that Vikrama was defeated or killed 
by the mighty Andhra prince Salivahana. This 
Salivahana was no other than Sala^ native Mala, 
(V, A. Smith) a king of the Andhra list, ruling from 
^*69 A. D. to 74’' A. D. Vikrama came to the throne at 
40. Therefore he ruled from 14 or 15 B. C. to perhaps 
20 A. D. 

^1) glorious title of Vikramaditya (a very sun 
in prowess) was borne bv B different kings, all noted 
in history and all fit to assume it. The first one must 
have been the greatest. Otherwise, the title could not 
be so enviable. 

(4) 7 'he Satrunjaya Mdhatmya^ Chap. XI V., the 
oldest Sanskrit Jain work composed in 420 A. D. or 
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598 A. D. (Weber) lays that ^Javada^ a merchant of 
Saurastffa (Cathiawar) sent a fleet to China and the 
Eastern Archipelago, which returned after 12 years 
with a burthen of gold. The father of Javada lived in 
the time of Vikrama who was born 470 years after the 
death of Mahavira/’ Now Mahavira died in 527 B. C. 
Therefore Vikrama was born in B. C. 527-470*57 B. C. 

(5) The parentage of this first Vikrama differs from 
that of any other known as Vikramaditya. 

(6) The Agni Burana declares him of Scythian 
origin. This is only possible for the first Vikramaditya. 

(7) Bhartrihari's ideas and language, used in the 
^Centuries ** differ a good deal from those of the later 
authors. 

(8) In tlie Kumar a-Samhhava^ K^lidiisa refers to 
the evil influences of a Great Comet. This seems to 
show that Kalidasa had witnessed the rise of a Great 
Comet and its serious after-effects. India, Central Asia 
and Eastern Europe were then being convulsed by the 
Scythian invasions. The Great Comet was seen in 
India in 1910 A. D. It makes a cycle in 76 years. 25 
revolutions take 11s back to 10 A. D. Vikrama assumed 
the reins of government in 14 or 15 B. C. Kalidasa 
therefore may have written his said poem sometime 
between 15 to 20 A. D. 

(9) The History of Oudh tells us that the Mauryyas 
the Greeks, and the Mitras ruled there ; then came Vikrama 
who with his son, held it for 80 years. Then it was 
long under the Guptas of Magadh. To revive Hinduism, 
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Vikrama built 360 temples, there. Sravasti also was 
under Vikrama and his son for 14 years only. It is said 
that he occupied Sravasti 500 years (485 solar; after 
the death of Buddha. \ 487— *485 « 2 B. C. He was an 
avowed enemy of the Buddhists. 

(10) Kashmir was under the Guptas in the 4th 
Century A D. The Vikramaditya{TkOi of Samvat) of the 
Gupta Family set up Prat^pkditya, a near relation, on 
the Kashmir throne, 343 A. D. (Raj-tarangini). (11) Ya- 
Sodharman Vikramaditya placed Matrigupta-*a poet of 
his court — on the Kashmir throne (about 558 A. D.) 
(12) Kalidasa^s asftonomical work iht ^Jyotirvid Abha- 
rana* shows that he wrote that sometime between 35 
and 30 B. C. Both Vikrama and Salivahana were called 
Sakdri 1. e, foe of the Scythians, Vikrama wai called 
Vikramaditya and Salivahana — Sakddilya, The latter 
is also called Sala, Sakendra or Saka-narapati &c. 
The name Salivahana probably originated from Sala- 
Sdtavdhana, The classical Sala corrupted into local 
Hala^ mentioned on the Andhra list. V- A. Smith’s 
descriptions of Hala entirely tally with the Hindu 
description# of Sala or Salivahana. Hala ruled from 
78 A. D. The Saka Era is counted from his coronation 
(The Cave Inscription of Badami, 578 A. D.) in 78 A.D. 
The Historians' History of the IVofld also has admitted 
this origin of the Saka Era^ that began with the Andhras 
who brought it to |heir Magadhan Empire. 

(13) Pankuo wrote his history of the Han dynasty 
of China about 80 or 90 A. D. He used present tense 
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in speaking of Kadphises I’s subjugation of the 4 other 
Ylie-chi tribes. Or. Marshall in his paper on Kanukk^t 
Time in J. R. A. S. April, 1915, shows Kanishka as 
subsequent to Kadphises I. So Kanishka could not be 
living in 57 B. C. to be the founder of Samvat, 

(14) Vikrama's Amara Sinha was not the same as 
built the temple of Buddha Gayd in 500 A. D. Again, 
we hear of 5 Vardhamihirtus ; (i) The first, author of 
the Vrihad^Sanhita^ lived in 58 B. C. (2) The second, 
author of a revised edition of Brahma Siddhdnia. lived 
in 80 A. D. (See Jyotiski. P. 62). (3) The third, 
author of the present Vrihat Sanhitd, lived in 285 A.D. 
(See, Vr. Sanhita. Chap. I. SI. 2 ; also Chap ill. SI. a.) 
(4) The fourth, author of the Pancka Siddhdntikd lived 
in the 6th century A. D. (5) The fifth lived in 1600 
A. D. (See Visvakosha.) 



enaPTBR iv. 

§ 9. Tbe Pre-historic Aryais. 

High Aniiquity of Human Civilisation Human 
civilisation is old, very old. There is almost no 
definite knowing, through how many stages it has passed. 
We of to day cannot form a clear idea of it from the 
sketchy accounts preserved. Our own historians, if we 
may call them so, desire us to believe in about go,ooo 
B. C. as the date of the dawn of human civilisation. 
It is already stated that the grand period of one Manu, 
QoWtAdk Manvantara^ lasts 12,000 years (lunar). Six 
such Manvantaras are said to have already gone. And 
a considerable period Manu VII, son of Vivasvan, 
has also already run. The notions of other ancient 
nations far surpasss those of the Hindus, as regards the 
I ength of periods. The Jewish and the Christian world 
alone long remained fettered with an imagined limit of 
time The following excerpts from the Hist. Hist, of tht 
World will show what a great change has come upofi 
them regarding their idea of the past : — 

"Prior to 1S59, the people of Christendom rested 
secure in the supposition that the chronology of manV 
history was fully known from the very year of his 
creation. One has but to look to the first chapter of 
Genesis to find in the margin, the date 4004 B. C. 
recorded with all confidence, as the year of man's first 
appearance on the globe. But half a century ago, 
research, chiefly of geological nature-— revealed new and 
Important facts as to th^ high antiquity of man. Now 
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the hiitorian can speak of dates anterior to 4004 B. C. 
The Egyptologist is disposed to date the building of the 
Pyramids, a full thousand years earlier than that. And 
the Assyriologist is learning to speak of the state of 
civilisation in Chaldea some 6,000 or 7,000 B. C. with a 
certain measure of confidence. But he no longer thinks 
of these dates as standing anywhere near the beginning 
of history. He knows that man in that age, in the centres 
of progress, had attained a high state of civilisation and 
he feels sure that there were some thousands of centuries 
of earlier time during which man was slowly climbing 
through savagery and barbarism of which we have only 
the most fragmentary record. He does not claim to 
know anything of the dawnings of civilisation. Wherever 
he turns-- in China, Ej:;ypt, Chaldea, India — he finds, at 
best, a period of only S,ooo to 10,000 years giving proof 
of a civilisation already far advanced. Of the exact 
origin, we know nothing absolutely. The creation of 
man with its fixed date is a chapter that has vanished 
from modern histories, 

//. //. IV. Vo/. /. Introduction, 

Again, it says elsewherr 

"Until the crypts by the and the earth-mounds 

by the Tigris and Euphrates gave up their secrets, 
absolutely nothing was known to Scholarship of the main 
sweep of ciyilisatiun more anciently than about the 6th 
century B. C. Beyond that, all was myth, fable, un- 
authenticated tradition. And now the indubitable mona*> 
ments of civilisation carry us back over a period, at least 
3 times as great. Archbishop Usher's famed chonology 
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which so long dominated the ideas of men, is swept 
away. In the year 4,004 B. C., the so*called yeai of 
creation, vast communities of people, in widely separated 
portions of the earth, had attained a high degree of 
civilisation. The more recent excavations by the Ame- 
ricans at the site of Nippar have carried the evidence 
back to 6,000, even 7,000 years B. C. But note how 
these new figures disturb the balance of bistory. If oar 
fore-runners of 8 or 9 thousand years ago, were in noon- 
day glare of civilisation, where shall we look for the much 
talked-of "dawnings of history* > By this new standard, 
the Romans seem our contemporaries in latter-day 
civilisation j the '^golden ag(^*of Greece is but of yester- 
day ; the Pyramid builders ate only relatively remote &c.*' 
//. H, W, Vol. /. P. 62 S- 26 . 

It is manifest from these that ''the fabled glory of 
ancient India, Assyria, and Egvpt, was no myth, but a 
very tangible reality.** In the case of India, the archi- 
tectural remains of the roost ancient period, are almost 
wanting. Yet the scholars assign to it a very high, 
enviable and venerable position. The same view of India 
was expressed by Mr. Thornton in 1850. •several years 
before the scholars published the wonderful results of 
their new research. The following points indicate the 
high antiquity of India;— (1) Her commercial intercourse 
with Ancient Egypt, Assyria and Assyrio Babylonia &c. 
(il) Her ethnological similarities with the most ancient 
people of those countries. (Hi) Her world-old traditions 
often garbed in mythological dress, There is still a 
class of scholars in Europe who fail to bring themselves 
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to believe the iiecure Hindu tradition. But eminent 
authorities are net wanting to hold that 

(i) '^There is no myth without its back-ground of 

fact ” H. H. W. VoL //. P. 368. 

(ii) 'There is no smoke without some fire''— is a 
maxim which the historian should never overlook. "(Ibid.) 

, (iii) “Undt r the embellishments of the story, an.i 
although th« facl> are cloth '^d in concrete, fabulous and 
symbolic fornns.on'* ran find serious information scarcely 
afTected by *he nivths, traits of a striking reality which 
are not due popular imagination nor to the romantu 
Verhe 01 historians, hut which bear the impress ts{ i far- 
ntT origin and an incontestable aulhentinty. 

/A //. IV, VoL //. P. 426. 

Research, mainly English, lias lifted up the "rnanlir' 
of ages'* so visibly that the historian jnay now peep tar 
into the dim ages of the past, fo-day mtn belir ve things 
that they would not or did not ^'e^le^dav Wr believe 
things that the Anglo-Indians do noi. Again, the things 
which the latter see in India and believe, are not often 
believed in Europe. Europe has, only half a century 
ago, burst forth from the shell of an imaginary chrono- 
logy. Hindus ever believe in their high antiquity. The 
thousands of centuries before 4004 B. C., during which 
man was slowly climbing up towards civilisation'* — 1> 
not a new truth to the Hindus who invariably believe in 
the existence of 6 former Manus whose periods cover 
72,000 yeats (lunar). Even then, civilisation was perhaps 
somewhat advanced. But nobody can give the exact 
date of the dawning of humai> civilisation However 
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according to the Hindus, human history begins about 
80,000 (lunar) years ago, when Manu I. was the ruler. 
He is also called the Adima (the first Patriarch) cf. 
Adam. It is said that he was a very mighty king. 
Satarupd was his wife. He had 7 very worthy and 
heroic sons who occupied lands in the seven continents 
of the world, where their children continued to rule. 
We do not know where Manu 1. ruled. But there are 
strong reasons to think that his capital and kingdom 
were .somewhere in the North-West of Europe. 

It is now a point of general acceptance that India 
within the Indus was not the cradle-home of the most 
important branch of the East Aryans whose descendants 
are now represented by the high-casle Hindus, of course 
mixed more or less. The Rig»Veda and the Purana^ 
generally agree in pointing to the northern home of the 
Aryans. The Bhavishya Parana a Tantra give a 
very clear and definite account of the early Aryans. 
They state that the Aryans at first lived in **Uttara 
Kuru* I. Siberia from where they gradually man tied 
towards the South, sending off band.s in different direc- 
tions. (K. V. I. 22-16. I. 64-14; I. 80 5.; At choice places, 
they settled long till they came to the Madhya Bhumi 
1. e. Mid-land of Asia where they settled very long. It is 
from here that the Aryans had entered India. Untni.s- 
takable traces of an Arctic home of the Aryans are also 
found in the Vedas. (R, V. I. 30*9 • 1. 64-14 ; V. 54-15 ; 
VI 197.) Thus far, we have broad settled facts. Beyond 
this, all trace is lost. No doubt, Higher Asia furnished 
a home to the Aryans, but we cannot believe that her 
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physical conditions were such as might create the first 
Aryans. Many grounds incline us. to admit North- 
VITest Europe to have been the “meet nurse'*for the first 
Aryan children, The Rig-Veda mentions llie existence of 
large Aryan kingdoms in Roosam (Russia) and 
(Eastern Europe) before 3,000 B. C. 

Our ancient Geography tells us that the Indo-Aryaus 
divided the globe into 3 principal land-masses vii. 
I. Atwa-kr&nta (Eurasia) “the Horse-shaped.” a.7?«/A«- 
krattla (Africa) — the “Car-shaped* and 3. Vishnu-krantm 
(the two Americas). "Vishnu •mounted on his Eagle. 
Such pictorial method of representation was common 
with the early Hindus. The initial Aswa is the origin of 
“Asia" The next important information we have, is 
saptadvipCi Prithivi.“—TYit Earth has 7 continents vis. 
I Saka Europe (Continent of Power) 2. Jambu ( Asia ) 
so called from the abundance of Jambu trees in ancient 
times. 3. /’/«*J*«-probably the submerged Indo- 
African continent. 4- Puskkara, North America, Sans- 
krit lakes. 5. Kusa, South America— from 

Sanskrit kusa grass. Llanos, prairies. 6. KraunthM— 
Oceania so called perhaps from the abundance of cranes 
Sanskrit Crauncha, gulls, skua gulls &c. 7. Silmth— 
perhaps Africa from the abundance of Saimali i. #. Silk- 
cotton trees. We cannot say how far this identity can 
be maintained. But tliis much is cerUin that Jambu 
was Asia and Saka or S'aia— Europe. Tlie Makabha- 
rata calls it Saka or Sakala Dwipa, ("Powerful Conti- 
nent,*’). In Sanskrit hhu-kranta, or perhaps Ishurupa 
(land of skilled archery) is also a name of Europe. 
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Europe perhaps came from Hariyupia^^"^, V.) 

Beyond controversy, Europe is the most powerful of 
the continents by its position, climate, advantage of long 
coast-line and natural resources. For full particulars, vide. 

(i) Longmans* Geography of the World P. 187. 

(ii) Sir George Grove’s Geography PP. 55‘59 

Again, Europe is geographically a part of Asia and 

as such, it forms the l.^rgest and the greatest peninsula 
of Asia. Peninsulas < njoy the special boons of nature. 
So Europe was, now is aiid shall ever be, first in the 
civilisation and ihflueiHt* of the people. 1 he North* 
West Europe ngatn is an excellent peninsula. Hence 
there is every likelihood that human civilisation first 
dawned there, t ideologists prove the existence of a 
highly civilised continent in N. W. Europe. Another 
was in the Higher Asia. Increase in number, volcanic 
eruptions and ocr asion.il flood forced the primitive Aryans 
to move easlwaol in diflerrnt hands. Some may have 
settled at the iii..iith of the Volga (Sanskrit VHriga a 
large river.) Oth» taking a most northerly route, 
gradually reached Higher Asia whence they gradually 
came down to selth- on the Central Asiatic table-land. 
From this central home, the .Aryans dispersed in different 
directions, The following also supports our gleaning 
from li.e Purana^ and other woiks * — 

‘M'tjrning then to the Hindus, th^- eastern-most branch 
of the great Indo (lermanic or Aryan race, we find, as was 
to be expected, the «>ame utter obscurity as U> the origin 
that we have ^een encompassing ail questions of racial 
beginning«« eisewhere. One, however, is justified in 
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feeling that in the case of the Hindus, secure traditions 
carry us one stage further back than is the case, for ex- 
ample, with such races as the Egyptians and the Chinese. 
For, it is accepted as a clear historic fact that the Aryan 
race who came to be at a very early date, at least looo 
B. C., the absolutely dominant race, practically through- 
out the vast territory of India, had invaded this tt^rritory 
from the North-West ; had come in short, from that 
Central Asiatic centre of distribution which we have 
just spoken of as the long-accepted tradilion;il cradle of 
the Aryan races. Wh^^th^r at a still earlier period, this 
migration has its source in more distant lands, including 
ultimately the Atlantic borders of Europe is altogether 
problematical, but that the immediate source of invasion 
was Central Asia, is not to be doubted.” 

//. H W, Vol, 2. P. 4S2. 

By Saka-Mpa, the Indo-Aryans meant Europe. It 
should be noted here that Saka-dwipa and Jambu^dwipa 
did not always mean the same lands. I'he former at 
first meant '*£ui'ope'\ afterwards Eastern Europe, more 
specially the tract on the Black Sea and the north of 
Europe ; then the country to the east of the Caspian Sear 
Later Hindu writers meant this Central Asiatic 
Sakadwipa. 

Saka-dwipa (Greek Sakat£f) and the Scythians appear 
to have been closely conrected with our early history. 

It is said that Budha,the first king of the Lunar 
dynasty was a Saha. According to the Agni Purana, the 
5 Pandava brothers, the 1st Vikramaditya of Malwa, the 
Andhras of the South were Scythians. King Samva, a 
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son of Krishna, brought a colony of tbeSakali Brahmans, 
to the Panjab and established them there near Mitra- 
sthdna or Mula-sthana (now to conduct worship 

there in the famous ‘*Sun«Temple/ founded by that 
king in that city. Yuan Chwang visited the Temple. 
The Sun-God, worshipped there, was of pure gold. He 
called the place as Mul-Sambura, a corruption of ancient 
Mulasthdna Sdmbapurd. From there, the Sakali 
Brahmins scattered over India. The astronomers Aryya- 
bhatta and Varahamihira were of the same clan. These 
Brahmins are still gurus, (spiritual guides) to many 
Native Chiefs of India. After dispersion, of course some 
Aryans still continued to live on the table-land. Theii 
descendants long long after, partly mixed with the 
Mongols and known as the Scyihiansy Invaded Europe 
and India where they bore great political sway for 
several centuries before and after the Christian era. It 
was a band of these Sakas who became known in some 
parts of Europe as the Saxons (Sanskrit Saka-sunu). 

It is notable here that the early Scythians were 
essentially the same people as the Hindus. So, they 
were easily taken into the Hindu society. The later 
Scythians were generally notorious for their corrupt out- 
landish manners. So they lived long aloof. However— • 
their political importance and stay in India, their gradual 
adoption of Hindu manners smoothed their way to Hindu 
recognition. T hus, the Hunas, the Kushans, the Mon- 
goloids became absorbed in the Hindu population. 
Even some of the Mogul emperors were half-Hinduised. 



eHXPTER V. 

§ 10. TheAryias. 

The History of India would be incomplete and lest 
interesting unless told in reference to other lands of inter- 
ests. For this reason^ we give here a brief sketch of the 
Aryans. The Accadians lived north of them, the Yellow 
people lived in the east, the Dravidians in the South, 
the Semitic and the Coptic peoples in the west. Of the 
Aryans themselves, we donot know much. Ethnologists 
believe that they were a fair tall race, with acquiline 
nose, strong muscular frame and very high brain power. 
Beyond doubt, these Aryans excelled the other advanced 
nations of the time by their spiritualistic civilisation. 
From various Puranas we glean the following meagre 
sketch about the Aryans . — 

They lived in good caves and in wooden or leafed 
houses. They were very fond of fire, as it gave them 
warmth and comforts in their cold homes. Their food 
was chiefly milk, butter, honey, flower, leaves, grains, 
roots, fruits, juice of the milk-trees. '^Honest water* no 
longer allayed their thirst ^ so they used beverage of 
several kinds such as gauri, harunx and soma-rasa. 

Sincere prayer and profound meditation were their 
only forms of worship. They knew neither temple nor 
image. Flower, leaves, incense or other offerings were 
not used in worship. The most learned of them sought 
Nature's God. But the mass worshipped Him through 
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the medium of various beneficent spiriti of Nature. Some 
of these women were very learned The Aryans were noted 
for their general plain living and high thinking. They 
knew the use of some metals and cattle formed their chief 
wealth. In their constant effort to pierce through the 
mysteries of the universe, they early conceived the idea 
of the existence of God and perhaps of one God. Their 
scientific turn of mind first discovered the grand order 
of Nature and conceived a lofty idea of purity. Their 
moral ideal also was very loftv. Their regard for truth, 
promise, hospitality 8 n:, was very great. They were 
conscious of sin and believed that God, sincerely prayed 
to, might take away ail sins. They knew the wn/, the 
law of karma (action), immortality of the soul. They 
had no towns or cities in the modern sense. They lived 
in gramas (villages) • different families of the same stock 
often living together in clans. At times they would 
fight with their enemies. Their great thinkers called 
Rishts (seers) conceived by deep meditation, some lofty 
ideas about God, universe &c. which they composed in 
metres afterwards called Rik's (hymns) and were sung 
by different families in a sort of choir, at day-break, 
mid-day and at suii-dowii. Some scholars hold that 
these Riks begnii to be compiled from 4500 B. C. 
Their language was an older form of clas.^tical Sanskrit. 
This was what may be called the old Rig-Vedic Period. 
The Aryans sang the hymns from memorv and had not 
till then, perhaps, any sort of alphabet. 

Commerce is the grand instrument of civilisation in 
the world. The Aryans under review had high commercial 
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^ipirits. They were very bold and adventurous. They 
travelled much and visited foreign lands and brought 
home all necessary informations. We know that gold — 
the excellent metal was in high request with the 'ExcelUnt 
People.** Ai first, an over-land caravan trade was carried 
on esp^'ciaP.y with the west, diffusing Aryan knowledge 
and civilisation everywhere. Gradually the Aryans felt 
inclined to colonise the West. Before long, they entered 
Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt. The Aryan merchants 
called Pattis in the Rig-Veda, afterwards settled in Asia 
Minor, in a sea board tract — 150 to 200 miles long and 
50 to 60 miles broad, about 2,800 B. C. (H. H. W ) Before 

3.000 B. C. the Aryans adopted navigation. The 
Satariira Nau (a ship of 100 oars) and other reference 
to sea &c. abound in the Rig-Veda. Modern research 
gives us still more wonderful facts —as will appear from 
the following : — 

is coming to be a common agreement among the 
Assyriologists that the original peoples of Babylon were 
of a race that was not Semitic, Just what it was, these 
scholars are not prepared to say, although the inclina- 
tion of belief is that it was an Indo-European race and 
most likely of the Turanian family. 

It has been often observed that Soathern Babylonia 
was originally the proper home of the Sumerians before 

4.000 B. C. Northern Babylonia was peopled by the 
Semitic people whom Prof. Hommel thinks immigrants 
from some parts of Central Asia and not Arabic 
Bedouins.” Hist. Hist, of the World. Vol. I. P, 352. 
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Archslogical research tendi to show that Colonists 
from ancient India in remote ages settled in Mesopota- 
mia.'^ The Mesopotamian culture displayed by the 
ancient Babylonians and Assyrians, was derived from 
the Sumerians who were no other than the Indian 
emigrants into Mesopotamia. ^Meso^potamia* is our 
Skr. ( a Doab ). Skr Madhya 

a Bengali, Mejo^'Exig Mizaen, Mr. H. R. Hall 
of the British Museum, London, speaks thus on the 
origin of the Sumerians 

**The Sumerian culture springs into our view ready- 
made as it were, which is what we should expect if it 
was, as seems on other grounds probable, brought into 

Mesopotamia from abroad The earliest scenes of 

their culture-development had, perhaps, not been played 
upon the Babylonian stage at all, but in a different 
country, away across the Persian mountains to the east 
ward...., .The ethnic type of the Sumerians, so strongly 
marked in their statues and reliefs, was as different from 
those of the races which surround -them as was their 

language from those of the Semites or others j they 

were decidedly Indian in type. The face-type of the 
average Indian of to-day is, no doubt, much the same 
as that of his race ancestors thousands of years ago. 
And it is by .10 means improbable that the Sumerians 
were an Indian race which passed certainly by land, 
perhaps, also by sea, through Persia to the valley of 
the two rivers. It was in the Indian home ( perhaps the 
Indus valley ) that we suppose for them that their 
culture developed, There their writing may have been 
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ioYeoted and progreitcd from a purely pictorial to a 
•implifieil and abbreviated form which afterwards in 
Babylonia took on its peculiar CunifTm appearance 
owing to Its being written with a square ended stylus 
on soft*clay. There is little doubt that India must have 
been one of the earliest centres of human civilsation 
and it seems natural to suppose that the strange 
un-SemitIc people who came from the East to civilise the 
West, were of Indian origin, especially when we see 
with our eyes how very Indian the Sumerians were 
in type". 

Another class of archaeologists bold that there were 
trade relations between Western India and Sumer, 
6,000 B. C. and there is the linguistic and ethnic resem- 
blance between the Sumerians and the Dravidians. 
Besides, from their statues we see them with shaven 
heads and wearing long garments. Their physiognomy 
and fashions of dress bear such close resemblance to the 
Dravidians that their common origin is not improbable, 
as such striking similarity cannot be merely accidental. 

We think, these Sumerians were neither Indo-Aryans 
nor Dravidians. We have shewn elsewhere, from the 
Rig-Veda and the Mabibharata that in the great Deva- 
Asura War ( agth century B/C. ) fought, off and on, for 
32 years, the Devas had driven out other opponent 
Aryan tribes from Central Asia, The Sumerians were 
people of the Sumeru— the G 99 i Hill'* of the North. 
Rudra had driven some to the shores of the western sea. 
The two brothers Vritra and Bala, with their Aryan 
followers settled in Persia and Mesopotamia respectively 
6 
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The Panis, though traders, were however allies of the 
Asuras. shared defeat with them and were ousted from 
the North* They planted their colony on the Levant 
Sea about 2800 B. C. Their capital Tyre was built in 
2750 B. C. For a like fault, these Panis of the West, 
were almost exterminated by Alexander the Great in the 
4th century B. C. (Vide also Or. Banerji*s AijMn 
Witness P. 62. 

The new name of Assyria is perhaps an imitation of 
Skr. i 4 'suriya. Failing to cope with the Asuras at first. 
Indra led the Northern colonists and settled them some 
in A*pa f. e. Afghanistan and some in India. Then 
he turned cowards the north, gathered strength and 
defeated the Asuras. and regained their lost Slates. 
Vritra concluded a treaty with indra and founded a new 
capital at Babylon. But the infamous Indra wilfully 
broke the terms of the treaty and treacherously killed 
Vritra in an unjust battle. Summoned by Prince 
Abhjivarti. son to king Chayamina and an ally of 
Indra. the latter went to Eastern Europe and killed 
several sons of Varasikha of the Vrichivat clan. (R. V. VI. 
27. 5 ) Probably the Greeks also shot off From the 
Centxal kerne towards the west about this time. Thus 
Russia. Eastern Europe. Greece. West Asia. Mesopota- 
mia, Persia, Afghanistan and India were filled by 
the Aryan colonists sometime- before and after 
2800 B. C. 

Again, authorities are not wanting to show that the 
early Aryans were also very closely connected with the 
ancient Egyptians, by blood, or at least by boon. We 
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quote from the same ll. H. W., texts In lllnstratlon of 
the above 

(1) * "Among the earlier students of the subject, 
Heeren was prominent in pointing out an alleged 
analogy between the form of skull of the Egyptian and 
that of the Indian races. He believed in the Indian 
origin of the Egyptians. 

The Editor, Hist. Hist, of the World, however says, 

*'Heeren believed, the skulls of the Egyptians And of 
the Indian races of antiquity, as preserved in the tombs 
of the respective countries, bear a close resemblance to 
one another.^ What after all, does it prove f Presumably 
it implies that these two widely separated nations have 
perhaps had a common origin. But it might mean that 
the Egyptians had one day been emigrants from India 
or conversely ; or that the forefathers of both nations 
had, at a remoter epoch, occupied some other region, 
perhaps in an utterly different part of the globe from 
either India or Egypt/’ 

This too, is open to doubt : for, "unity of origin from 
a seeming similarity of skulls alone is not sufficient. 

(2) "The Egyptians were essentially orientals/' 

H. H. W. VoL /. P. 

(3) The Egyptians are said to have been divided 
into castes, similar to those of India.* (Ibid. P. aoo). 

Notk. This certainly alludes to a much later Hindu 
influence on Egypt. 

The Egyptians themselves called their country Kamit 
I. e. Black Country/' The Semitic people called Egypt 
Mior or Musr. Heb. MiMraim, Arab, Masr— all being 
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corruption! of Hindu UisriL Dtta (country of mixed 
people I eo ctlled becauee people from different part! 
of the (lobe repaired there for trade.) But the early 
Aryan name for E^ypt wai ^Ekdntina*^’^ i. e. a country 
of people devoted to one Supreme Being. Hindut atill 
call Egypt Mismr. Modern acholars alio believe that 
‘Hhe Egyptian! of hittory are a fuaion of an indegenoui 
white race of N. E. Africa and an intruding people 
of Asiatic origin.'* 

H, H. W. VoL /. P. 66. 

(4) Dr. Royle also held similal views in his com- 
parison between Ancient Egypt and Ancient India. 

(5) Tod says, ^Ancient writers assert that from 
ancient Ethiopia (now ‘Nubia*) Egypt had her civilised 
institutions and that the Ethiopians were of Indian 
origin. Cuvier^quoting Syncellut, even assigns the 
reign of Amenophis as the epoch of the colonisation of 
Ethiopia from India.** 

RMjmstkan V9L //. P. 180. 

From these^ it is highly probable that the Aryans 
formed a roost important part of the early peoples of 
Egypt and Assyri^ Below is given an estimate of the 
civilisation of these latter, which, no doubt, indirectly 
proves the greatness of the Aryans 

*‘Even under the Old Kingdom, Egypt is a country 
In a high state of civilisation : a centralised government, 
a high level of tecHnical skill, a religion in exuberant 
development, an art that has reached Ito senith, a 
literature that strives upward to its oulminating polat— 
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we see displayed in its moDumeBts. In ancieot Baby* 
Ionia alone, the naUon of the Somerians reached a 
similar height.* 

H. H. W, VoL /. />. S 9 * 
(6) Homer called the the Indians Etki0» 

This seems to show that 'the Greeks believed 
in the racial affinity of the Hindus and the Egyptians. 

Thus we see, the sphere of early Aryan domination 
and influence was very large. The Aryan merchants 
called PMnis spread the Aryan civilisation everywhere. 
Their trade was at first an over-land one, carried on 
camels. But before 3,000 B. C. they took to navigation 
for sea-borne trade. At first, it was, doubtless, a mere 
coastiog*trade, carried on with the countries of the west. 

Towards India, the Aryans did not advance far. 
Their occupation *of Kashmir took place perhaps not 
later than 3,000 B. C. The Aryans loved and praised 
their own Madhya Bhumi (Central Region) as a Land 
af Promise,*^ while they hated and called India as a 
*^Land of Vice?* Certainly they knew her great physical 
defects such as intense heat, enervating climate &c. 
India now appears as a smiling garden of Nature. 
Successive civilisations have filled her with many good 
things of other lands. Most of onr garden flowers, 
fruits, food-stuffs, spices &c— are not the true natives of 
the soil, '^hen the Aryan world, indicated above, 
enjoyed the ^noon-day glare of civilisation/* India was 
mostly a tree-clad land, full of birds, beatU and reptiles. 
And lliefo> were dark-skinned aborigines and Nigav 
and Kola who lived almost in a state of nature^ Only 
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the Drsvidisns knew the elementt of civilised culture 
such as clothing and housing, use of fire, implements 
of peace and war, domestication of animals, agriculture, 
government, the arts of painting &c. 

N^either the Aryans nor the Non- Aryans appear to 
have entered India through choice. Esternal com- 
pulsion made them seek a refuge here. Perhaps about 
4,000 B. C., some political disturbance happened 
in parts of Central Asia, which drove the Nagas 
(TibetO-Burmans) to enter India through her north- 
eastern gate. 

Their muscular frame, yellowish complexion, flat 
nose, small eyes, high cheek-bones, and scanty beard 
show that they originally belonged to the Mongoloid 
stock. At one time, they spread over a considerable part 
of North India, but pressed by later invaders, they have 
long settled in the Sub-Himalayan countries, extending 
from N. E. Assam to the Ladok district in Kashmir. 
The Ak&f, Duflis, Missimis, Maurees, Lepchas, Bhutias, 
Sikkimese, Gurkhas, Garos, Kukis, the Nagas &c — ^are 
their descendants. In the initial stage of their Indian 
life, of course they depended on hunticg and the wild 
products of the land. They knew not the use of metals 
and used implements of sharpened stone and flsh-bone 
only. As they continued to live in the country, they 
gradually took to settled course of life. In later times, 
the Aryan sages Improved them much by teaching them 
various peaceful arts. The Purans say— these Aryan 
sages even raised up issue in theftr women to turn the 
ATsfUilnto a finer race ! 
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The Rig-Veda 1. 92. 7.8 ; IV. 56.4 , V. 18. 5 ; VI. 
19. 10 ; VII. 86. 7 ; and VIII. 56. 3 makes mention of 
a clasa of men called Dasyus or DUsas who were aieva 
(without gods) and avrata (without worship). Western 
scholars think that they, being defeated by the Aryans, 
became Sudrus. This conclusion is open to some objec- 
tion. For, the Sudras originally were not a distinct 
class, but slMves, composed of .both Aryans and the 
DMSfMS 5 the Sudras were mostly Dravidian converts. 
Even to ♦his day, some 70 p. c. of the Hindus form the 
so-called depressed classes whose water is not accep- 
table and who are generally regarded as the untouch 
akles. The later Vedas mention a class of men called the 
Niskdda jati i. #. the Hunter class. (Vide. Yajur Veda, 
Chapter on Rudra). They are dark, short in stature 
snub-nosed, eat wild food, and drink water from 
earthen pots. We think, the early *Rig-Vedic 
were the later Nishddas or the Pre-Dravidan Races. 
At present, some of them speak the Munda tongue, 
some the Dravidian tongues ; the Bhills- speak an 
Aryan tongue. Their relations with the Veddas of Ceylon 
and with the aborigines of the Malayan Archipelago, 
:he Andaman and the Nicober Islands, Australia &c. 
lave led some to call them an Austro-Asiatic Race. 
Some hold that they came originally from Australia 
Mr. Smith thinks that they scattered from India, their 
primitive homes. Sir H. H. Risley classifies the wild 
people of the Central Provinces and the Deccan along 
with tlie "DreviVien Type** No other Western scholar 
has done so before. 
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Ill the Vedic Age, the Nishadas lived under their 
oifo Chiefs, not very far from the Aryan settlements. 
Xhey would set trap, catch birds and beasts and fed. 
mainly on that. It is said that Aryans served as priests 
to the RtLudra sacrifices celebrated by the NIshada 
Chiefs. Of course, the priests would get some fees and 
other gifts The term Dasyu (robber) seems to have 
been applied to the Dravidians also } yet these Dravi- 
dians were not barbarous robbers. They were civilised, 
brave and navigators ftc. They had ‘'hundred cities.'* 
Why did the Dravidians bear Aryan names f Many 
Rishis had lived in North India and taught the natives 
before the rise of the Aryan kingdoms there. The 
Rishis may have given them Aryan names. The Puranas 
assert that the so«calied Non*Aryans of India also came 
from the North and were half-caste Aryans. For 
Aryan fathers begot them on the native women of 
the North. So, they were called Deva^yonus, If we 
accept this view, then we face one difficulty. All the 
Northerners were white or yellow ; but the Indian 
Non-Aryans are called **iUrk-sl^nned** Hence we are 
bound to admit that the Non-Aryans had entered India 
long, long before the Aryans. 

it is possible that different bands of the Tibeto- 
Burmans had entered India at different times. One group 
of them came to India as late as the 13th century A. D. 
These, called AAmms, gradually conquered the province 
of AssMm, called after them. They became Hinduised 
and ruled the country till it became a British province. 
The Ahams possess a correct history of their own. 
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Probably to these Tibeto-Burmans ( Saaskrit Nagas ) 
we owe the importatios of #raa|f# from Chiaa or there- 
about. The etymology of the word seeuons to coofirm 
the belief of the people. Orange is a corruption of 
ndroM/a, contracted from Saaskrit nigmrmngm (f. r. 
delighter of the Nagas). In the Mahabharata time^ 
Chittagoag Division, and the Tipperas were known as 
the Nigm-hkm (t. e. land of the Ndgas). The 3rd Pan- 
dava Arjuna had married the N 4 ga princess Ulu^. The 
Raj-families of Manipur and Tippera had become Aryan 
before the 14th century B. C. The word remains only 
in the Ndgi Hill and the Nig 4 people. In these 
Naga tracts, they tried orange plantations long, as 
they do now tea. But the orange has been found to 
thrive most in Sylbet and other neighbouring districts. 
In India, Nagpur (C.* P.) turns out the best oranges. 
But we are not sure, If the Naga of Nagpur has any- 
thing to do with the Tibeto-Burmans. 

To them succeeded in later times,the Kolarians, Sans- 
krit K^lm, another Non- Aryan people from Cential Asia 
or North Asia— through perhaps the same N. E. passes. 
The word COOH0 probably comes from the name. They 
were the ancestors of the Mundas. the Santals, the 
Bhils, the Andaman Islanders, and the Veddas of Ceylon. 
In course of time, they spread throughout India and to 
Ceylon. They now mostly live in the North-Eastern edge 
of the Deccan plateau. They did not know how to 
tame eattle, but knew how to use iron implements. 

Lastly came the Dravidians with a still higher dvilisa- 
Uon. In point of materialistic civilisation, they Were 
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BO mean rivab of the Aryans, They are now found 
chiefly In Southern India and North Ceylon. Scholara 
differ as to their original home. Some think that 
they came from Upper Asia and entered India through 
the North-Western passes. From the existence of the 
Brmkuii, a Dravidian colony in Beluchistan, they infer 
that these people came from the North. If so^ they were 
perhaps an Accadian or a Turanian off-shoot. Others 
regard them as the remnants of the people of Lemuria— 
the fub-merged Indo-African Continent — known ro the 
early Aryans by the name of Plaksha Dwipa, Dr, 
Hoernld holds that these people once tilled thd whoii 
of India, Ceylon, the Andaman^ the Nicober Islands. 
Australia and other islands in the east. Some make 
them of Egyptian origin. Whatever be their origin, 
certain it is that they were a better people following 
agriculture and trade, using implements of copper, 
clearing the jungles, wearing ornaments of gold, 
building forts and cities, and having a monarchical 
form of government. They were dark in complexion, 
bold in spirits, tillers of the soil and worshippers of 
Mother Earth under the symbol of serpent. They drove 
their predecessors to the hills and forests and occupied 
the northern plains. But in time they also had to face 
a new invader lb the Aryans whom they fought des- 
perately for centuries | but at last failing to cope with 
the new comers, they retreated to the Deccan where 
their children still form the largest part of the people. 

There is very little room tp doubt that the Non- 
Aryans became disposed of in two different ways ; 
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The spirited and freedom-loviqg Nagas and Kelas went 
to the hills^ and the bold Dravidians went beyond the 
Vindhyas. A large body of them surrendered to the 
Aryans, adopted the victors* manners^ and gradually 
became Hindulsed. Thus it is that the middle-caste 
Hindus were formed of the subcaste Aryans^the Dravi- 
dian converts | the low>caste Hindus were formed of 
snb^aste low Aryans and the Naga and Kola converts. 

Though yet far backward^ the Non-Aryans are found 
brave^ truthful, honest and loyal. It was mainly the 
Dravidian army that he iped Rama to defeat Ravana, 
the jAmil King of Ceylon and Southernmost Peninsula. 
The Dravidian sepoys lent material aid to the success 
of the English at Plassey (1756 A. D.). And it is well- 
known that the Dogras and the Gurkhas— the Indian 
High landers— are second to none in bravery and 
sturdiness. 


eHAPTER VI. 

§ 11. Aryaa Invasion of India. 

Many of our countrymen think that we are ao 
autochthonous peoplk and not immigrauts. 

This view appears to be held also by Muir 
They (the Aryans) could not have entered from 
the West, because it Is clear that the people wfio lived 
in that direction, were descended from those very 
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Aryan! of India ; nor eonld the Aryan! have entered 
India from the North-Weat, becauae we have no proof 
from hiatory or philoaophy that there eilated any 
dviliaed nation with a laoEnage and religion reaembling 
theira, which could have laaued from either of thoae 
quarter! at that early period and have created Indo* 
Aryan civlliaation. 

Muir'a originat Sanikrit Teita. 

But acholara generally hold that the Aryana lived 
aomewhere in Central Aaia and thence they gradually 
apread everywhere. They further hold that from the 
eaatern ahorea of the Caaplan aea, the Aryana coloniaed 
the North-Weat part* of the Himalaya! and from there 
they apread over the northern plaina of India. The 
reaaona ahewn for thia are 3, via 

(I) The rivera^ towna and countriea mentioned 
In the iRf-Veda are found In Central' Aaia. For 
eaample, *YBkshu* la the country on the R. Oxua. 

f Arjihtf^ Theae two are certainly not in India. 
tfOmMer— Candahar. Ruaaia. Sikradim t 

Sigrm T Europe. north of 

the Hindukuah mountain; marked hi W. &. A. K. 
Jobnaton'a map aa Inder Alaya I 

(II) Rivera, Fiaryd-ee/i*— Ob or Obel. Arjuki» 

Araxea or Jaxartea* or 5fVe— (Haito) now yar- 

mond’ FtfilrAif— Oxua. Sindhu— Klndua) with ita 7 
branchea— vii, Smtmifu (Sutlej), /’ernrAni— Ravi, 
i 4 it>EfaChandrabhiga (Cbtnab), Maruthridhi^ con- 
fluence of Chenab and Beaa. Fifrer/d— Beaa ; Susomd.^ 
Indua. Arjikia— VIp&fd. R»sd — Rahma Araxea. 




Roundel representing Maya's dream. Details from railing of 
Bharhut stupa. 
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Kramu-^Kurum. Gomati — Gomtl. Copbet— 

R. Cabul^ 5'afvdf/ai..Swat in E. Afghanittan. Lake 
Arar«i Aral. 

a. Compleaion, religion &c. The Aryana were 
white and fair^ but tbeir enemlee*— in India— were dark. 
Central Asia waa the mother of white people and 
India, of black people. The namea of goda and the 
languagea of the Aryac peoplea of the Old World point 
to a common origin in aome apot in Central Aala. Cf. 

(I) R. V.— Vdyu, Soma, Yama, MItra, Aaura &c. 
Zend Aveata— V&yu, Homa, Yima, Mithra, Ahura &c 

(ii) R. V.— Aaiwan, Aruaa, Gandharwa, Ahana flkc. 
Greek— I lion, Etoa, Kentaurua, Daphoni &c. 

(ili) Sanakrit, Peraian and the languagea of Europe 
have been proved by philologiata and linguiata to be of 
common origin 

3 . Mr. V. G. Tllak, following Dr. Warren, Mr. 
Gilbert, Mr. Winchel, Prof. Spencer, Prof. Geiki, Mr. 
Mallard Reed, M. Jeraffe (Norway) and others, baa 
tried to prove, in hia '*Orion,* the Arctic Home of the 
Aryana. Hia argumenta are 

(i) The Rigveda mentions longeat day a and nights, 
and ezceaaive cold. 

(ii) Aatronomical calculations prove that the Arctic 
region was once fit for human habitation. 

(iii) There was 6 months’ day and 6 months' night. 
The sun rises there in the south. The stars do not 
rise and .set there. 

Thu description ulllea with several hymns of the 
Rig-Veda. 
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(iv) CalciilatiOD of the year from winier (R. V. 1 
So. s I !• 64. 14. V. 54^ 15, and VI. 10. 7.) 

Their piTayer was **May we live a hundred years 
in winter's bliss with our sons and grandsons.* 

(v) Going of the Indo-Aryans to the ''Northern 
Land of Promise" for studying language &c. (Kanshi- 
taki Brahmans). 

(vi) The discourse of the Deluge in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. 

(vii) The countries Vsksu, Ririasi and 

of the R. V.— are Oxus ( Bactria f ) Russia and E. 
Europe. 

(viii) From R. V. I. as. 16 it appears that UitMr§^ 
Kuru (Siberia) was the prMtn&ukB f. e. 'primitive home 
of the Aryans. There they lived from I0|000 B. C. to 
8,000 B. C. The reason for leaving this Arctic Home^ 
is mentioned in the Zend A vesta thus 

"The paradise of the Aryans was in the Arctic 
region j there the sun was seen only once in the year. 
But snow once fell so heavily that the country became 
ruined. Owing to excessive cold, the Aryans left it 
and started for the South." 

From R. V. I. aa. i6-*ai appears the southward 
migration of the Aryans under their leader Vishnu. 
Gradually they colonised a country called /nifris/tf^a— 
modern 'Inder-Alaya* shewn on Johnston's map of Asia. 
The ‘Inder Alaya seems to be some 400 miles south of 
its ancient site. It was a cold place. The Aryans 
therefore used meat, wine and very warm clothing. 
Fire was an object of their constant worship. The later 
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inaiiDert and cuttomi of the lndo-Aryan»— were evl- 
4eatly ot cold countries. In MndralAya^ they lived 
from 8,000 to 5,00c B.C. Here they lived in 7 families 
or tribes (*Sapta-dhftnia^ which perhaps were.-^ 

I. The indO'Aryans. a. The Iranians. 3. The Teu- 
tons. 4. The Slavonians. 5. The Celts. 6. The Pelasgil 
and 7. The Romance people (Italians &c.) 

From Indralaya the Aryans dispersed in different 
directions after 5,000 B C. Here the Aryan ancestors 
lived together, worshipped the same gods, and spoke 
the same tongue. Dyaui /t/ri— in time became the 
Ok. Ztus and /?oman JupiUr. Their tongue at 

Indralaya was Brahma^BktLsk£* often mentioned in 
the Upanishads. That tongue, gradnally refined by the 
Devas, became Sanskrita f. #. pirftcM and p§iisM* 
The Vcdic Hymns, acc, to Mr. Tilak, were composed 
not later than 4,500 B. C. and they show the reminis- 
cences of their Arctic Home. 

Bailly believed in the common origin of the Egy- 
ptians, the Chaldeans, the Indians and the Chinese. He 
further held that the ancestors of these peoples once 
lived In a place called Sibir or Simir i. e. Sanskrit 
Sumer • Sumeru— ( the reputed cradle-home of the 
Aryans in Central Asia) north of Tatar 1. e. Tartgry, 
about .49^ or 50^ N. L. 

Universal History, Vol. VI. Chap. 25. 
We cannot go so far as to believe, with Bailly in 
the common origin of those peoples. There never was 
nor is, nor shall ever be a country of pure Aryans, Even 
their northern home, the Aryans certainly lived 
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the Mongolitii people. The moik probtble fact i» 
that in all cottotriaa of the world where Aryan dviliaa- 
lion la now foundi there were nativea— advanced or leaa 
ao, to whom in later agea aucceeded the Aryana in amall 
banda to be afterwarda aupreme In every reaped. Thia 
ia the caae in India where people of pure Aryan deacent 
ia not over lo P. C. 

That a aenior branch of the Aryana of Central Aaia 
came down to India to be afterwarda known aa the 
Hindus from R. Sindhu— perhapa requirea no freah proof 
here. The Uiiarn Mndrn, Balk, Kamboja, Gandhar (E. 
Afghaniatan) 8fcc--bad become Aryan coloniea before 
they reached India Proper. 

No definite date can be aaaigned to thia firat Aryan 
invaaion of India. That it happened before 3*000 B. C. 
cannot be doubted. Profesior Jacobi and othera have 
auppoaed it to be at leaat 4,000 B. C. If we carefully 
conaider aeveral other pointa of reference, we reaaonahiy 
arrive at that 'date. We have already seen that acbolara 
generally agree to say that the Aryana had coloniaed 
Chaldea and Egypt before 2,800 B. C The Pnnis^ 
Rigvedic Tanis’ (merchants) perhaps colonised the 
shores of the Levant aa early aa 2,800 B. C. From these 
we may Infer that the Aryana of Central Alia felt in* 
dined to found colonieii abroad at some time between 
3,000 to 2,800 B. C. Colonisation usually follows 
commerce and commerce the early Aryans loved from 
their heart of hearts, as the Aryan children of Eurape do 
in modern times, Their acquaintance with R. Sindbu 
(Indus) give 1 fresh impetus to their natural bent on trade. 
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Whatever be the exact date of the Aryaa iuvaaioD 
of ladU. it Is certain that Eastern AfghanisUn. Kashmir 
and the Panjab became a thoroughly Aryan prorince by 
^,8oo B. C. The Rig-Veda bears testimony to it. Of 
course, the country was not had easily and soon. Cen- 
tnrles of struggle went on between the '‘fair^oloored*’ 
Aryans and the dark-skinned Dasyus— -before peace and 
order could be established in the soil. 


GHAPTER YII. 

§ 12. Rise of Kingdoms. 

Thk Vairaja Dynasty. 

We have seen that by 3,000 B. C. (f) the Aryan# 
lived in numerous colonies now known as Eastern 
Afghanistan, the Panjab, Kashmir, Western Tibet, 
Baikh, Russian Turkestan — (R. V. Yakshu, Puranic 
Vfanksku or Bankshu or Bakshu— Gk Bactria) Stc. In 
the northern colonies, the Aryans, divided into tribes, 
clans or families, lived under themselves, free from 
any political restraints. Of course, on occasions, they 
would fight between themselves, and would combine to 
repel an enemy. In the South, the Aryan settlements 
were new and constantly exposed to grave dangers 
from the Non*Aryans. Hence the necessity of power- 
ful monarchs was painfully felt by the new Aryan 
settlers of the south. All tradition points to Brahm^ 
varia (new, Bitheer)— as the seat of a powerful dynasty. 

7 
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Udder powerful and palronisiog ruleri, it toon became 
an Ideal kingdom in all respects. Politics^ religion, 
learning trade, art &c. equally flourished In thig early 
Aryan kingdom. The Ssraspati (Sarsuti)^ praised 
and held sacred in the Rig Veda^ watered this land. 
So great was the admiration of Manu for it that he 
In his Code 'XBook 11) has desired all to learn religion, 
manners &c. from the Brahmanas of this holy and 
happy abode. With noble pride, we look back over 
tome five thousand years to that 'Mand of promise* l 
Mind loses itself in the thoughts of those, glorjes of 
yore | ! Here happened the first political out-burst 
of the Indo-Aryans | , Here originated the caste«system 
of the Hindus. Here was the ist centre of Indo-Aryan 
culture. Here were born Princess Devahuti*— female 
writer of some Rig-Vedic hymns ; Kapila and Patanjali 
•—the authors of the Sankhya and Yoya philosophy ; 
Rishabhadeva— the founder of yainism \ Dhruva of 
happy memory ; Bharata — after whom we call our 
land BkmraU^Vmrska and the great poet Vilniiki. 
Some say that the Vairdja dynasty ruled in Brhamkvarta 
in Central Asia ; that the Indian Brahmhvarta was of 
later origin. 

Below are given the authorities that treat of the 
Vairhja Dynasty ^ 

(i) Vishnu Puran Book 1. Chap VII, Book IJ. 
Chap. 1 and 13. 

(a) Naimslnha Puran— Chap. 30. 

(3) Agni Pucan-»Chap. 18. 
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(4) Brahma Puran— Chap. 2 and 5. 

(5) Harlvania--Chap. 7. 

(6) BbAgavat— Book IV. Chap. 52. 

(7) Siva Puran— Dharma Sanhith*>-Chap. 23. 

(8) Bar 4 ha Puran — Chap. 2. 

(9) Brahminda Puran-^Chap. 10 

(10) Devi Bhagavat— >Chap. Vill. 4. 

OSNBOIiOGT OF THE YaIRA^JA DtNUTT. 

Virita—Manu — Priyavrata— -Uttanap&da — Princeta 
DevahutI, 

I. Line of Priyavrata acc. to Vishnu Parana. 

Priyavrata— Agnidhra and 9 others— 5 Nibhi. Rish 

abha Deva— •Bharata— Sumati— Indra-dyumna— 10 Para* 
mesthi — Pratihdra — Pratiharl 4 — Bhuva— Udgitha— 15 
Prastara— Priihu— Nakta— Gaya— Nara— 20 Viiita— 
DhimAn— Mahanta— Manasyu— Twasli— 25 Birdja— 
R 4 ja— Satajit— 28 Visvagjyoti. 

II. Line of UtUnapada. Acc. to Vishnu Purana. 

Uttanapida 

I _ 

Dhruva Ultama (killed by Yakshas}— 

5. Sishli and another called' Bhavya — Ripu and 
4 others.— Chakshutha—Manu (II))— Uru and 9 others— 
10 Anga(Yo9agest of the 6 brothers)— Vena— Prithu— 
Antardhldt M— Havirdhdna-15 Prkchlnavarhi and 
4 othejs. 

PracheUs (10 brothers : had a common wife.) End 
of the line : 
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L Virata. Pbbh. 2950 to 2980 B. C. 

VitkU appears to have been the first great king of the 
dynasty. The line bifurcates with hb a grandsons, 
Priyavrata and Uttanapida. In the ist branch— from 
VirAta to Visvagjyoti— there were 28 rulers who probably 
ruled for 700 years from 3,950 B. C. Tradition assserts 
that Brahmhvarta lay between the rivers Sarasvati and 
Drishadvati. That tract was about a hundred miles 
to the North-West of Delhi and in eatent, about 
65 miles long and from 20 to 40 miles broad. The 
Sarasvati, «-then a mighty river, is now lost in the 
desert and still survives In a tiny stream named 
S§rtuti. Brahroivarta was not hb sole kingdom. 
He probably eiercised paramount sway over other 
tribal lords. Certain it is that he had fought out all 
foes, organised a mighty state, encouraged learning, 
trade and arts and filled BrahmAvarta with the best 
learned men available. With the aid of these sages and 
seersi he remodelled sodety so perfectly that Manu 
doKribed it as divine and urged all to imitate moral 
manners and customs of Brahmavarta. The Sirasvala 
Brahmans long remained the best of the 5 Ganrian 
Brahmans of North India. We have reasons to believe 
further that VirAta maintained a strong navy to keep off 
sea-pirates from ravaging the country or looting mer- 
chantmen, and to eaplore and conquer new lands, tales 
about which the merchants had brought home from 
abroad. We have already noted that the Aryans were 
bold navigators. We shall prove it from the Rig- 
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Veds tod other works later on. After his death, his 
SOD and successor Manu ascended the throne about 
2,930 B. C. 

2. Maku. Pbbh. 2930 to 2900 B. C. 

Hindu tradition describes him as ‘*a progenitor, 
an illustrious emperor, a benefactor and a great con- 
queror.** He was more ambitious than his father. He 
found the treasury full, army and navy strong and the 
people willing. So, he made preparations for conquests. 
In several years— he conquered a greater part of Jsmbu 
Dwipa (Asia) eacluding Western Asia and S. E. Asia. 

Manu*s whole life was heroism : After having 
subjugated Northern Asia, ht turned his victorious arms 
to ot^ier lands. He is credited with having conquered 
countries in the other continents of the globe. 1 he point 
is startling, but not too impossible to hr true. It is said 
that he ruled this empire composed of distant parts— 
from his capital in Brahinavarta. (Bhagabat, Book 111 . 
Chapter 21.) His was a wise and beneficent rule. 
These commercial and political relations of the Aryans 
helped the diffusion of best civilisation over the globe. 
This point in particular, Manu, the Law giver had in 
mind when he said that the people of the earth should 
learn good manners, customs, religion, morals &c.— 
from Brahm 4 varta(Manu Sanhita. Bk. 11 . 17-24 Slokas, 

Also Wilson’s Preface to Vtsknu Purana P. LXVIl. 

To distinguish him from Vaivaswat Mann, he is 
often called Svayambhuva Manu. This Manu is perhaps 
the Menea of Egypt. 
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Ilanu had two fOBt aad oae daughter. The eldest 
Prijratrata was heroic aad helped hit father much la 
coaquetts. His daughter Devahuti was aa accomplished 
priacess. So great was her foadaess for learning that 
she chosci to the rejection of many worthy and princely 
suitors, the poor but learned sage Kardama as her lord. 
Menu gave her a large estate, wealth, ornaments^ cattle^ 
carts &c. Her thirst after knowledge was fully 
satisfied in her new home. To her we owe several 
hymns of the Rig-Veda. But she is more reputed 
as being the mother of our first and great philosopher 
Kapila, 

8. PuTAVRATA. Perh. 2900 B. C. TO 2876 B. C. 

Priyavrata succeeded his father about 3900 
B. C. He is said to have been the greatest monarch 
of the line. Acc. to Bhigavat, he married princess 
Varhishmati, a daughter of Visva-karman-^the great 
Deva architect. But acc. to Vishnu Purana, Priyavrata 
married a daughter of. Kardama and had by her 
10 sons and 2 daughters. If Kardama be the same 
whom Priyavratafs sister Devahuti had married, the said 
marriage becomes almoiit impossible The names of 
the 10 sons of Priyavrata appear to be somewhat differ- 
ent in different Purans. Only Vishnu and Garura 
Puranas agree. We adopt their names. 3 of his sons 
refused royalty and made pyrennis. Priyavrata made a 
partition of his empire and sent the 7 sons to 7 different 
continents as Viceroys. The eldest prince Agnidhra— 
got Jamvu-Dwipa (Asia) a. Medhdtithi got Plaksha (now 
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sabnirged lado-AMcta coatiaeat). 3. Vaputhauui 
got Saloiali (Africa) Q. It Somali Uad^ corraptloa 
of aadeat Salmali Owipa ? 4. Dyolimaa got tome 

load la Krauacha Dwipa ( perhaps riai/ro/arii), 
5. Bhav^a got Sake Dwipa (Europe). 6. Savana or 
Savala got Pushkara Dwipa (cooUaeot of good lakes 
f. #. North America). 7. Jyotishmaa got Kusa Dwipa, 
coatiaeat of Llaaot etc.— 1. #. Sooth America). Vis. 
P. II. I 5 Bhagavat V. I, • Devi*Bhagavat VIII. 4.) 

Priyavrata was a great mao ia all reipecU. His 
special fame rests 00 liit conquests. It is said that one 
half of his empire was lighted by the sun, while the 
other half remained in darkness. This simply means 
that his dominions lay widely scattered ov^r the globe 
like ouy world-wide British Empire. Puranists called him 
tipriyavrata the Great.'* In his old age^ he passed into 
religious retirement, leaving the Raj to his eldest son 
Agnidhra. The bold maritime activities and the 
conquests of these early Hindus may be regarded by 
some as nothing more than curiosities, in defence, 
it may be said that all the traditions of India point to 
them as facts ; modern ' research also finds those 
ancients living in a *'noom-day glare of civilisation.*' 
The Aryans, whether of the past or of modern times, 
have displayed eitraordinary power of brain, body and 
miad. Moreover, what is impossible with the early 
Indo-Aryans whose Rig*Veda, whose grammar and 
whose philosophy are still extant and excite wonder 
of the world ? 
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Priytvrata it tald to have introduced the worship 
of the Eldest Sksskiki that heart one-tiith power of 
the Creator. In Bengal^ the it stilt worshipped by our 
females in June for male issue. Priyavrata had long 
no child. At the instruction of a seer, he worshipped 
the goddess and obtained a son first of all. 

4. Agnibhra. PiBH. 2875 to 2850 B. C. 

Priyavrata was succeeded by his eldest ton Agnidhra, 
formerly a Viceroy under his father in the Northern 
Asia. We are told that he ruled the people like his 
father He assumed the reins of government in Brah- 
mivarta about sBys B. C. The empire of PriyavraU 
split up under bit sons who ruled their own kingdoms, 
large or small^ without any connection with the Central 
government. The system of a central government with 
subordinate parts— was almost absent then. Agnidhra’s 
reign was not an eventful one. In his old age, he 
divided his Asiatic possessions amongst his nine sons, 
as follows 

I. Ndbhi got Himu*V0rska alias Nabhi Varsha 
which is now the tract between the N. W. Himalaya and 
the Arabian Sea. 

a. Harl got NaiskMdkM vmrska or JSfari vMrsks 
between the Mts-Nishadha (Nyssa) and HemaknU 
(Kara korum). This tract is now covered by Karakorum 
region and the Russian Turkestan. 

3. Ildvrila— got //d enrsAn-— between the Mts. Nila 
and Nyssa, now known as the table-land of Pamir* 
Sanskrit Parvata Meru or Sumeru. 
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4. Rimyaka got what It now called Chinete 
Tartary, between Mti. Sveta (Sofed Koh) and Nila. 

5. Hiranmaya got what it now known at Mongolia 
between the Mti. Sringavan and Sofed Koh. 

6. Kuru got Kuruvartha — now Siberia, between 
Uttara Samudra (North Sea) and Mt. Sringavan. 

7. Kimpumtha got what U now N. China, north- 
ward to the tea. 

8. Bhadrdfva got the southern half of the Chinete 
Empire. 

9. Ketuman got Ketumalvartha— between the 
Caspian Sea and the M&lyavan (|) mountain, lliis It 
now Ruttiatic Turkestan— on the eastern shoret of the 
Catpian Sea. 

Tbit partition of Asia into 9 parts is mentioned by 
(i) Vish. P. If. a. (ii) Bhdgavat. V. 16. (lit) Devi Bhdg. 
VIII. Chap. 4, and 8. (iy) Garura P. I. Chap 54. (v) 
Brahma P Chap. 18, (vi) Varkha P. Chap. 38. (vll) 
Brahmknda P. Chap. 75. 


6. Nabhi 2850 B. C. 6. Rwhabha Diva 
2840-2825 B. C. 

Agnidhra was succeeded by hit eldest son Nabhi 
about a8S0 B. C. Hit reign appears to have been barren 
of events. The military spirits of his ancestors were 
gone Other New Aryan dynasties were rising into 
prominence in the North and East. NabhJ^s power was 
iniUly c<m«Md to the woth ol N. W. 

Perhap* he thought more of peace aad religion than of 
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politics. Hit s6b RitkabbA Dcvt succeeded bin 
perhaps about 0840 B.C. Like bis father, he also thought 
little of politics. Moreoferi he was of a religious turn 
of miod. He had numerous wlvet^ chief of whom was 
Jayanti, the dsughterof Indra— king of the Deva Aryans 
of the North. He begot 100 sons, the eldest of whom 
was Bharata. He tried his utmost to make his tons 
pious and meritorious. He ruled his subiects on 
righteous principles and good counsels given by sages 
and seers. It is said that his kingdom was so pros- 
perous that greed and theft were unknown. On a 
festive occasion he went with his queen Jayanti to his 
father*indaw*s house. There while seeing the dance 
of a prostitute named NiUnjasd, he suddenly grew sick 
of the world and its pleasures. Before long, he return- 
ed home and installed Bharata on the throne and then 
renounced the world (0825 B. C.) He repaired to the 
Kallas mountain and there built himself a cot in which 
he passed some years in religious contemplation. He 
discovered the first principles of Jainism, The Jains 
call him Adinaih or 1st Tirthankar i. e, spiritual con- 
queror. The Jain merchants of Western India have 
dedicated splendid buildings and temples to Rishabha 
Deo— on Mt. Abu (Rajputana). The tenets of Rishabha 
Deva were mainly these (i) Salvation is possible 
without the idea of God. (il) Creation is self-sown and 
eternal. 

(iii) Eatreme regard for life in any form. 

(iv) Moral self-culture. 

(v) Living in a state of nature. 
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ThsiSf isid hs^ lesd to AVst/o /mim i. #. psro 
wisdom which Soally leads to UuM (salvalioo). YmHs 
alone are entitled to have the enviable ‘*pnre wisdom*— 
a step to salvation. 

He thought of no God and gave no Idea of God. 
Creation, acc. to him, is eternal. He admitted the 
authority of the Veda partially, for he could not approve 
animal slaughter. His religion was pure, sublime and 
natural and as such it was at first meant for the wise 
alone, though afterwards introduced amongst laymen 
in suitable forms by the later Jainas. 

6. Bhakata. PiAH. 2825 B. C. 

Prince Bliarata came to the throne about 2825 ^ 

He was pious but warlike. He is credited with having 
conquered 8 islands of the sea. What led to these 
foreign conquests— >is not known. We think— at the 
entreaty of the Aryan merchants oppressed by the 
natives of those places, Bharata conquered and anneied 
those islands to his kingdom. Bharata's kingdom, 
called Bkhrata^vanha and composed of 9 parts, is 
mentioned in (i) Vishnu P. II. Chap a. fii) Mat. P, 
Cb. 1 13 (iii) Vayu P. Chap. 34, (iv) Varaha P. Chap, 
75. (v) Bhagavat V. Chap. 16 (vi) Garuta P. Part I. 
Ch. 54 (vii) Brahma P. Ch. 18. (viii) Mahabharata 
— Bbishma Book, Chap. 6. (ia) Harivansa. (a) Kurma 
P. Chap. 45. (si) Mdrkandeya P. Chap. 54. (sii Agni 
P. Chap. 119. (siii) Siva P.— Dharma Sanhita— 
Chap. 33. (siv) Devi Bhigavat. Chap. 4 (*»«) 

Padma P. Svarga Part Chap. a. 
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These works simply mention the nine pirts. Eicept 
perhips one^ the others give no definite position ol 
them. Astronomers Vardhamihire (O. 587 A. D.) and 
Bhiskara (1114 A. D.) are wrong in their supposed 
identifications of those parts in India itself. Cunning- 
ham also appears to have been misled by them. The 
correct meaning is that BhirMiM VMrska i. €» Bharata*s 
kingdom, (not India) included eight islands and India 
Proper. The Vkyu Puran alone, better informed, gives 
a somewhat clear idea of the thing : **The kingdom of 
Bharata consists of nine islands that are separated from 
one another by sea ; so they are not easy of access.*^ 
They are : — 

(i) indra Dwipa — then perhaps an island in the 
mouth of the Indus, and now a part of Sind, 

(ii) ATniern— Cutch 

(iii) rdwrananfo— Ceylon. (iv) Goikasiiman, 

Andaman. 

(v) or Nagavara, Nicober. (vi) Saumys, 

Sumatra, (vii) Gandkarva^^Jsivk, (uii) Bnruna, Borneo, 
(ii) India Proper (most prob. the N. W. part of it. 

In time India alone was called Bharata varsha 
Bharata was pious, affectionate to his people and hospi- 
table to strangers and guests. He is called one of the 
5 Great Emperors of Ancient India. He perforned an 
Imperial Sacrifice. He had 3 sons by bis queen Pancha- 
}ani,who were often at war with one another, He devised 
various means to quiet his bouse but in vain. The princes 
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grew more wild day by day. Annoyed, Bharata wai go- 
ing to leare home when the queen and the Princes fell 
on hii feet, begged his pardon and warmly pressed him 
to stay, solemnly promising correction ol their temper. 
Bharata had no faith in their words | so he left home 
and went to the hermitage of Pulastya to practise Yoga 
there. At first he improved much in spiritual culture. 
But soon an incident happened which quite arresfed his 
progress. They said, the king had left his palaces and 
pleasures but not his attachment, which caused his fall. 
One day when Bharata was performing some ablutions 
in a river, a deer, far gone in pregnancy, came to the 
opposite bank to drink. Suddenly terrihed by the roar 
of a lion, she leaped on the stream for fear of life. She 
almost crossed the river when she dropped a young in 
the very water and died. The poor fawn came floating 
near the king. Bharata was moved and out of pity took 
it home and began to pet it with great care. Other sages 
warned him but to no purpose. He looked on that exercise 
of mercy as a broad way to heaven. For a year or two, 
Bharata entirely forgot his God and reared up the 
fawn, with parental care and affection. One day, when 
Bharata was out, the fawn, now grown up, was at large, 
a wild herd of deer came near the hermitage. The pet 
deer at once forgot his benefactor, mixed with the herd 
and went away. Bharata on his return, found the deer 
missing and felt the loss most keenly. His thoughts 
were now after the pet and he died before long— think- 
ing of the deer. 
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After Bharata^ the dynasty fast declined. Though 
it ran to the s8th generation, we find no kings worthy 
of historic note. 

The Line of Uttanapidsi the second son of Manu 
deserves mention here. 

Uctdnpida*s line was a short one of 14 kings. So, 
it became estinct by 2500 B. C. or earlier. 

I. Uttinapdda. About 2900 B. C. 

Manu gave his 2nd son a kingdom, we know not 
where. This Uttdnapida was a weak king and a weak 
and uaorious person. He had two queens ^Suruchi and 
Suniti by name. The queens had a son each. The 
king was very fond of Suruchl who had tied him in her 
apron's strings. As a consequence. Suniti and her son 
Dhruva were always slighted.) One day. during the 
absence of Suruchi. the king took Dhruva, then aged 
only six, on his lap and fondled him. Queen Suruchi—^ 
incensed at this, suddenly stepped in. rebuked the king 
and forced him to send off Dhruva at once from on his lap. 
This sour alight of the step-mother cut Dhruva tp the 
quick. He went to his mother and stated his sorrows. 
Suniti calmed the grieving prince, saying. '*My son. pray 
to God who alone can make man happy and great." The 
young prince caught the Idea and thence forward learnt 
to pray to God for better days— for the kingdom. When 
he grew up a lad. he stole away from his mother— to 
live la a wood like an ascetic and to pray to God with 
thorough concentration of mind. The devotion of Dhruva 
Is still a favorite talk with the Hindus all over India. 
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Dhrnva asked a kingdom and by the grace of God he 
gained It. The proud queen Soiuchi and her son Uttama 
passed time merrily for several years. Then bad times 
came on them. Once Prince Uttama with a large 
retinue, went out a-hunttng. In course of his prolonged 
hunting excursions, Uttama reached the country of the 
Yakshas, north of the Himalayas. There unluckily a fight 
ensued between the two parties and Uttama was killed 
by the Yakshas. The king led by queen Suruchi, former* 
ly had banished the innocent queen Suniti and her son. 
Now he grew penitent and recalled Suniti and Dhruva. 
Having crowned Dhruva on the throne, the old king 
passed into religious retirement. 

a. Dhruva Perh. 2865 B. C. 

Dhruva began to rule about 2865 B. C. To be 
avenged on the authors of his brother's death, he led 
an army against the Yakshas and after a sharp conflict, 
defeated them. He was an exceedingly popular ruler. 
After a long peaceful and happy reign, he attained 
Bramha JnanM ( a true knowledge of the Supreme 
Being ) and left the Raj to his eldest son Sisti. (Vis. 
P. 1 . II & 12.) 

CDhruva was followed by 5 kings who are mere blank 
names. The loth, Anga is said to have been important. 
To show his supremacy, he performed a Horse Sacrifice. 
He was a vigorous and good ruler. But unhappily— so 
terribly did his son Vena oppress him that be was com* 
pelted to abdicate and turn an anchorite with queen 
Sunithk. Bhrigu and other sages then placed Vena on 
the throne. 
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II. Vena : about 2815 B. C. 

From hlf youth up, Vena wai most turbulent and 
cruel. It in said that, Ip his boyhood, often would he 
kill his playmates most frivolously. Now ropalty made ‘ 
him blind and insolent. His tyranny now knew no 
bounds. He embraced Jainism and was initiated by 
Rishabha Deva himself. He was a sworn enemy of the 
Brahmins. He forced even the JKrAii ( seers ) to pay 
him tribute. He forcibly employed the Brahmins to 
carry his palanquins. He stopped all religious perfor- 
mance in the State. The whole kingdom was filled with 
consternation. To save the country, people mw no 
other alternative but to kill the wicked king. Erelong 
Vena was done to death. 

By the murder of Vena, the country rather jumped 
out of the frying pan into the fire. Anarchy prevailed 
everywhere. Life and property were at the mercy of 
the robbers. The Brahmans became alarmed. They 
soon decided to place Vena's young son Prithu on the 
throne. 

13 . Prithu : about 3815 B. C. 

Prithu made an excellent king; soon his full authority 
was established over the entire kingdom. He made new 
village, towns, ports, castles, camps &c. The country 
became hi||ldy prosperous under him. They say ne was 
like Manu in parental affections towards his people, like 
Brahmi in authority, like Vrihaspati in Vedic lore and 
like Vishnu in self-possession. He was modest, meek 
and of winning manners. He was unrivalled in doing 
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good to others. Hii praise was on everybody's lips. 
From his time^ coort-encomiasts called the "Suta aod 
Hhgadha*^ first came in vogue. He died after a very 
long and glorious reign of 40 or 50 years. His queen 
Arch! became ksaii and immolated herself on' her 
husbpnd's funeral pyre. His capital was called Prlthd- 
daka ( now Pehoa ). The Caste-system first began here. 

Prlthu was succeeded by his eldest son Antardhi 
whose crown-name was Bijitiswa. Out of affection, he 
appointed his 3 other brothers to 3 parts of the kingdom. 
Prithu had left a large hoard in the treasury, which his 
pious son utilised in long expensive sacrifices and cha- 
rities. His grandson Prdchinavarhi's reign is reputed for 
numerous grand sacrifices. It is said the earth for 
many miles was filled with his sacrificial altars. He 
was succeeded by his 10 sons whose common name was 
Prachetas. We here meet with an Instance of polyandry. 
The 10 Pracheta brothers had one common wife. With 
them the line of Uttanapada comes to an end. Prachetas 
were very pious ; they refused royally for Brahminhood. 
Their successors passed for sages, and enjoyed high 
reputation as model Brahmans. 



eHAPTBR VIII. 

§13. Aryu R^ienitiM. 

(i) Down-fall of the Northern Aryans. 

(II) The Aryan Kaliyuga Epoch. 3103 B C. (lunar) » 
3950 B. C. lolar. 

(ill) Regeneration, (a) The Saptarahi Era 3076 B. C. 
• 3935 B. C. (solar). 

We have already sald^ the Northern Aryans lived in 
numerous clans, tribes or families— all free in thinking, 
living and actions. About 3,000 B. C, the Aryan society 
took a quite new turn. The thoughtful Aryans lived 
apart from the mass. Many of them seldom married. The 
result was that in half a century, the Aryan mass of the 
North became internally rotten. This moral downfall of 
the Aryans has been clearly depicted in the Mahabliarata, 
Peaco Book, Chapter 59. In order distinctly to mark 
this downfall of the Aryans, an epoch called the KaiiyugM 
(Iron Age) was started by the sages. The initial point 
of it is 3103 B. C. laBar»395o B. C. solar. That 
Kaliyuga Era runs even to this day. The sages, alarmed 
at the anarchical state of society, informed Brahmd— 
the greatest 'Aryan seer. What Pope was to early' 
Christendom, that Brahma was to those Aryans^ He 
held en eeeembiy of the sages and seers whom he 
nddciaeed thus **Seert and sages, to allow society to 
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f o OR witkoot the best thiokert to f uide the mm, ii io 
letve the body without the heed. True wledon— the 
palb to lelvetioD— it attaioeble io the world aad not in 
alooloett from it. So, 1 detire thote of you who are 
stilt young, to marry and beget virtuout children for the 
benefit of the society. For better government, 1 further 
propote to introduce nionarchiet over the variout clant.* 
All modestly bowed to his reasonable command, but 
many declined to marry for fear of the lost of penance. 
Only 21 most distinguished seers, including Brahma him. 
self, married They are known as Prajafuti RisAis i r. 
progenitors. Brahm 4 married fair Savitri reputed for 
her chastity. She bore him two daughters aad no son. 
So he married a second wife from the Indian side, born 
of a milkman family. Still he bad no male issue. The 
progenitors were mostly representatives of clans that 
owned principalities in different localities. They begot 
many children some of whom became seers and some, 
warriors. The great sage Bhrigu begot 14 sons. Of 
them only two viz. Chyavana and Apiiuvan became 
and la became dtvaiMS iy t, warriors. Of these 
latter,, Daksha the youngest founded a small kingdom 
near the source of the Ganges, with his capital at 
Kanakhala, j miles south of Hurdwar. The seven seers 
known in history as SapUrskiy are said to have been 
the ancestors of the high<a»te Hindus of India. 

An era called the SapUrsAi^ of which the initial 
point is 3076 B. C. (Iunar)«29a5 B. C. solar was 
started in Kashmir in honour of them. The era is still 
current there. 



Il6 THI HINDU HISTOIIY. 

Below if given a geneology tbit indkitet the 
•duroet of ill future dynistiet of India 

I. The Lines of the **7 Seers (Saptarshi) 

I. Mariehi~Kuyapa...Vivssvdii^Froin him origi- 
nates the Solar dy.) s- Atri— -Soma (From him comet 
the Lunar Dy.) 3. Anglri begot 7 teert and 10 warrior 
sons, Vrihaspali and others. 4. Pulsttya— -Visravas-* 
Kuvera. 5. Pulaha«iGati— >Kardama^ Variman and 
Sahithnu. Kapila and 9 daughters. (Harivansa and 
Vish. P.) 6 Kratu«iSannatt— The **Valakhilya'' sages 
said to be pigmies in stature f 7. Vasista. 

II. The great sage Bhrigu begot 14 sons, of whom 
2 became seers and 12 kings. Daksha— the youngest 
of these, founded a small kingdom near the sources ot 
the Ganges. 

The Brahmans and the Kihatriyas of ancient dyna* 
sties were descendants of these 7 or 8 seers, Other 
lines originated from other progenitors. The Rig-Veda, 
the Sanskrit Epics and the Puranas have mentioned 
many distinguished kings who belonged neither to the 
Solar nor to the Lunar dynasty, but to other less Im- 
portant dynasties, no more represented or recognised. 

Brahmd, Vishnu, and Siva make the Hindu Trinity. 
Brabmk is the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver and Siva 
is the Destroyer and Reproducer. Needless to sa^ that 
this later spiritual evolution 'was based on historical 
element (vide also A.A* MacdonelFs Sanskrit Literature). 
Historically, Brahmd'^the greatest Aryan sage, regin f- 
rniii the Aryans, by asking the seers to raise up issue 
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(Mahtbb, and Brahma Valvarta Puran^ Brahma khanda, 
Chap. 8 1 also Srikuhoa Khanda^ Chap. 3a.) 

Marichi's son was KisfMpM^ to called from KasyUy a 
special preparation df Soma juice^which was hit favorite 
drink. He was a great warrior. Tradition asserts 
(vide Rajatarangini) that he had wrested the flowery vale 
now called Kashmir (Kdsyapa Mtru or Mir) from a 
Oaitya king called Jalodbhava. Kasyapa married several 
daughters of Daksha— king of Kanakhala. In hit first 
wife Diti, he bad begot two powerful sons namely 
Hiranykksha and Hiranya Katipu. Their children be- 
came known as the Daityas. They soon multiplied and 
attained great political importance. In the and wife 
Kasyapa begot le tons called the Adityas from 
their mother, AdiiL 

These new Aryans occupied ail tracts north of the 
Himalayas : About 2860 B. C the Daitya and the 
Dinava Aryans grew very powerful. It is said, they 
built a small empire.. 

The moit excellent people that the world has per- 
haps yet produced, were the Devas^ a section of the new 
Aryans Many of the prominent Devat hav^ long 
passed for gods, and have lost their original historic 
characters. Yet, doubtless they were men— ^excellent 
men*— *the Shining Ones.' We give the following proofs 
of the human nature of the Deva Aryans, though the 
Sanskrit Epics, the Puranas, and other works have been 
highly saturated with their deification 

(i) Yudhisthira, speaking on Death, observes— 'No- 
body can escape death. Death kills the Devat| the 
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Dteftfat. the Gtndbervit and all’ (Mahabh. Drona Booh 
Oiap. 50). 

(II) Again^ Nhrada alto tpeaking on Death, tayt— 
*Tke Devat alto with Indra at their bead, die like men. 
The Devai alto have mortal naroet and framet.’ (Mahabh. 
Drona Book. Chap. 55.) 

nii) In reply to the taunt of Indra, the king of the 
Devat, Ball— the Daitya Emperor— laid *i, vou anc 
all others, who will in lime, obtain the Indraihip^ will 
go the tame way at hundreds of Indrat have already 
gone. This Indraship it not held by anybody for ever. 
Many others will gain the Indriiship in future/’ (Mahabh 
Peace Book, Chap, aay.) 

The Davas belonged to many families— the most im- 
portant being the Aditya, the Visvadeva, the Batu, the 
Tushita, the Abhasvara, the Marut, the Mihirajika, the 
Sidhya, the Rudra &c. 33 of the Devas attained special 
eacellence and became most distinguished. These 33 
Devas became afterwards in popular legend, magnified 
in’to 33 crores of devas, as if one deva is equal to a 
crore of ordinary mortals \ ; 

From the Malsya Parana Chap. 95 appear the homes 
of the different peoples of that time 

(i) The Daityat and the Danavas lived on the Sweia 
Parvata (Sofed Koh 7 ) to the far north. 

(ii) The Devas lived on the Sumeru uow perh. 
known as Pamir Tableland. 

(iii) The Rkkihuas, Pisichas and Yakshas—on the 
Himalayas. (Perh. ancestors of the Dravidians.) 
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(iv) The GtndliArvAi arc! Apitraf (iRcttloti of the 
Afghtos) OR the Heoiakuta (Karakoram.) 

(v) The Nagat aad Takihakas (aoceitore of the 
Torkt)— OR the Nithadha (Mt. Nytea.) 

(vi) The great leers lived or the Mt. Nila— to the 
far Rorth. 

(vii) The PitrU lived or the SrlRgAwao hills, to the 
west of Sumeru r. #. or the eastern shores of the 
Casplao Sea. Other accouRts are found elsewhere. 

The kin^s of the Vairaja dynasty of Biihoor gradually 
lost all hold on the North About a86o B. C. Daltyas 
grew powerful so much so that severti of them are 
called by the Puranists as emperors. The Devas also 
gradually rose to great eminence by 2850 B. C. Their 
rise and eacellent progess was watched with the 
extreme jealousy by the Daityas. The brotherly and 
friendly relations between the Daityas and the Devas 
were now daily strained. 

Before long, an incident happened that drove the 
both to bitter hostilities for long 3a years, off and on 
This is known as the First Great Civil War or the 
Devisura War. Somadeva, the Chief of the Atri clan 
and founder of the future Lunar Dynasty of N. India, 
intending to perform an imperial Sacrifice, summoned 
amongst others, the Daityas who however, indignant 
at this presumptuous audacity of the Devas, resented 
and refused to attend. Nay, they declared war on the 
Devas and soon invaded the Deva lerritorry. We do 
not know the strength of each army nor the details of 
the battles fought. The conflict was very sharp and the 
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lOM of livot on both tides was considerable. The War 
began in 2830 B. C. or a little after, and ended in 
j8i8 B. C. The Devas were unrivalled in religion, 
learning, arts and indnttrles | but perhaps a little inferior 
to the Daityas in military operations. So they first 
sustained great defeats. Then a Deva General, Puran- 
dara by name began to figure prominently. His capiul 
success in the war led the Devas to declare him their 
king with the title of Inira (lit. *the most exalted king^. 
Defeat quickened the Daitya spirit ai.d after some time 
they fell on the Devas with such a terrible onset that 
the Devas failed to hold their ground. The Deva cause 
was going to be lost when Siva, the mighty Chief of the 
Rudras, took the field, at the entreaty of the Devas, 
turned the tide of the battle, inflicted a signal defeat 
on the Daityas and drove the enemies to the shores of 
PMchima Samudru (western sea : Arabian or Caspian 
Sea). When the Daityas were first strengthening their 
power in the north, several Daityas then migrated to the 
South, and founded kingdoms in several parts of India. 
One powerful kingdom was to the south of the Vindhyas ; 
several were on the eastern Vindhyas , one was in 
Kikata (Gaya province). When the Northern Daityas 
grew a little weakened, the Southern Daityas came 
forward against the Devas. South now became the 
dancing ground of Mars. Rudra (Siva) again led an 
army and after a hard struggle killed Tripura— the 
Daitya king of the Central Province. The services of 
Rudra to the Deva cause have been thankfully sung by 
the seers : R. V. II. 33. 5^ 
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(i) '*Abl3«bodl3d, potieMed of mtny (ormi, terrible 
Rudra it wearing bright gold ornameoU. He ii the 
lord af the vniverte and preeerver of ail. 

(iJ) worshipful Rudra | You are the holder of 
bow and arrow. You have many formi and have worn 
the ornamenti called nishka. You preserve the whole 
wide world. Who is stronger than you f 

(iii) **Let ns pray to the fierce Rudra— seated in 
the car. youthful terrible like a beast and destroyer of 
foes. May His army kill our enemies.*' 

(iv) *<As the son bends to bis blessing father^ so do 
we bend before you, 0 great Rudra !* 

(v) *'Be propitious : be not angry with us ; do not 
destroy us. We shall all— sons, grandsons together 
pray to Thee much in this Sacrifice,’* 

To the heroic Rudra family, the debt of the Devas 
appears to have been immense. Tradition bears the 
bright record of the deeds of one female*warrior, even 
Um&, wife of Rudra. In terrible battles, she killed 
the Daitya Chiefs Mahisha, Sumbha and Nishumbha 
(grandson of Pralhkda) and their Generals Dhumraksha, 
Chanda, Munda and Raktabija, on the Vindhya hills. 
Alarmed at these reverses, one great Daitya kii^g^ 
Durga by name, collected a very strong and large army. 
The Devas feared that their fortune now hung by a 
slender thread. So they were filled with dismay. But 
Uma again took the field with a lion ramp. Still no 
heart cherished the least hope of her success against 
such strong knd enormous odds. Before battle, shh 
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iitplrtd her aolditrs with her martiel ipirit eo nuch to 
Ihit her toldiert taw her aa a very goddett of Victory 
iicaraate. The battle waa the fierceat— Umft won the 
day after all. Later oo, her ton Kartika became the 
Goaeral of the Deva army. He killed the laat great 
Diltya Tiraka by aame. 

A aomewhat detailed deacription it given of the 
wife aad aoaa of Rudra — ia the R. V. Vi. 66. 3 ) VI. 66. 
iiaad Vl, 66. 64. 

The worthip and image of Siva of the after age 
originated from the deacriptiona given in the Rig-Veda 
already quoted. The Devaa gave Umi the title of 
Durgm fur having alain the moat formidable foe Durga. 
Her worahip 6rat began a century later*—!, r about 
ayoo B. C. It is aaid that Suratha first started her puja. 
To clear the point, we quote a portion of the early 
geneology Soma (the founder of the Lunar Dynasty) 
— Budha— 'Chaitra— Adhiratha — Soratha : Again, Uttan. 
'pada— -Dhruva— Utkala*— x —Nandi. Suratha, being 
defeated by Nandi, lost his kingdom and went to the 
wood, smarting under grief. A Vaisya king ruled Kalinga 
then. His grandson— Prince Samadhi was turned out 
of the house for his eatreme liberality. Samkdhi met 
Soratha and both beramh friends. Once they saw a 
great sage named Medhasa. At his instance^ they 
followed him to Poshlrara, 7 miles from Ajmir, and 
there they long prayed to Durgd for better times. In 
their worship, they became Siddh^ 1 . 1 successful. It 
is said that Suratha regained his kingdom by another 
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fight and Sanfidhi regaintd Kaliaga. That Durgd Puja 
BOW forms the greatest festival 1b Beagal— with the 
differeace that formerly her worship was meotal aod Ib 
the spring season, but now her image is worshipped 
in Autumn. 

The war was a defensive one for the Devas and they 
maintained their own. The Daitya power continued 
in the North and in India. The hostilities stopped for 
a time no doubt. But we shall hear of fresh out*break 
hereafter. The Devas gradually obtained great political 
importance. Several most distinguished Devas deserve 
special notice here : — 

(i) Brahma, son to the sage Niranjana, was Pope 
of the Aryans; lived on the Pamir Table-land of which 
the eastern boundary was Thian-san Mt., Chinese 
Thian.sansr Abode of Brahma cf. also Ban.Poas Brah- 
maputra. Hindu tradition points to this greatest seer 
as the first source of all knowledge, secular and sacred ; 
He it was who had first compiled the Vedic hymns, 
drawn up a Penal Code, compiled an alphabet afterwards 
parent of the Sdrada^ Srikarsha and Kutilm alphabets, 
written the first great medical work : had been the 
first great astronomer, reformer, regenerator and 
coloniser. He was a very Angel of Peace and Progress 
and knew little or no fighting at all. No Pope in the 
early Christendom commanded a greater respect and 
confidence as did Brahmd—- in the then Aryan world. 
He was the supreme authority on all matters. It is said 
that Ujjain, House of Brahmk or the Sumeru (Pamli^ 
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aad Siddhapuri«--aow Sid>r$v (tee Johntlon't Map of 
Asia) IQ Siberia— were on the 0 ^ meridian of the 
Hindui. 4 great rivert flowed down the Tableland : the 
Bbadri or Subhadra (Ob or Obet)«-*R. V. YMvydvati, 
flowed to the north ; the Sita (HtUto) now Y^rmend 
and Subihini (Huangho) flowed eastward to the Chinese 
Sea. The Waokihu— R. V Ysksku, (R. Oxui) flowed to 
the west $ and the Alakdnatidd (the Ganges) flowed 
southward. Later on, when spiritual ideas were evol- 
ved out of these historical data, Brahmk came to be 
known as the an Idea still prevalent in all 

Hindu writings ! We have mentioned Brahmk as a 
coloniser. He was perhaps the first to discover the 
most philosophic grounds of India and Burma where he 
lived for penetential purposes, performed Sacrifices and 
then filled them with sages who afterwards made 
estensive penance-groves and hermitages there. Modern 
Burma— Sanskrit Brahmadesa — owed its name to 
Brahma who had lived there for several years on the 
Iravatl (Vide Sabdakalpa Druma, Brahma &c). From 
Brahma's first astronomical observations made in 
Assam, the country received the name of PrMg^JyotiikM 
(ii) Rudra— was the Chief of the Rudra family of 
1 1 brothers : he lived on the Kailasa mountain. He wav 
a great hero, physician, law-giver and the greatest 
grammarian that the world has yet produced. His first 
wife was Sati who probably lent the word Sait to a self- 
immolating Hindu widow. In the Puranas, he is known 
as Siva (the great Benefactor.) Heroic Uma— hit and 
wife already noted, was daughter to a king of Simla 
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(Hi) Indri It was the title of the Deva-king, 
PuriDdara or Sakra had killed 99 powerful Daityas and 
performed 100 Sacrifices^ For his valor &c. he was 
elected the ist lodra. He married Sacki Divi, daughter 
of a Daitya Chief named Pulomk. He had 3 sons and 
one daughter. This Princess Jayanti was married to 
Rishabha Deva. the well-known founder of jainism. 

Indra lived at his capital Amardvati— in the tract 
called Indiklaya«-^now shewn as /nder AUya in Johns- 
ton^s Map, to the north of the Hindukush mountain. 
Most prob. the original fndralaya was some 400 miles 
more northerly than it is now. Ip the Rig-Veda, we 
find Indra in two capacities vis, as the Rain god and 
as the Deva king and the greatest Protector of the 
Aryans. Of the gods of the R. V— indra is the most 
prominent and is invoked with some 250 hymns. We 
quote a few for illustration - 

(i) Visvamitra, invoking Indra, says 

**0 Indra I killing the Dasyus, save the Aryans.'^ 

(R.V.III. 34*) 

(ii) One day, in one single engagement, Indra killed 
50,000 of the enemies. (R. V. IV, 38.) 

(iii) The powerful Non-Aryan Chiefs Ku-yava and 
Ayu lived in forest tracts and would fall on the Aryan 
villages and towns, with their men, whenever an oppor- 
tunity occured. (R. V, I. 104,) 

(a) The most powerful was Krishna who lived on 
the R. Ansumati. His army was 10,000 strong. Very 
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CTMt wu hit oppretiiott. So, Indra killed him. 
(R. V. VII. 96.) 

(iv) lodra alto punithed even refractory and wicked 
Aryao kingt. Two Aryan kingt Arna and Chitra.ratha 
were killed by Indra in a battle on the R. Sarayn. 

(v) Indra gave a realm to king Duryoni— ^after 
killing the Non. Aryan Chief Kujavkcha. (R. V. I. 174.) 

(vi) Indra killed the Non- Aryan kings Nava Vattwa 
and Vrihadratha and placed Aryan kings on their 
thrones. (R. V. X. 49.) 

The Indras— one after another-continued to rule in 
the north till tome tfme after the Mahabharata War. 
Then we hear of them no more. 

Some tagel first introduced the worthip of Indra into 
the Aryan society. It however met with a storm of 
opposition from other sages. The praise and despraise 
of Indra are recorded in the numerous hymns of the 
Rig-Veda. The worship consisted mostly in Bacchan- 
alian feasts. This religious difference led the Iranians 
to separate from the Indo. Aryans. The Irknians 
were strict moralists. Even the majority of the Indo* 
Aryans were opposed to the worship of Indra. 

(iv) Vishnu was the youngest oi the Adityas, hi|t 
greatest of tnem all in merits. He was a warrior and 
had killed several powerful Daltyat. If ia said that he 
had built Lanka in Ceylon for the aummer residence of 
Indra. 

(v) Dtktha. son of Bhrigu. ruled at Kanakhala near 
Hardwar. He was falber-ln-law to most of the elderly 
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DcYAf. He bed niArried bit Princett Diktbiyaei to 
Rttdrt. Sbe wet vety chaste. So they called her SmU 
Ooce Daktha was present in a Deva assembly where all 
but Kudra rote to him. Daksha was wounded. After 
some time Daksha performed a Sacrifice to which be 
invited all the Devas but Rudra and Sait, Sati was 
aggrieved and came down from Kailas to her father's 
house. Daksha blamed Rudra so much in her presence 
that she was cut to the quick and died soon. Sail 
already enjoyed great reputation for her virtue. Her 
relics were distributed and interred all over India. That 
has given rise to 51 Sacred Places of the Hindus. 

(vi) Vrihaspati and Sukra :---Vrishaspati was priest 
and guru to the Devat, and Sukra^ a poet^ was priest to 
the Daityas and the Ddnavas. Both were well-versed 
in the Vedic lore : wrote on law, medicine, astronomy, 
art of government &c. Vrihaspati is said to have first 
formulated Atheism for some political purpose. 
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i 14. The Great Renaieauce. 

Thb 29th OemraBT B. C. 

The Aryanit of ihe North were chiefly of two 
claitet the Suras and the Asuras, The former were 
•0 called from their excesttive drinking of Sura (wine), 
while the latter were ridiculed ast Asuras t .e. Teetotaler! 
or people without wine. The latter were puritani and 
small in number ; while the former were a large set 
of chartered libertines. We have noticed their moral 
fall. We have noticed also the reformation and 
regeneration of the Aryans, by the greatest seer 
Brahmd. * The new children of the Rishis, now called 
themselves Divas ^ godly men or shining people/^ 
These Dova Aryans were certainly men like us— -mortal 
beings— historic persons. Later on, spiritual ideas were 
evolTed out of the pure* historical data. Even in this 
new creatiod of their divinity, their semi-historical 
character is clearly visible. It is already noted that the 
Aryans were composed of many tribes, clans and fami- 
lies. The countries of Central Asia were mostly under 
the influence of the Deva Aryans. The word Asura 
has become opprobrious in India : it now means a de- 
mon, or an evil genius. The Rishis were the best 
specimens of the Aryans, Brahmi, the most versatile 
genius, was the acknowledged Chief of the time. U is 
said that under his instructions, S Suraniras i, e. Chiefs 
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of the Devai, conducted the adminUtrtlioB of the 
Aryan Sutee of the North. 

By the middle of the 30th century B. C., the down* 
fall of the Aryans wai almost complete. The 88,000 seera 
never married ; even many females look to religion and 
never married. The time is marked by the Kaliyuga Epochs 
beginning in 310a B. C. ( lunar )« 395 o B. C. ( solar ). 

About 3900 B. C. or later. Brahma set about to rege- 
nerate the Aryans. His Reformation brought about the 
Great Renaissance of the 29ch century B. C., not yet 
known in human history. 

Scholars are eloquent in their praises of Hindu wis- 
dom. arts, and tongue ; but they do not know the rich 
store of lore of the Renaissance. In comparison, all 
later Hindu wisdom appears as mere commentaries*" 
explanations n 

Below is given a brief history of the Deva Renaissance 
which forms the fountain-head of all onr later know- 
ledge and art. The History of no nation, ancient or 
modern, gives us a people like the Devas. Each of the 
33 principal Devas was a versatile genius. Of the moat 
distinguished Romans. J. C;csar alone, excelled in nine 
different qualifications. Some of the courtiers of Philip 11 . 
of Spain were experts in pen, sword and altar. But 
they are nothing, if brought to the Devas. 

I Religion The method of worship took a new 
turn with the Devas. Our Kishis had followed a limple 
natural course. But the Devas introduced magnificent 
sacrifices, often connected with their conquests. Brick- 
built altars of various shapes were devised. Several 
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priests were employed. Betsts were killed. Greed 
feasts followed^ aloeK with gifts to sages aad the poor, 
musiCi song and dance ftc. 

II. Uterature :«-»lt is a general belief that the four 
Vedas, eicept the oldest parts of the Rig. Veda, were 
composed and compiled in India. No doubt, there is 
much truth la it. We, however, think tbpt all the Vedas 
originated in parts in the North. It is said that Brahmi 
had set men to collect the earliest hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. These amounted to a huge mass, numbering 
about a lakh (100,000) of hymns. Evidently, a very 
small part of them came to India. 

With the beginning of grand sacrifices and other 
rites and rituals, the Yajur Veda also (the Black one) 
began in the North, Surya Deva, the youngest brother 
of Brahmd, had compiled the Sgmans, (ChhSodogya 
Upanishad ; the Black Yajur Veda, P. 477 and Manu 
Sanhiift, IV. 144), 

**Thc Sima Veda was composed in DivaJoka i. e. 
North and brought to India afterwards Menu’s adjec- 
tive fiirys is Wrongly explained as ’’sacred to the 
manes.” Dr. Buhler aad Prof. Maxmuller also have 
followed the wrong meaning and said, **Sima* Veda 
is sacred to the Manes” | though this Veda knows 
nothing of a Sraddha ceremony. The great sage 
Atharva, born of the Angiticlan, (some Identify him 
with the great sage Blirigu) and a disciple of Brahma, 
wrote a Veda of his own^ full of charms, spells, Incanta- 
tions, domestic rites and medicines. It was intended for 
the common people of the North, In its present form of 
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io Books, this Veda is said to have been composed by 
other sages of the Angiras clan Its chapter on Brahma- 
Vidya (Theosophy) is a novel feature. Yet it long remain* 
ed noD-canonical. The MundakopanUhad, Beginning, 
states that Brahma taught Atharvi Theosophy. The 
spirit of the time had inspired some of our ladies even to 
compose a good number of hymns still extant. 

The word 'Bihle\ originally a book, afterwards came 
to mean "the holy hook*, the Scripture. So, the word 
Veda originally meant '‘'knowledffe^^ (of the Aryans) but 
afterwards, "Sacred Knowledge". Tradition asserts 
that Atharva's first collection and arrangement of the 
Kik, Yajur and Sama hymns &c.— ‘became known as the 
Trayi of the North. They are our modern Poetry, 
Prose and Songs chanted for different ends, Agni 
Oeva collected the later Rig-Vedic hymns in India. I he 
Seer Vkyu collected the Black Yajur Veda in India 
(Manu, l-33)j also Satapatlia BiBliniana, XI. 4. The 
White Yajur Veda was composed by YAjna Valkya in 
the 14th century B. C. 

riie study of the Vedas now became an important 
thing witli all the Aryans who followed the Vedic reli- 
gion. To facilitate the Vedic study, six supplementary 
subjects also were cultured at the same time. These 
were Sikska (Orthography and correct articulation), 
Kalpa rites and rituals. Different Sacrifices, their method 
of performance, altars, effects, priest &€.-*were explain- 
ed in it. Here is the origin of the rudiments of Hindu 
Geometry. VyUkarana (Grammar) : Before apoo B. C., 
the Aryans spoke a free tongue called Brahma Bhiski 
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or Ulblka. Bh«ib 4 . Tbit was a free, Irregular and 
rugged language. Or. Macdonell calls it an older form 
of classical Sanskrit. Most of the Rig*Vedic hymns are 
compoaed in It The authors of the Indian Brdhmana 
Works and the Upanithads also used that rugged tongue 
more or less. The Aryans now requested the Devas to 
refine that tongue. Here Is the need for writing regular 
Grammars, Several Devas took up language and gave 
it the moat scientific treatment. Indra invented the 
14 vowels. Mahesa invented the 29 letters (25 conso- 
nants ATa /a iNa+4 semi vowels vis Y, R,L, W). Chandra 
invented the 4 aspirants S\Sh, S, H. Brahma made 
up the remaining 16 or 17 letters. This new alphabet 
called Brdhmi Lipu contained 63 or 64 letters, re- 
presenting all the verities of sounds. Indra, Chandra, 
Mahesa and Kumdra wrote a Grammar each. The 
first two vis, the Ainirm and the Chandra Grammars 
are now forgotten. The Makisa Grammar is still 
extant, though rare. A portion of the Grammar of 
Kumdra a son of Mahesa, is preserved in the Garura 
Purana. The Grammar of Mahesa, the first scientific 
grammar in the world, now became standard with the 
Aryans. The Brahma Bhithd, now confined and refined 
by the rules of the new Grammars, became known as 
Sanfkriia or Devk-Bhdshd (Tongue of the Dova Aryans. 

Below are given some of the views of eminent 
scholars on Sanskrit^ its use and its relation to other 
ancient languages of the world 

(1) "Sanskrit is the greatest language in the world. 
As Mathematics is the foundation of Astronomy, so is 
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Sanskrit the basis of Philology’*— >Prof. Maamuller's 
Science of Language. 

(а) ^Sanskrit ts more perfect and copious than 
Greek and Latin and more exquisite and eloquent than 
either.”— Prof. Bopp in Edinburg Review. 

(3) Sanskrit was at one time ihe only language of 
the world®— Prof. Bopp. 

(4) it is called Sanskrit i. e. perfected or 
finished.— Schlegel*s History of Literature. 

(5) The modern philology dates from the study of 
Sanskrit by the Europeans.^ Dr. Hunter. 

(б) *'ln point of fact, the Zend is de ived from 
Sanskrit. Prof. Heeren^s Historical Researches. 

(7) **Sanskrit is the origin of the modern languages 
of Europe*— M. Dubois. 

(8) ”AI 1 the languages of the Indo-European Family 
are derived from Sanskrit.*' Dr. Ballantyne. 

(9) ’*lt is only of (ate years that any relationship 
was allowed between Hebrew and Sanskrit, but Furst 
and Delilsach have abundantly proved it and it is now 
universally acknowledged.'* (Pococke, '*lndia in Greece.)® 

It is wrong to suppose that Sanskrit is the matker 
of those tongues. Sanskrit is, in fact, one of the 
numerous tongues that sprang up from the Aryan 
Tangut of Central Asia, known to us perhaps as Brahma 
or Balhika Bhasha. Sanskrit was made by the Deva 
Aryans : hence it is often called Dtva Bhdshd. 

*Vilmiki and Vyasa followed the Muhe<(a Grammar. 
The so-called “drjAfl ptayagas** of Vilmiki and Vyksa 
are wrongly explained as pottical Ueensa. They are 
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correct according lo the Mlihena or other Vedic Gram* 
mars, but wrong, according lo PaninI and others. Panini 
is now univemlly admired for hit ^'shortest and the 
fullest Grammar in tlie world/* In the history of 
Sanskrit Literature, two persons appear to be si ngularly 
fortunate : the Grammarian Panini and the annotator 
Malli-nttha. Both were best compilers but now they 
have passed for eicellent antk^n. All science, all 
secret of the perfect language lies in Mahesa’s arrange- 
ment of the Alphabet in 14 rules| adopted and explained 
by Panini. Mahesa wrote hi< Grammar for Vedic use, 
but Panini meant hit^ W(»rk for both secular and sacred 
rompositions. A critic defending an apparently errone- 
ous expression of Vyasa in the Mihhbharata says 
that Panini is to Mahesa, as a drop of water is to the 
occean. 

The following is his observation "Vyasa has 
derived many excellent gems (i e expressions) fro m the 
sea of Muhesa Grammar. Are they possible in the 
Grammar of Panini which is no better than n little water 
accumulated in the fool-print of a cow f*' 

111 the branch of Nirukta i. e. Vedic glossary, the 
names of ist Indra, Soma, Kasa-KriUna aUnd promi- 
nent. Their works have long disappeared. So we 
cannot say what improvements thy made in that study. 

Chkandas (Prosody) also certainly received some 
attention. The Rlg«Vedlc hymns were composed in 
seven different metres, Dr. Macdonell savs, "The metri- 
cal skill is considerable/* 

{imp. G«». vol. II. P. fio.) 
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U is well-kaowD thil Indo-lriala, West Asia and 
Europe bear sirlkiag resemblaace In language and 
other things. Scholars, after careful enquiry and 
examination, have found that those languages though 
akin, do not yet prove a racial unity. They uace all 
the tongues to an Aryan tongue of Central Asia. I 
think this Aryan tongue was the Brahma Bhdshd or the 
Balhika Bbksha Both Brahma tongue and Sanskrit 
were brought to India. 

The Renaissance Is noticeable in the field of astro- 
nomical research also. It does not appear that onr 
astronomy had made much progress before 3000 B. C. 
Only a few passages of the Rig-Veda, describe the 
motions of the celestial hemisphere or of the stars 
therein. The earlier Risbis knew the Rikshen (the 
Great and Little Bears). R. V. 1. 04. 10. They knew 
of a day and night of 6 months each in the Arctic 
Region Long Dawns are mentioned in some so or S5 
hymns. Short Dawni also are mentioned in R. V. 1* 
9s. 1; 1.9s. 10: 1.48 6. The sunless north and the 
Aurosa Borealis are hinted. The celestial pole was in 
the senith and the revolutions of the stars were round a 
perpendicular axis. The high antiquity of the Hindu 
astronomy has been discussed by some of the greatest 
astronomers in Europe and Is still unsettled- Casisini, 
Badly and Playfair maintain that observations taken 
before 3000 B. C. are still extant and prove a consider- 
able degree of progress already made at that period. 
Their opponents like La Place, De Lambre and others, 
have doubted the anthenticity of the observations and 
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the falidity of th« coocIttfioBi. We. however, ere not 
io much dispoied to bmeh iway the point to easily. 
Tradition preserved in the llahabharaU. Peace Book 
and elsewhere, stales that at least 9 astronomers flou- 
rished in the twenty->ninth century before Christ, It is 
already noted that Brahmi and Vrihaspati excelled in 
the Vedangas of which astronomy is s part. So. it is 
likely that some progress was made in the subject 
before J900 B. C. Brahma. Vivasw&n, Soma, Vrihaspati. 
Garga (not of the first centnry B.C.). Ndrada. Paidsara 
(not father of Vyksa), Puiastya and Vasista, The last 
two were two of the 7 seers known as SafiMrshi 
These names alone have come down to us | but their 
observations and works lie concealed in priestly obscu* 
ration. 

Brahmi made certain observations in Kama-rupa in 
Assam. To commemorate this earliest observation in 
India. Kamarupa was called the Prag^JyotishM Disa, 
The work of Vivaswan, now known as the SuryyM 
rdceived its final reduction perhaps in the 
fifth or the sixth century after Christ. The book, though 
a learned one. yet suffers terribly from obscuration. 
The work of Brahma, called the ‘*Brhma SiddkantiP 
was revised by a Vaiahamihira about 80 A. D. 

It is often alleged that the early Rig-Vedic Seers 
knew not the planets. For, the Rig-Veda makes no 
distinct mention of them. We think, those early Rishis 
had no occasion to speak of theip. Moreover, the 
Rishls watched the course of the moon through the 
circles of groups of stars, to ascertain the auipi* 
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clous hoars for sscritice &c. The pUnets were wander* 
ing luminaries. The sun they certainly knew and called 
it the upholder of the earth. (R. V. ). The Rig-Veda 
makes indirect reference to a planet called Brahmanas- 
p^ii, perhaps, later Vrikttspmii (Jupiter). Some give the 
date of the discovery of Jupiter as 4300 B. C.; an emi- 
nent English astronomer, as 4,000 B. C. Hindus recog- 
nise numberless planets, of which 9 are chief vi/, 
R^vi (Sun), Soma (Moon), Mangala (Mars), Boodh^ 
(Mercury), Vrikaspati (Jupiter), Sukra (Venus), 
ckara (Saturn), Baku (Node) and Kttu (Aphide). For 
some reasons, 1 am induced to believe that some of the 
astronomers mentioned above, had discovered some of 
the planets in the same agth. ceniury B. C. Thus, Vivas* 
wan was perhaps the discoverer of the sun : hence he is 
often spoken of as the sun and his dynasty as Solar. 
Soma discovered the moon ; so, he., is often called 
Chandra (moon) and his dynasty as Lunar. Mars was 
perhaps discovered by Skanda or Karlikeya,son to Siva, 
This It rather plain from the legend connected with the 
birth of Skanda, the Deva General (Mahgbha, Wood 
Book). Kumkra is a name of Skanda. So it seems 
probable that the second part mira of his name gave 
rise to the name Mars, 

Boodha, properly Wudka (Woden), son to Soma, 
was perhaps the discoverer of Morcufy. VrihaspaU, 
priest to the Devas and the Seers, discovered Jupiter, 
called in Skr. Vrihaspati or Jiva, Lat. Giovdi. Its 
name of SikMa Graka (the largest planet) is perhaps 
connected with Thor. Usanas, priest to the Ddnavas 
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and che Daitya AryaUf, perhaps discovered Vintu 
(Skr. iairoMthe krigki plaoet). Hence be is often 
called Sukrichdrya. Its other name of Bkvigu is found 
in A. S. Friggd and Englbii Fri, Usanas was son 
to the great sage Bhrigu« Saturn^ Skr. Sanais-cliara, 
Zend. Sani-char mavgr**, was perhaps, discovr- 
ed by Saai^ a son to Viveswan, by his queen Chkiyi 
A curious legend, Illustrative of the evil eye of Sani, 
is connected with the birth of the elephant-headed 
Hindu god Ganesa. Ganesa was the second son of 
Mehesa by DurgSi Princess of the hill-king of Simid. 
It if said that all the Devas eacept Sani came to see 
Ganesa. Hard-pressed^ Sani did come at last. Just 
as he saw Ganesa, the child’s head was found missing. 
Soon, however, a young elephanPs head was brought 
in and set. It is difficult to ascertain the astronomical 
truth of this legend. As a god, Ganesa it worshipped 
first of all. Hit calm 6gure, besmeared with vermiliion, 
is to be met with everywhere in India, at the entrance 
of all doors. He is the reputed giver of success in all 
undertakings. 

At first they knew only five planets ^ to them they 
added a vis the sun and the moon, making 7 (seven) in all. 
/PdAn and Kiiu are not stars, but two opposite points 
where the sun’s ecliptic cuts the orbit of the moon. 
As the influence of these two (Node and Apside) was 
found equal to that of a regular planet, they included 
them also as planets. The regular seven planets move 
lorward, but the Node and the Apside move In an ultra 
course I.#., in an opposite direction from the sun. 
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Hindus exclude the Eirlb| but put In the Moon, i§ n 
plinet. The Moon hts been long regnrded in the 
West At A sAtellite or secondAry plAoet^ moving round 
the Enrth. Recently, however, it is found At a jolnu 
ilAr or joiat-plAnet with the EArtl. This joint relAtlon 
WAS perhApt long known to the enrly Rishis who. there- 
fore, ignored the Esrtli as a planet. 

It Alto deserves notice here thnt seveml words in 
SAttskrlt meaning the Earth come from roots meaning 
/A mwi. The Rig-Vedic Gau (Earth), Zend. G^u 
and Greek. Gaiii— are all from root /J to go, to move. 
A. S. Cu perhaps meant the tame. English EMfih, 
Gk. Etm, Skr. Jrd comes from Skr. ri to go, to move* 
Hence Gmu (Earth) means a mmng hiy, 

A planet in Sanskrit is called a |frnAn . from root 
/red to receive Does it then mean a r^ar /Aa# 
nciivis light or moiion, say,* from the sun 7 Gruka 
means a burden, a dependant, a meaning quite irrele. 
vant here, Gr^hn formerly meant a rup to hold 
soma-juice for libation ^ then, the consecrated soma- 
ju ice itself. In the Soma*$acrifice, the two Grmkas 
used, were called Sukra and Manthis, perhaps, the 
Evening and the Morning Stars. Soma Moon) passes 
through the a8 steady constellations, with its mild 
beams. This is figuratively spoken of as the Moon^s 
feeding the stars with its SuikdL t. e., mild nectarine 
rays or juice. The Moon, therefore, at first came 
to be called a grmha (a cup or vessel of juice) ; from 
that, the meaning shifted to a moving or wanderiAg 
•tar. 
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Ik seems that those early RUliU knew the different 
classes of stars such as the fixed stars, the steady 
constellations, the moving stars, the comets and the 
meteors. They had carefully observed aud examined 
the nature and character of these different classes of 
stars. Erom experience, they no doubt^ found that the 
steady groups of stars were most convenient for their 
calculating the auspicious hours for the sacrifice. Thus 
they gradually discovered aS constellations^ 14 to the 
north of the Equator and 14 to the south. Of these a8^ 
A&kijit, is often ignored. The moon makes a eycle 
through these, once in 37^ days. They knew the Milky 
Way and the two Dog-Stars, Canis Major and the Canis 
Minor. (Ihau Cwinau SyUma'^Savalgu), Tki 
Saiapgika Bpahmana, XI. 4, mentions jygiinski i. e., 
resplendent planets. 

Colebrooke speaks of a jyotisha of the Rig-Veda 
with a commentary. Prof. Max Muller believes the 
work to have been composed after the Sutra Period, 
although the doctrine and the rules propounded therein, 
belong to the earliest stage of Hindu astronomy. Its 
practical object is to convey a knowledge of the heaven- 
ly bodies necessary for fixing the time for sacrifices 
and to establish a sacred calendar. 

The improvements and discoveries of the Renais- 
sance are noted helow 

I. They knew the SoUr and the Lunur year. 

3. The words Savilri and Sunu (Eng. Sun) both 
from the roo/ jii to beget, show that they knew the sun 
as the source of alt life, animation, health &c. The 
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^uichtning power of the Suii*God was acknowledged 
and worshipped as Mitra Deva^ in the North, in India, 
Persia, Western Asia and Europe before Christ. The 
Car of the Sun drawn by seven ponies' — shows their 
knowledge of the seven colours of the sun^beam, also 
eapressed in sapta-didhiti. The Rig-Veda mentions the 
sun as 'the upholder of the Earth*. This seems to imply 
a knowledge of the Universal Attraction and Gravity. 
The word mCiitanda (sun) from mW/a sdead, and anda 
■kegg, ball, shows that they knew the Solar hall was 
dead i. e., motionless. * Ihis seems to prove indirectly 
that the Earth moves round the Sun. This is further 
apparent from the Kig-Vedic Gau applied to the Eaith« 
meaning *a moving body*. This shows the motions of 
the Earth. 

3. The word chandramas (moon) derived from 

w cheery light and war o measurer, seems to 
show that ' they knew, the moon is lighted by the 
sun. 

4. The word Brakm 4 nda, mundane egg or ball, 
shows that they knew the earth to be round The sun, 
moon and the stars all appear round. So, it is easy 
for any intelligent observer to regard the Earth alio 
as round. The word prithivi (earth) from prifhnm 
broad, vast, suggests that they knew the earth to he 
very large. 

5. Their discovery of the Nsksk/tira Chakra 1. e. 
circle of the 28 constellations through which the moon 
passes once in 27I days, is really a great wonder. It \a 
already said that they used the solar year of 365^ days 
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Esd the lunar year of 314 days. The Solar year after 
wards fell into dlsuae and was brou|rht to India perhaps 
by the Buddhist missionaries from Egypt or Greece 
about the Christian era. 1 he Samvmt is a lunar era, 
while the SMkdvds Is solar. A month then had 27 days 
mnd the year began from the month of Agrahdyand i. e. 
16th November. They determined the mean motions of 
the sun and the moon. 

6. They knew the Equator ( Viskuvai). The two 
points where the Equator cuts the Ravi-mirgM 1. r. the 
orbit of the sun^ are called Sankrdutis i. e. equinoxef , 
both autumnal and vernal, now falling on 23 rd. 
September and 23rd. March. 1300 years ago, the equi- 
noxes fell on the 30th Chaitra or I5ih April aod 30tli 
Asvin (i5lh October). By careful observation and fine 
calculation, they discovered that the sun proceeds or 
recedes one day in about 66 years or 54 bikalds a year 
(The Suryya Siddhanta). They also knew the two Solstices 
and the SoUticial collure. For this inotinti, the sun was 
probably called by them Suryya, They could explain 
an eclipse {Grahana, seixure of one planet by another.) 
The discovery of the Solar Zodiac is not a point of great 
merit, at least to those who had discovered the circle 
of 38 constellations. It is often alleged that the Hindus 
borrowed It distincty from the Greeks. This is pos- 
sibly wrong. For the Greek Cleostratus added only 
ram and ike archer in the 6th century B. C. Gradually, 
they added the rest and made up 12. The Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata know some of them. But we can 
explain them as interpolations or later Insertions. 
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Colebrooke, however, hte bunled out the eo H ieel oieB- 
tiod of the Zodiacal SiBiia in a paiaoBe in the Code 
of Baudbayana who flouriahed not later than 600 
B. C. Be that aa it may» it la certain that the Rig* 
Veda knows not even a aingle aign of the Zodiac 
at leaat diatinctly. It ia probable that the Hindna and 
the Greeks, both had it from the Aaayriana who eiealled 
all other ancient nationa in aatronoiny. 

Prof, Bepin Behari Sen of Calcutta triea to indicaie 
the indiatlnct mention of some ol the aigna of the Zodiac 
in the Rig-Veda thus ‘'Siva ia the bull-bannered god. 
Pormeriyi hia coveyance was a da/, replaced by a bull 
later on. The aign Tstirms is the Bull. By Ita aide, 
ia Sirius called Ruiru ( a star ). This perhaps 
supplied the hint. Again, the Milky Way rises from 
the Pole, pasaea through the constellation Cepheua 
and Cygnus and then bifurcates Again, from Cepheua, 
it crosses Cassiopeia and Perseus and falls into Auriga 
where the bright star CapcDa was once the A^ni-taruki. 
Modern aatronomera give the name to a small star near 
that. In the stream of the Ganges waa born Skanda 
(Hindu Mars). PUiudts (our Kritiikds) were there 
and tended Skundu, Sirius took him for hit son. i 
think, this Skaudu ia no other than the planet Murs. 
Skanda Deva it still worshipped ai the president 
of the planet Mars. Hymns to both are the same. 
The tale of the birth of both ia alike in the Puranaa. 
Hence it loay be said that the birth of Skanda ia the 
discovery of the planet Mars The Mahdbhirata, 
Wood Book, Birth of Skanda alto confirms the idea. 
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A legend hti it thit the Gange, rising from heaveni. 
moved for tome time in the water*pot of Brahma ; thence 
iaautng out, it fell on the matted hair of Siva and thence 
turning south, it jflowed towards the region of Yama. In 
plain words, the Milky Way coming from the Pole, 
enters Orion ; thence it falls on the white Sirius ; then 
it turns southward and enters the southern part of the 
Solar Ecliptic, Sirius (Rudra) riding on the bright 
Taurus (Bull) is on the march, brightening the sky. 
The stars (gods) also are going in clusters. Kalidilsa 
in his Kumdrg Sambkava (Birth of Mars) describes the 
marriage procession of Siva in the same way. The 
**Makimna-Stoha* also gives a similar description of 
Siva. 

The images of Mitra Deva have been dug out from 
many parts of Europe. Ill some, the god or the goddess 
is found killing hulls. Many suppose that Mitral’s killing 
bulls is really the sun’s going into Taurus.* 

We know nothing about their observations oc 
of the instruments used. Certainly they possessed a 
Dura^Vikihana (telescope), at least of a rude kind, 
which was used in astronomical ohsecyations and 
navigation. 

The Deva-Aryans made considerable progress in 
medicine alio. Later Hindu Medicine is much indebted 
to astronomy. We do not know how early, astronomy 
gave help to our medical science. It stems probable 
that the Devas did not fail to tarn their knowledge of 
astronomy to medical discoveries also. Of the nine 
astronomers, Brahma and Vivaswan were two. The 
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MMBnliiii aid Vifuwao alto tppear at IhoiiftI 
great medical eaperU. Tbeir tearcb for 
k§mn," toon gave then a kaowledge of the good or bad 
lailaeoce of the plaoelt. Some diteatet are tpecially 
caated by tome plaaeti under certain lituatioat. Some 
tloaetf metals, cerealt, plants, roots, animals arc found 
congenial or propritiatory to some planets. A correct 
knowledge of tbeir close relations much aided tbe 
diacoveikt of medicines. 

In connection with tbe Vedingas, the remark of 
Dr. Thibaut it worth quoting here - 

**The want of some rule by which to fix the right 
time for the sacrifices, gave the first impulse to astro* 
aomical observations • urged by this want, tbe priest 
remained watching, night after night, tbe advance of 
tbe moon through the circle of the noksksiras (stars), 
and day after day— -the alternate progress of the sun 
towards tbe north and the south. The laws of phonetics 
were investigated because the wrath of the gods 
followed the wrong pronunciation of a single letter of 
the sacrificial formulas ; grammar and etymology had 
the task of securing the right understanding of the holy 
teats. Tbe close connection of philosophy and theo- 
logy,— so close that it is often impossible to decide 
where the one ends and the other begins,—* is too well 
known to require any comment. Whatever science is 
closely connected with the ancient Indian Religion 
—must be considered as having sprung up among the 
Indian themselves.** 


10 


y. A. S. S.. 1^75, P, joy. 
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Dr Thibaiil mi the first to publUli to the world 
tkt bet thit the sdeooe of Geometry was first discover* 
ed ia lodia, la the 8th ceatory B.C. (?) 

M Biilly la his ^History of Astroaomy** says^ 
**ladla attaiaed great dlsUactioa ia (leometry sad 
Astroaomy, 3«ooo B. C/' 

3* The Upa-Vedas (Mlaor Vedas). 

(i) Medidae Modern research has revealed the 
fact that the Aadeat Assyriaas eicelled ia astroaomy : 
but they were far less advaaced la medidae. la this 
copaectloo, the followlaf quotatioa may be a little 
laterestlog 

*Tbey (the Assyriaas) Indeed used^ as did the Vedle 
Indians, external and iaternal remedies ^ but they 
probably regarded them as charms. Whatever progress 
they may have made la the science of medidaei 
the records of It la the aadeat iascriptloBS 
prove that It was somewhat less than what we 
know of the Vedic physicians and their cures. 
HmH. W. VoI. I. P. 338. 

The Devas carried the scleuce of medicine to 
a high degree of perfection. Brahmi, Rudra, ladra, 
Dhanvaatarl and the two Asvla brothers were 
medical experts. Besides, there were other physl- 
dans. The skill of the great physicians Is shewn 
below I— 

{]) Brahmi. He wrote a medical work la plain 
Sanskrit la a lakh of slokas, divided Into a thousand 
chapters. His work oatitled 'Tie ^rafims* 5 anAtVo*’ 
Is divided iato 8 parts : hence it is called 
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Bnbmi gave It to VivatvAn who again gavn it to hit 
4 iiciplea in abridged form * 

(Bbivaprakita and Brabma Vaivarta Purana) 

n. Rudra— It called i. #. Lord of the 

Pbyaidant, or father of the Hindu medical adence. 
Binbmd bad carefully compiled hit great medical work 
from the Vedai, but Rudra wat a great practical phyih 
cian« 4 hymns of the Rig.Veda, clearly show this : 
The eeer Grit-Samada tayt 

Rudra, remove our dbeases : make onr tent 
strong and healthy with thy medicinal drugt^ I have 
heard Thou art the greatest of the phyiiciant. 0 RudrSi 
let Thy medicines cure us and make us happy, 0 giver 
of our desires, cure all my evils and soon pardon my 
faults. 1 utter a sincere hymn in praise of Thee <— 0 great 
white god. We worship Thee, 0 bright Rudra ] We sing 
of Thy bright name.^’ (R. V. 11. 33. |•4,} 

3. Dhanvantari was another noted pliysicfan. Like 
VikrwUdiifM, his name has become a title assumed by 
all medical esperts of after ages. He was the author of 
the Ckiiitsyd-iMiva*Biindmsm, He discovered^ among 
other things.^ 

(I) The mrf/e-*the ^Immortal Drlak'^ a special 
preparation of the Soma juice that saved men from pre- 
suture decay and death. 

(U) The use of ipaoy wonderful drugs and metals. 

(Ill) The art of reviving creatures killed. 

(Iv) The medicines for beasts, birds and plants. 

4. Asvins, sons to Vivasvan. These twin brothers 
studied medicine with their father and Daksha and be* 
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itme highly profideiC is the tdeice. Ymm, i ithcf 
toD of Vivuvifi, alto bocame a phyikiaa. They wrola 
retpectively« 

(1) (i) BkrMmMgkngm. 

Yana wrote (3) JnkmMrnmvM. 

The medical thill aad laccett of Atviat will appear 
from the foUowiag 

(i) Like Dhaavaalarl aad Sukra^ (priett to the 
Oaityat and Daaavat) they could rettore life to beiagt 
done to death. They had cured all toldiert moueded la 
the Deviiura War. Indra had cut off the head of tage 
Dadhichi. It it tald that Atvint re-tet the head toon 
aad brought him to life. They alto re-aet the head of 
Brahmi, cut off by angry Rudra. 

(ii) Rejuvination of the great lage Chyavana and 
Bhkrgava: [Chyavana— ton to Bhrigu and brother of 
Sukra, lived in a garden where Princett Sukanyk went 
to cull flower, with her eiiter-friendt. Out of wanton 
mood, the pricked the eye of Chyavana, then abtorbed 
in divine thoughtf The eye bled profutely. Sukanyd 
went home and told her father all. King Saryiti came 
to Chyavana to beg hit pardon. But Chyavana demanded 
the Prince«t*t hand. The king hetitatedi at the tage 
wat old. Sttkanyk, however, married him willingly 
and began to verve him with the eitreme devotion. 
Sukanyi wat a relation of Atvint who, pleated, 
with her ideal hdellty, gave Chyavana a medicine 
called CAyaoene PrkiM which rejuvinated the old 
Ukge.] 

(iii) King Rijr&twa regained hit impaired eye-aigbt. 
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0t) Biiapli^ qveea of klog Kbola, bad lost a leg ia 
battle. Aaviat made aa eicellenl Iron leg for her, which 
eoabled her to walk with great ease. 

(Iv) (e) They cured the paralysed arm of ladra 
(i) They set a new set of artificial teeth to Pushi, son 
to Daksha : (r) cured two blinded eyes of Bhaga : 
(d) cured Soma of his Pthisis. 

(v) Princess Ghoshi, daughter of king Kakshivan, 
suffered from leprosy for which none would marry her. 
Asvins cured her of it. Then she was married. 

(vl) Sage Kauva grew blind : Asvlns cured his 
blindness. 

(vil) The son of a hunter was deaf r through the 
treatment of Asvins, he gained the power of hearing. 
(R V. I. ti6. to 118,) 

(viii) ‘ The husband of Badhrimatl was impotent : 
Asf ins cured him of the disease. 

The Rig-Veda and the Pnranas abound in such 
eiamples 

(II) Military Science :— ( Dhanur Veda ). Brahmi 
knew no fighting. Rudra, Indra, Vishnu and others 
were great fighters. The great sage raised 

up in Mamatl, wife of Utathya, by Vrlhaspati, Is credit- 
ed with having excelled in archery. (Mahabh. Peace 
Book. Chap. 210.) 

The following points are noteworthy 

(1) Even in those days, kings personally went to 
battle, with equipped elephants, horses, officers and army 

(2) Armour, helmet, sword &c were used. 
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(3) Wir*iiiQtlc, bugle, flags were used. 

(4) Bijra (thunder) and other arms and wtapoM 
were used. Bajra was perhaps a klod of modera caoioa* 
ball. The two klods ofad/fia gstra meotioaed hj Sukra 
in his Art of Gmurnmniy were perhaps caaaon and 
muskets. The Devas knew how to temper steel and 
make sword. The Mahabharata states that Bnhmd had 
tempered steel in his sacrilidal fire and made a food 
sword which came down to the Pdndavu throofh a 
scries of most distinguished heroes. **The steel of 
India was in request with the ancients. It is eelehrated 
In the oldest Persian poem. It Is mentioned in the 
Talmud (Avoddh Zirih) as '*parseM Hindudh** (Elphin* 
stone's History P. lo. 9th Edition. 

(5) Various sorts of arrows were used Some 
would emit firct some poison, (d) The end of some 
arrows had whetted Iron, of others had sharpened deer- 
horn to pierce the enemy. (R. V. IV. 3 and 4.) 

(6) Horses attained great distinction. 

(7) Battles were often very fierce. Airdight, use 
of gas &c. are meniioned. 

(I) One day, in one single engagement, Indrahad 
kiiled 50,000 of the enemies. (R. V. IV. afi.) 

The Rig-Veda records many such terrible battles. 

The object of war then wasjlhe defence of conntry, 
mllgloii and people generally. The Aryan war with the 
Non*Aryans has been compared with the etterminotioa 
of the Americans by the Spaniards. 

(Hi) Music— (Gandharba Veda) : The Aryans were 
eery fond of muilc; sothe subject received Its due short 
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of alktolioa fron the seers. Ninds wis an eiptcl io 
niitic« whose skill in harp is well-koowe. Hiodti tradi- 
lioe poiets to the sage Bharata as beiaf the iaveator of 
7 Notes aed the improver of music and drami. The seven 
notes via--Je,rf^ /e, aM,/e^ iMe, and ni were evolved 
out of the 3 Vedic notes— Uddita, Auuditi§ and SvariiM 
now known as C/ddrd^ Mudirk and TdrL Udatta 
( anively accented tune )— gave rise to nitk^ds and 
gMndkdra, Amud^U ( lowly accented tune ) gave 
rise to riskMtks, and DhaivMim, SwMriiM (Prolate) pve 
skMrja, m^dhy^mm and ^amekMmM» Vedic Sikskd (Laws 
of Phonetics) shows how the Vedic seers excelled also 
in music. The Vedic hymns were sung in choir In 
dWerent families. Indra's court was often resounded 
with the music and dance of women. The Rig-Veda 
mentions that during feasts^ religious or social^ Bong^ 
dance^ play of musical Instruments and sonorous prayers 
would accompany. Seer Madhuchchhandk^ son of Vis* 
vamitra (not son of Gadhi of Kanoui) but the famous 
composer of the holy verse Giyatri— -mentions these in 
the Rig-Veda, There was a p^acity of musical instru- 
ments In the earliest Vedic period, (i) A harp called 
Kskini was in use (Rig.Veda II. 30. 13.) K^fUmri (a 
drum) was the musical instrument (Rig-Veda II, 40 3.) 
Scenic representation of play began at this time. 
^Dmncini^ h^lag the rhiel element^ then a drama In 
Sanskrit came to be called ndt^km, from the root no# to 
dance. It is said that Bharata caused the first plajr 
entitled‘*Lakihroi — 5 oa/aiPivarais*’(self -choice of Vishnu 
by Lakshmi) to be acted before the Devas. Music was 
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morted to by the Arya«t*4g agcrificetf giarritfca, 
corogitloM, Iriiifgpbf, fcaats aid evaaiaf parties. 

It is said that lnirM»Dkvj€ or jMrjtrs Fmjs festival 
gave rise to our earliest drama. The ladra Puja festival 
is still current in Nepal. During this festival, the 
common people of the North would drink their fill, 
sing and dance in wild glee and amuse themselves with 
rude performances of some popular subjects. The 
point attracted the attention of Brahmft. who. for the 
sake of delightful instruction and entertainment, created 
a new subject called the Niiy^-V$ia (drama) He 
gave his first lessons on it to a sage called Bharata who 
picked up some smart young men and trained them in 
the regular dramatic art. At the suggestion of Mahesa, 
iMucing was adopted. So. the elements of a regular 
play^ were dialogues, songs, dance, performance and 
sentiments. [Bharata's Nktya Sastra. Book 1,16*17] 
The onginal AU/jw*Peide of Bharata is lost. The one 
we have now, was compiled from the earlier works 
towards the close of the 3rd or in the beginning of the 
Ind century B. C.% Abhinava Gupta wrote a commentary 
on it in the ninth century A. D. [H. P. Sastri. J A. S. B. 
Oct. 1909. Vide also Bharata’s Nitya Sastra, BK. 

VI. 3* ) 

Bharata says that he performed his plays in heaven. 
The Oevas, Vidyd-dharas. Apsaras and others acted. In 
time, those actors, gradually skilled, composed plays 
themselves. They composed such escellent plays that 
the seers felt Insulted and being enraged, cursed the 
drama (Natya Skstra, Book XXXVI. 23-24.] The first 
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play eaacted io heaves (t. #. North) wai tkt Difui of 
ik$ Asuras. At that, the Aiuraa, highly enraged, dia- 
turbed the performance. So, Vievakarman, at the 
loataoce of Brahma, conitructed a Theatrical Hall, 
and officered it by guards ; it had a regular stage, 
galleries, dressing-room etc. Several other pieces were 
enacted to the great delight of all. The lunar king 
Nahusha was raised to the Indraship by the Devas for 
some lime, who witnessed performance in the North and 
brought it to his Indian court afterwards. Bharata’s 
disciples named Kol^hala, Vatsa. Siindilya and Dhurtita 
enacted plays in India. 

(iv) Arts and Architecture (Sthiipatya-Silpa). In thi* 
field, the name of Tnasht4, honored with the glorious 
title of Vtsvakarman^ Lai. Vulcan, (Master of Arts), 
Stan is foremost. He was the son of Prabh^sa, of the Basu 
family of the Deva Aryans. Vrihaspati was his maternal 
uncle. He brought about a revolution in the Aryan 
aru. He was the inventor of ornaments, of hmanos 
(aerial cars, like modern balloons, aeroplans &c.) He was 
the first to make fine palaces, house, gardens, image, 
ornaments of various eicelleni designs, tanks, pleasure 
gardens, well &c, &c. The various arts now current 
among the Hindus are said to have been invented by 
him. He is still worshipped by the Hindu artists and 
artisans. He improved ship-building. Stone and bricks 
—as bttildlag-materials came to be used though rather 
rarely. Palaces and houtea were generally built of 
wood on brick-plintb^with fair engravings and floriated 
frescoet. In the housei of the rich, wooden work was 
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oIttB plated with gold which wia thca la Ugh reqaeil 
with the Aryaatj use of predoot stoaet ia the buUdlage 
ftc. wit aot rare. 

(MaUya Puraaa, Book 5. Garara Puraaa, Book VI ; 
Vbbatt P. Book I. Chapter 13.) 

There are naay proofs of the eioelleace of Hlada 
art ia those early times. The Rig-Veda aad other 
works meatloB golden omameatSf turbans, precious 
cloths, oraameate set with precious stones. 

There are some reasons to think that it was highly 
probable that there were, before a8oo B. C. steam 
or elcCtrio cars, mroplanes, balloons f The 

Vedas and thd Puraaas giro many eiamples of them 
Cf. R. V. I. 37. I. 

In architecture also, progress of ancient India was 
like that of modern Europe. The buildings of the most 
ancient India hare now disappeared or lie deep buried. 
The Rig*Veda mentioas 

(I) A large building of thousand doors and thousand 
pillars. (R. V. 11 . 41. 3 and VII. 88. 5.) 

(ii) An iron town. (R. V. VII. 3 and 95.) 

(iii) A stoae^uilt town. (R. V. IV. 30.) 

Now no trace can possibly be found of the Vedic 
towns, villages aad palaces. 

The most useful art was that of writing invented by 
Brahma : hence it was called BrOkmi Lipi. It is I ighij 
probable and also believed by Genoral Cunningham and 
others that the Aryans, like the Egyptians first used 
some pictorial nature-alphabet. As natural phenomena 
supplied the data for their religious thoughts, so natural 
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objtcU suggested their first letters. With the Resale* 
sasce, Brahma laveated the aaer alphabet. Most of the 
scholars have Igaored the originallt j of the ladlaa alpha* 
bet. We have discussed the poiat at some leagth la 
our chapter oa Hiadu Art of Writieg* If the Hiadus 
would have borrowed their alphabet from the Egyptlaa 
or PhosaidaOf or Sehian, or Semitic or Arameaa scripts^ 
thea they must have thaakfully ackaowledged their debt, 
as they did to the Greeks aad the Romaas ia astro- 
Bomy. But we kaow nothiag of the kiad. Thea from 
the Vedas till modern times, all books make meatloas 
of writiag. 

(iv) Law. Here agaia Brahmi was the first great 
law-giver. Menu's Code, first drawn about ayyo or 6o 
B. C.-^uotes the views of Atri, Gautama and a others. 
Hence it is clear that in the apth century B. C , 4 or 5 
great seers gave laws for the reformation of the Aryan 
society. 

We have already spoken of the Kaliyuga ia conaec* 
with the downfall of the Aryans. Bhishma, speaking to 
Yudhisthira observes 

*Tormerly there was aeither a king aor a kingdom. 
People were pious and protected themselves, la tlam, 
rhey fell from religion. Wisdom gradaally disappeared. 
Greed came la. Theft, indulgence, carnal desires be- 
came rife. Conscience became dull Purity of thought 
food, speech fltc. was a mere word. The Vedas were 
disregarded, sacrlficef discoatlaued. The thoughtful 
Aryans, thea alarmed, related to Brahmi the sad state 
of society and uked him for remedy. This marks the 
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KiHysfa (Iroa Age) of the Nortbera Aryaai aid Ike 
followlaf regeaeratioB and reoaliiance form the Salya- 
yoga (Golden Age) of the Hiadui. 

It ii manifett from iheae that the Aryan loclety then 
wai composed of two fete of men, (I) The pick of the 
Aryant lived aloof and were e^rclniively given to rell- 
glottf contemplation Moit of them were unmarried, 
(ii) On the other hand, the mat* were rotten to the 
core. So, Brahmd began to reform society. He asked 
the leading sages and seers to marry. He himself 
married soon. For better government of the mass^ he 
drew op a Penal Code ( D%nia Niti ) in a lakh of chap- 
ters. Rudra condensed it in to,ooo chapters ; Indra fur* 
ther condensed it in 5 thousand, entitled BihudantkkM 
Vrihaspati abridged it in 3 thousand chapters and Sukra 
in one thousand. In time, sages further condensed it. 
These have survived in the works of Kamandaka and 
others.** 

PiMd Book. CkopUt 59 
(v) Religion :-*Ib the same 29th century B. C , 
religion also took a new turn We now notice the rise 
of 3 new religions among the Aryans who appear to 
have been very bold and free in their religious thoughts 
I . Rise of Brahmanism :*-Opposition of the Atheists 
led the later Brahmans to declare the Vedas to be of 
divine origin. Thus the Vedas are talked of as the 
Hindu Scriptures. In reality, the religion of the early 
Rig Vedic hymns composed before 3000 B. C. was not 
very high. Monotheism of the Vedas perhaps belongs to 
the Upanishadic period of Vedic composition. The early 
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RicVedk relif Im wu •imply a tori of tbo«glit< 4 dolati]r. 
The early •eere had earaeatly aaked Nature to kaow the 
mystery of the uoiverse, but get no satisfactory ansverf. 
Then they turned back from eitcfnal query and looked 
within. Now “/sspenaf Stff “ supplied them with all 
clear loformation regarding creation, universe, soul, God 
dtc The great sage Nirdyaaa-^reiated to Brahmi— 
pioneer of the wisdom-seekers, was the first to discover 
‘•Eham sat, Upri iakmM iadanti." 

There is but one God, but the learned call Him many 
Cf. also R. V. X. 83-3 (He is one, though He bears the 
name of many.) 

The following will corroborate our inference 
(!) "The Rig- Veda gives 3 things vis, cemmnnial 
religion, earthly prosperity and enjoyments, but no 
salvation— no true bliss 

Makabk. Ptatt Btak, Ckapttr ajt.) 

(ii) "Spiritual truth is described in the Vedas iq a 
highly abstruse way or form.** 

(Makabk. Ptatt Bask, Ckapttr arc.) 

(Hi) "The Vedic seers say, in the Vedas, thn natorn 
of Brakma is no doubt menCfoned ; yet it lies so 
concealed that even the profoundest seers do not know 
It," (Mahahh Peace Book, Chap. 237^ 

(iv) ■'Neither the Devas nor the seers knew what 
Brakma is. The great sage Nirkyana (who lived at the 
Vadarikd hermitage ih Kashmir) first discovered it. 
From him the seers, sages, the devas, the kings and 

others gradually knew of Rrndnin.” 

( Ibid. Ckapttr aio). 
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The Mlun ead idea of Bnhmt wee fully dlMueted 
ia the Uftaiehada aad iaally uad finely wraught out in 
Vyae^s BnAm» Sutr* or Vedaata phHooophy, con* 
poeed Maelinc a haut 1400 B.C. or after. 

So loaf the ward ritki (aeer) comanaded the big heit 
reapect. But now thoae who bocaaw prefideat ia the 
kaowledge of Brahma, came to be koowa by the aew 
glorioua epithet of BrUkm^na. The ||,oo»Urdha*relis 
first raaked as the foremost Brabmaos, Other meritorious 
riahia also became so. Before long, all good Aryaas 
became Brahmans. The discovery of Bnkwut lad to 
the rise of Brahmanism. It was a highly philosophical 
laligioa, with puritanic rigidity, la mild aad modified 
farm, it partially ciists even now. Brahmanism ia time 
gave rise to Hinduism. 

a. Rise of JaMsm.— like Brahssaaism, Jainism 
is aa ancient leligisa of India. 

See. Jaia Harivaasa (Aristaaemi Pnran.) 

Ifahabharate oMatioas it thus 

“Owiag to the diversity of religions such as Aryan, 
Jaina and MIechchha ftc, people become doubtful.* 
(Mahabh. Paace Book. Chap. 358.) 

Jtoa is a spiritual coni|ueror. Rishabba*Deva of the 
Vaitaja dynasty was king of Bitkoor, and married 
Jayaati— daughter of ladra. After a long aad prosper* 
onanie, he left the Raj to his eldest son Bharau aad 
turned aacborite. After profonad penance, he became 
tMka i. 0 . spiritaal caa^ueror. His rei%ioa ''isiairw* 
Bsasislsd nminly of (i) Moral self-culture. (3) Perfect 
psessrsatlaa of all Ufc. (3) Eternity of nwtter. 
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(4) SalvaliM b obUlaable without uduiltllog a God. 
Hb ditdplet became kaowa u YmHs. The Vedaa 
allowed elaughter of aaimah oaly for tacrUicial 
purpocea, but Jaiaiim allowed ao sacrifice^ ao kana 
of aay Hvlag thiog. The Jaiaaa lived oa hills or ia 
forests far away from bumaa dwellings, almost la 
a state of aature. They would eat only those ripe fruits 
that fell from trees of themselves ; would make fire 
with dry logs. It is evident that the religion was not 
meant for the mass. Soul, Asrma, n-Urik, m^kska &c. 
were the same with the Hindu religion. The Bhlgavat 
has recognised Rishabha-Deva as an incarnation. The 
Jalascall him Adinmik^ot the first Prophet. Truly 
Jainism^ was not a new religion but the first ethical 
eaposition of Vedic truths. S3 other reformers rose 
In different times, to remodel Jainism, the latest being 
Pdrsvanatha (Ith C. B. C.) and Vardhamdaa Mahivira 
(Ml C.B.C.) 

3. Rise of Materialism*— Some tribes of the Aryans 
seem to have been quite antagonistic to the Vedas. 
They were atheists and did not believe in God, 
soul, and the next world. With them, attainment of 
materialistic happiness was the Summum B§num of 
life. Of the Daityas, Hiraayakasipu, the first great 
Daitya monarch aad Asvagriva were staunch materialists. 
Hiraayakasipu is notorious for the persecution of hb 
pious son Pralbfida. Asvagriva,— the sworn enemy of the 
Vedic reitgioa, tried to efface all Vedic trace from the 
world. It b said that he once stole the Vedas, often 
the performance of sacrifices. Prom thb time. 
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■MmoflntiM of the Vedic bymm becaae a aeceisUjr. 
Later oa, Viihupati 6nt formalated thew atheistic 
views iato somethiag like a philosophy. (Vish. P., Hat. 
P., Loaar Dy. Chap. 04.) 


eHAPTBR X. 

§ ISi CMiltlM il tha pMph u tacriM 
ii tie early Vedas. 

(i) Religioo prevailed tn society Most of the 
people were piooSt Iruiliftit and moderate. From Nature- 
worship rote, thooght-idolatry. Thence henotheism ; 
the 0 monotheism. Perfect toleration ; Catholic ideas. 

(il) The seers prayed for the prosperity and pro- 
gress of the country and people ; prayed for good out- 
turn of agriculture. (R. V. IV and X.) Agriculture was 
flourishing : excessive rain, drought, premature decay 
and death were rare. Famine was rare. Agriculture^ 
iudependeut of rain and done by irrigation ftc. wae 
resorted to. Even horses were employed in ploughing. 
Of the products, wheat, barley, pulses, sesamum, vari- 
ous roots and fruits were the chief 

(ill) Trade, both inland and foreign was' undisturbed 
and good. There was sea-borne trade (R. V. I. 1 16 and 
IV. 55.) 




Damsel playing music 
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(It) There wee Joiet Panill^r Syelen R V. 1. 114. : 
AlAer wie the feeder end protector ; m§tkgr wee the 
fOtPtreie of the family | d»mgkier would milk and ao 
forth. Soot were known by the oamea of their fathera. 
The head of the family wot aiilhorlty In all reipecta. lo 
rites, feativala nod aacrlficea^ wife wai the Inieparable 
partner. (R. V. I. and V.) Adaltery of both male an 4 
female was equally blameworthy. 

(v) Ordinarily, the son would Inherit the property 
of a person | in default of a ton« the dauyhler*ii sow 
was fhe heir. (R. V. Ill and VII.) 

(vl) Thefe was marriage of daughter/ with worthy 
bridegrooms. Ornaments and wealth had to be given 
as dowry. (R, V. X.) 

(n) In marriage^ there were sports, amusemenia* 
song, dance, music and feasts and fancy dresses of 
bride and bridegroom, ftc.— as they are now. 

(d) A bildegrooro also used ornaments and per 
fames. (R. V. V. 60. 4,) 

(c) Marriage*fee ( modern /ene ), and rich dowry 
were in use. King Svanaya married hin daughters to 
Kakablvan and give him much as dowry. (R. V. 
V. 12 $. I ) 

(d) The great sage Richika married Satyavaii.daugh- 
ter of Gidhi, king of Canowj and obtained much wealth 
kt. from the father-in-law. (Vis. P, and Bhagavat P.) 

(#) *tDaughters should be married with fine dress 
and ornaments. 

(R. V. IX. 46. a and X. 39. 14.} 

II 
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(vll) Wonen eves then wore a veil, shared ia all 
eeremonles with their husbaads} marriage by 
€hm€i was la »he cases of accomplished priacesses. 
Feiaale chastity was a thiag of great glory. Women 
were expert in house-keeping, very attentive to the 
traialiig of their children, expert in cooking^ and 
devoted to learning. Cf Devahuti^ Aditi, Apdid fte 
Ac. They wore bright dress and ornaments. They 
coold prepare excellent sweet-meats, cakes, podding 
Ac. with ghee, milk Ac. 

|i) Satism (Salf-tmmelation of a widow) was known, 
thmigh most probably rare. Prof. A. A. Mac-donell 
thinks that it is a custom of very high antiquity and 
was at first confined to the military caste only and 
afterwards imitated by others. The following instances 
show its high antiquity 

(i) Archi, queen of Prithu, a king of the Vairaja 
Dynasty became a suit. (See mhU) 

(ii) San-kusuka, a seer, is inducing a suii, to stay 
from the resolve. (H. V. X. i3. 8.) 

(iii) Manu does not mention it : he Insists the 
leading of h pure life. But Daksha, Vishnu and Pardsara 
suggest it as an alternative of inferior kind. 

(iv) Kausalyi’s desire for raftisf after Dasaratha's 
death. 

(v) Sagara.'s mother was about to be a m/i. but 
was prevented by the sage Aurva, as she was pregnant. 

(vi) Sitd, in the Asoka garden wished to die, hearing 
a false report of Rdma's death. 

(vii) The mother of Vedavati died a xn/i. 
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(viii) The 8 chief queeat of Kriihna died with him. 

(ii) Midridied a till. A wife of Kioti became a tail. 

( 1 ) Maadodari, queen of Rdvaaa, became a m/i. 

Note : Satitm wat a very loferlor alternative to 
the widows. A fun lift wat generally insisted by 
the lawgivers, 

(8) The Instances of mlsogamlsts and fighting women 
were rare. 

(li) Bigamy and polygamy were general in kings | 
polyandry was rare. 

(xli) Mention is made of RAjA* Nagara^paii (a district 
chleO grimafAti (a village chief) fkc. There were proper 
arrangements for good rule, collection of revenue and 
warfare. Even then there were towns, villages, palaces, 
rest-houses, roads, carriages, arms and weapons, soldiers, 
sporU, trade, hospitality to strangers ftc— The Aryans 
knew earthwork and architecture. (R. V. li. and V.) 

(xiil) The Aryans knew the use of various metals 
such as gold, silver and iron &c. There were black- 
smiths, potters, carpenters, sawers, barbers, sailors, 
physicians, priests, gc tdsmiths, weavers ftc. ftc. 

(xiv) There was currency of money, chiefly of gold. 
(R. V. IV. and V.) 

(xvl There were beautiful villages and towns; 
brink and stone-built houses (of course not yet, numerous), 
Wend streets and roads, fine steps for ascent on hills, 
fine cars drawn by ponies, boats, sea-going vessels, and 
other good conveyances for land, water and fky ; fine 
cloths, turbans, jewels, ornaments &c. were in common 
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(ivi) TiMn were libetion of foma^iice, intokatio* 
offoda with earMtl, siocere and timpla prayers. Sont 
aalmali were killed la sacrifice : The Aryaas partook 
of the offered neat. 

(avil) The learaed Aryaas 'spoke aad composed 
hymns In almost classical Sanskrit. The mass perhaps 
ased a loose Saaskrlte 

(avill) There was ao caste : of course there weie 
merit-classes such as fiskis, dirtai^ /eaij, Aryaast 
Aaaryyas &c. Women aad Sudras could compose Vedic 
hymas aad other works. Cf. Kavasa of Mg-Veda. and 
liahidfisa of Altareya Araayaka ftc. 

(ala). MttsICf soag^ dance, feast, Ughtlng ftc* became 
national in India from the eardest Vedic period. The 
festivities of course helped (i) Political orgaaisatloa. (11) 
Development of literature &c: Later epics, drama, opera, 
yiuk flto— were born of those, (iii) Culture of religion, 
(iv) Reformation and progress of society, (v) Develop- 
ment of AsU and Industries, (vi) Eacellent weaving. 

Vedic feasts were of several kinds, vis, (I) Religtous 
(II) Harvesting (iii) Ceremonial, (iv) Evening party ftc 

On the common, the villagers, mostly of the same 
gefra or clan would meet together during some auspici- 
ous hours, ma 9 ao altar, light a holy fire, spread the 
kusagrass atid r 'various deities to sit thereon. Invoking 
them ky names, singing hy;nns in their praise for health, 
wealth, peace and progeny. 

After offering the products of their field, soma-juice 
ftc, the villagers uou1d sit together to dine and drink 
their fill. At night, in light, they would chant Vedic 
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kjranA to ploAM the gods and would dance tofetker— 
both nen and women. Often dielant reialiona were 
invited to dine with them. The wife of Indra regreU 
the abeence of a relative in a feaet ihut : 

•All otheri are come : but what wonder, my father* 
in.law ii not come | would he come, he could eat fried 
barley and eoma juice. After an eacellent dinner, he 
could go home again " (R. V X. aS. -i.) 

ennpTERXi. 

$ 16. Iidia AbrMd. 

Hindu Geography— Coloniee^Foreign Intercouree 

Elphioetone makee the following rcmatke on the 
Hindu Geography 

•The Hindui have made leee progreee in thie than in 
any other science. India and tome other countries 
oearest to It, appear to be the only part of the earth 
at all known to the liindua. Within India, their ancient 
books furnish Geographical divisions &c - that ran be 
recognised. But all beyond India is plunged in a dark. 
***** from which the boldest speculations of modern 
Geographers have failed to rescue it. 

The names' of placet beyond the Indus, do not coin. 
dAe with those of Aleaander*s hiitorisns, though many 
on the Indian aide do. it would seem, therefore as if 
the Hindus had. in early times, been as averse to 
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tfivelHof itmosi of them sre still i sod that they voold 
hive remained for ever unoonnected with the rest of 
the world if all mankind have been as esempt from 
restlessness and curiosity as themselves * History of 
India, BK. ill. Chap. 11 P. 14S-46. 

Doubtless, our Geography, like several other subjects^ 
has suffered terribly from mythological fables and 
priestly obscuration. Yet a good deal may be rescued 
and reconstructed from the Vedas, the Brihmanas, the 
Upanishadas, the Sanscrit Epics, the Puranas, the 
Tantras and the attronomical works. 

Hindu Geography Is of two kinds vis, I. e. 

Mathematical and Astronomical Geography and BhU*g$l 0 
i. e. Political Geography. 

They knew the following points regarding the earth. 

(I) It originated from the gradual rondeniatloii of 

the **prim^l matin'* ( ambhah aprakitak of the 
Rigveda). ^ 

( II ) . It is very large In extent. Cf. Prithivl. 

(ill). It is over 80,000 years (lunar) old since the 
dawn of human civllisallon. 

tiv). It Is round. Cf. Brahmanda— the mundane- 
egg or ball. **The rotundity of the earth appears from 
the circular shadow cast on the moon*^-^Mahabharata. 
Bhdskarichirya (rath century A. D.) compares the 
earth to a Kaiamaa flower,— a very apt simile. 

(v). **The sun is the upholder of the earth*— Rig- 
Veda (a) Self-poised, It rests in the sky— Bhiskara. 

(vl). *The earth moves, though It appears stiir*— 
Aryyabhatta. Modern Geography speaks of the two 
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notioBf of tlio eirth. Hiodu Geography idaniu lu 
dmily motioo and aUtef that they^/or/jr motion It only a 
product of the first and not a separate motion. 

(vii) It draws all objects towards its centre. 
Aryyabhatta. 

(vili). Vishuvat (equator) it the middle part of It. 
It is spoken of as a Vriiia i. e. circle. The equator 
passes through Lankfi (Ceylon), where days and nights 
are equal all the year round. No shadow on the equator. 
Hindus knew of the unequal lengths of the days and 
nights Vilmiki in his Rkmiyana speaks of the sumiess 
North and refers to the Northern Streamers. The Rig- 
Veda also states similar phenomena in the Arctic 
region. Bhaskara says **Wben it is morning at Lanka, 
It Is midnight at Rome.’^ They knew the equlnoits 
and the solstices. They knew of the alternate progress 
of the sun towards north and south. They knew of the 
precession of the equinoxes, being 54 bikalds a year, or 
one day in about 66 years. They could explain an 
eclipse. They recognised six seasons and knew their 
cause. They knew the ocean currents, the tides and 
their cause. They knew badxvanala (submarine vol- 
canoes) &c. 

(ix) North Pole was their Sumeru (not to be con- 
founded with the Sumeru mountain <of Central Asia) } 
South Pole was .their Kumeru, Longitude was reckoned 
from Ujjatn in Mkiwa. 

(x) The earth was formerly uneven. 

The Mahkbharata speaks of the earth as composed 
of numberless islands of which 49 arc chief. 
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In a daily Hindu prayer occurs *llie followinif 
^*0 Mother Earlh| composed of the three land-masaes 
vis. Aiwa Kidiiia^ Ratha Kiknta and Vishnu Kthnla, take 
away all the ains from me.* We hav^ already said that 
Aiwa Krdnta^**The Horae-ahaped Land*— la moat pro- 
bably Eurasia. Ratha Krinta—- *The Car-shaped Land** 
—-is perhapi Africa and the Viahou Krinta la perhaps 
the two An»eriraa« 

In the MaliAhharata, the minialer Sanjaya describes 
the earth at aonie length to the blind R'ajii Dhrita-rastra. 
Tliere the earth is described as having seven oontinenta. 
W« think Jtimhu is Asia. Sika (the Powerful Conti- 
nenO is Europe. SHtmBli is Africa. Plaksha is the 
IndO'Afrkan continent now submerged. Pufhkara is 
North America. /Tasa is Sooth America* /Traaac An is 
Australasia. 

Hindus speak of imu SiMs as surrounding the 
earth. They are all ol salt water. 

Hindu knowledge of Asia— £)sr^e*— appears 
to be full. It is surrounded by salt Seas In shape, it 
looks like a large lotus-leaf. 


I. Asia-iJMkii Dvipi. 

Attacked Islaods— 5veriif«Ares/A«, CAeedre 
Almrintm^ Mania karima^ Pintkajamya 

(Papuan f/ Sinhata (Ceylon) and Lanki (a small Island, 
now a part ol Ceylon, Ttie last two only aro now 
focofuised. 
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Ltkeft— -The MahiSjhirati, deacrihinB the conquetU 
of Arjuna 10 the North speaks of the Caspian Sea at 
Kskir^ds SdgMra. The KsuskiUki UfsmisMt Page 
146-47, mentions the lake Aral as Arsr The Minasa 
Sardvara is our modern The other small 

lakqs of Central A«ia are called RUkukuiyit, 

Rivers— - 1 *lie Vedic W^kskus is our Oius. Sili 
(Hsito)«Sifk is now Yarmond. Yei-nei-sei is HOrMn* 
wmti. (Mahahh). Ob or Obei Is our Vedic YrntgimtUi, 
So wdhini— is modira Hu^ng-ko. 

Mountains— Himavat «■ ilimilaya. Sukliman Sulai* 
man? Hema kuta «» Hindu kosli f Gandha inkdan m Relur- 
tag. KaMaaa « Kailas. NishadliaaNyssa Sveta (White 
Ml.)«So(Ai koli. Milyavdn«Mln»an and Khapghan. 

Countries— Asia was divided into 9 principal 
Divisions called Ka rrAai 

I. Bhdrata Varsha « India, a Ketumila Varsham 
Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey &c. 3. Bbadiiiwa Varsha* 
China. 4. Kimpurusha«Tibbet. 5. Hari Varsham 
Tartary. 6 lik Varsham Mongolia. 7. Ramyakaw 
South Siberia 8. Hiranmaya« Central Siberia. 
9 Uttar Kuruw North Siberia 

The countries of India according to the SMi* 
ungMma Tantrs^ Chap. 7:— 1. AngazEast Bcbar 
(now Bhagalpur Divisidn). a Banga <■ Bengal. 3. 
Kalinga - between Orissa and R. Krishnk. 4. Kklinga— 
Kajlnga and its south up to 104 miles. 5 Kerala. 
6. Kashmir. 7. Kdmarupa— north of Garo Hills. 
8. Mahdrashtra— Bombay Presidency down to Kolhapur. 
9* Andhra— 8. W. of Oriasa. 10. SauidshtramCatKIa 
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Wir. II. Gifjnt. la. Tillaoft. 13. Malayilas 
MaUbtr Coast 14. Ktrnitta— belwean Rbmanbtha 
and Seriogapatam. 15. Avanti^a part of Malwa 

16. Bidarbha"«Borat aad a part of Hyderabad? 

17. Martt«iMarwar. 18. Abhira—on the 1 fl. Taptee 
near the Viadhya range* 19. Mhlwa— ‘East of Ujjain 
and north of R. Godaeari. ao. Chola— between Dravira 
and Tallaoga. 21. Paochiia— west of Carnal and north 
of Delhi, aa. Kanboja— 4 s noted for its horse ; in the 
N. W, India, aj. Virhta » Jaipur. 24. Pindya— south 
of Kamboja and west of Delhi. (Perh. a part of the 
PanjabJ. 25. Videha* North Behar* 26. BllhikaM 
Bulkh. ay. KMta— a smalt country in the Vindhya 
Range. aS. Multan— 4 )etween R. Karatoi and Hinglex: 
said to be full of mlechekk§s^L e, unclean beings. 

29. Khorisan (Persia)— between Hingiaz and Makkesa 

30. Airika— North of Persia. 31. Bhotanta^Bhotan 
3a. China «S. China. 33. Mahd China— N China. 
34 Minasesiw Manchuria (?). 35. Nepal. 36. Silkhatta— 
peril. E. Assam or IndoXhina. 37. Gaur— perh. modern 
Pyxabad. 

38. Kosala— modern OudhaSeat of the Solar Kings. 
39 Migadh— a country in the United Provinces. 
40. Kikata^Gayk province 41. Magadh— South Behar 
42. Utkala— Orissa. 43. Sri-kuntala— prob. a part of 
Gujrat. 44. Hoona Desa— North of Marwar and South 
of Kashmir. 45. Konkana— a coast stripy south ot 
Bombay. 46. Kekaya— in N. W, India. 47. Saurasena— 
South of Magidha and West of the Vindhya. 48. Kuru 
Desa— South of Carnal and East of Panchala. 
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49. to be the best country in India. 
Eatt of the Indian Desert and south of Kamaglri 

50. Puiandhri— East of Sliahatta : Perh. Lusai Hills. 

51. Kaclichha Desa— Kachar : North of the Bay and 
and east of Garo Hills (Skr. Ganesa Giri) . 5a. Matsya 
Desa (country of fish) : North of Pulinda and Eatt of 
Cachar : Prob. Sylhet, Myrnen^ingh and parts of 
Rajsahi Division. 

53. Madra— between Virata (Jaipur) and Pandya 

54. Sauvira is a sea-board tract between Sindh and 
Giijrat. But the S, S, Tmntra fixes its locality between 
Muttra and R. Gandaki. 

55. Nata— Is perh. modern Baroda State. 

56. Barbara (a large tract), from Hardwar to Sapla 
Sringa Hill. 

57. Saindhava* Sindh [The work slates that the 
billy tracts in the coast from Sindh to Mecca are known 
by the name.] Ancient Pushkarkranya is modern Muk. 
ran or Mekran Coast. 

58. Kaleswar— 7 59. Traipura^Central Province 

60. Swetagiri— Sikkim f 

The Ancient countries of India according to the 
astronomical work entitled Tki £yotisUtvtim 

(i) In the middle— Sirasvata (a part of the Punjab), 
Matsya (Jaipur)^ Surasena and MAthara— Muttra Dis* 
tricts, Panchita*-a long narrow strip on either sides 
of the Ganges 1 the northern* half is now called Rohil* 
khanda. Silva (a part of Punjab), MAndavya (7), Kuru- 
kahetra (Carnal), Gajahwa (ancient Hastinapur on the 
Ganges), Maru (the Desert)— prob. Sindh and West 
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Raiptttna, NaimUha— a large foreat tract near aDcfeat 
Haatinapur, The Tindhyas, Plndyaghoaha (a part 
dI Punjab), 'Yamuna (Delhi), Kiel (Bennrei), Oudh, 
Praylga (/flUbabad), Gael, Videha (North Behar) ftc. 

(li) In the East*— Magadh (South Behar), Sona (a 
country on the R. Sona), Varendra (North Bengal), 
Rhrhaka (the Gangetic Delta), Burdwan, Tamalipla 
(Midnapiir &c), Pilig jyotitha (Aatam), Udayhdri (Hill 
Tippera and the Chittagong Division). 

(iii) In the South-East— Anga (East Bebarh Banga 
(N. W. Bengal), Upa>Banga— East Bengal, Tralpura 
(Teori in the Central Provinces), Koshala, Kalinga 
(Northern Part of the Madras Presidency) Odras 
Orissa, Andhra, Kishkindhya (B«»llary District), Bidar- 
blia(Berar &c), Savara-a forest tract, &r, 

(Iv) In the South— Avanti, Mahendra, Malaya 
(Malabar,) Risbya-Mukaka (part of Hyderabad), 

Chilrakuta (Bundel Khand), Mabkranya (f), Kinchi 
(Chola), Sinbala (not Ceylon), Konkana, Kivery 
(South India), Ikmraparoi (Ceylon), Lankd and Triku- 
taka are small islands to the Northwest of Ceylon. 

(?) In the South-west :—Dravira, Anarta (Csihia- 
war) Maharlsbtra (Bombay), Raivaia (a part of Gujrat) 
Javina, («) Palmava, Sindha (Sindh), Persia &c. 

(vi) in the West— Haihaya (countries abcut the 
mouths of the Nerbuda.) Tkdri (y), MIechrhba— Vk«a (f) 
proh on the right bank of the Indus. Saka is perh. 
modern 5#ii/oif 

(vii) In the North-Weat— Gujrat^ Nkta (prob. the 
Btroda Stale), Jdlandhara ftc. 
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(viii) la the North*— 'Chlaa. Nepela^ Hooae, Kekaya 
Maadara (f). GhadliAra (Caodahar}| Himavan (the Hiaia- 
layaa Stafea), Krauacha (f), Gaadhamhdana (now Beiar** 
tag), Malarh(f), Kailas, Madra, Kashmir, Miechchha 
Khaia, Balhlica (Bulkh), Kirkta (a part ol Yibbrt), Darada 
(Dardislaa) &c. 

(ii) fn the Nortlt*-EAlt--Svaraa-Bhaiima (Goldoo 
Chersoacae), Geaga«Dvara (a part of I rans-Gangetic 
Peoiaiula f), Taakaaa (f), Brahaiapura (Butma)&c. ftc. 

Tk0 Purina also gives a liti of the ancieal 

iadian countries. The curious readers will obtaia 
much profit and pleasure from a stndy of General 
Cunningham^ Ameiini GMgrmphy #/ /wWe. 

Hindu knowledge of and communicaiion with, all 
countries between India and the Arctic Ocean, will 
appear from the Rkmkyaa, Kislikindhya Book, canto 43, 
Verses 53 58 ; Mahabh. Book I. Chap, iso, Slokas 
i-ao. The Vkyu Purana, Chap. 45, |I. ll•l6•4S. The 
CKhkodogya Upanishad P. 358 to 360. Do, P. 171 to 
181. The Vavu Puran, Chap 39, si. 76-81. Bhaskara's 
SiddkMHta Sir0mMni, Charaka's Medical work. The 
Vishnu Purana and other works. 

Though the political relations of the Hindus with 
the North became gradually less and less, yet trade- 
relations with Central Asia, the Caspisrf Sea, Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean Sea, continued for ever. A 
Hindu colooy is still eitant at Astrakhan on the Volga. 
The Hindu fire-tempie of Baku, on the western Shore 
of the Caspian sea, is well-known. From the close of 
the third century B. C. onward, the Buddhist preachera 
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carried the ladian wltdom. artt and religion to the 
different countriea of the world. They not only gavOf 
but alto brought much knowledge of new thingi from 
abroad. Hindus have preserved records, however brief, 
of all foreign invasions. 

( Travels and Voyages of the Ancient Hindus. 
Latin, Greek and works of other nations furnish ample 
prooii of Hindus going abroad on commerce and 
other purposes. 

Hindu writings also corroborate this. Hindus, Bud- 
distsand Jains lived in large numbers in Arabia, Syria 
and other parts of Asia minor. Lucian tells us that at 
Nineveh he once saw a great many travellers who had 
come there only for the sake of worshipping images. 
He further tells us that to that Sacred City,. Hindus came 
every day in large numbers because they regarded that 
oily as a place of pilgrimage. The truth of this state* 
ment Is also confirmed by the Puranas where Nineveh 
is called Haripuri, Greek Haliopolis (City of God). The 
Indian name of Nineveh clearly shows what the Hindus 
once thought of it. The pilgrims who went beyond the 
Hlogles Sea in Col Wilford's time, reported that about 
J4 temples of BhavanI might be seen there even then. 
This place Is about eighty miles from Sindh. Few 
ascetics had the heart to travel on the road to that im- 
portant historical place because It was rough and diffi- 
cult. It was then a forsaken place. No one lived 
there. On the banks of the Euphrates, there stood two 
Hindu temples, two Images of Vishnu, called Kalydnarob 
and Govlnda rob were worshipped there. Many other 
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Hindu idols with broken notes and ears koid kbe tale of 
the influence of Brahminical culkort and worship on the 
ancient religion of that land, paharam and Astrakhan, 
Cairo and Moscow were the centres of trade in ancient 
times: Indian merchants flocked to those cities every 
year to earn money. 

Some of the Hindu families permanently fesided in 
those cities. In the same way, Baku and Kongo also 
held a great many well-to-do Hindu families. Travellers 
to those regions reported that they were famous there 
for their honesty and learning. Numerous books on 
astrology written by them are still eatant. But before 
telling any thing of these learned men, something should 
be told about the great astronomer Yavanicharya. He 
was born of a Brahman family in Arabia and was edit 
cated in the University of Alexandria. He was the 
author of several treatises on astrology. It is said 
that in those days, there were in Arabia a great many 
Brahmans well versed in Sanskrit and Yavanacharya 
learned Sanskrit from one of them. Dr. Buchanan, 
when he was in India, saw several tribes of Jainas who 
insisted that they came originally from Mecca or Arabia 
and that they were expelled by Mahammad or his 
successors. 

A Hindu treatise on Horse calls Arabia— >4 rde, 
noted for its steeds. The long strip on the Red Sea 
was called by the Hindus as MMhkiS0 Dm. The 
Hindus there set up an image of Siva called Makkesa 
(Lord of Mecca). After the rise and success of Islam, 
the Hindu temples were polled down and the great 
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•tone Imtge of Slvn vat plioed it the entrance to the 
Great Motqne conUlniof the tomb of Mahammad, to 
have ahoea on. 

Some Htndn fanilliea embraced Ulam. Some came 
back to India. * Some Brahmin famillea alill remained 
at Mcccai without ehangtng their faith. It it laid that 
their children are known aa HuatanI Brahmana who 
look like Muhammadant in their liabha and mannera 
but wear a aacced thread and worthip in their own way. 

There ore twenty three aatrologera famoua for their 
booka and of them live were born at Mecca. Though 
they are called yet they do not teem to be ao 

from their oamea«-Chetla, Caulta, Romaka, Hillaja 
and Diahana. Ebn Ditaan waa born in Edeaaua. He 
given the date of Mohammada'a birth aa 638 A. D. 
The catalogue of Rag hunath makea 0 *mar and Diaaan 
one and the tame. Romaka ia welUknown. D’Herbe- 
lot aaaerta that aatrologer Cangha wrote a book which 
waa tranalated Into Arabic and aa he waa a Hindu, the 
Arabiana called him Cancah*al- Hindi. Col. Wilford 
holda that in the firat century A. D., Hindu aiirologera 
were in high eatimaiioo and repute at Rome and none 
but the richeat men could afford to employ them 
(Aalatic Rea. Vol X P. 104). 

Hindu Rajaa aent lettera and ambaiaadora to Ancient 
Perala* Zonarua, an author aaya that when hoatilitlea 
broke out between the Aaayriana and the Median king 
Kykittf about 6ao B.C.. a Hindu Raja agreed to arbir 
trate between them and wrote a letter to the king 
of Media. 
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Aoother Hindu Raja tent aeveral ambaaaadora and 
aome coioa to the Persian emperor Cyrus ( 6th cen* 
tifry B.C. )• 

When Xerxes^ the Persian Emperor invaded Greece 
about 480 B. C., Hindu soldiers^ clad in their white 
cotton garment and equipped with cane bows and iron* 
tipped arrows went to Greece with him. Hindu soldiers 
fought with Alexander^ on the side of the Persian 
monarch Dariusi 4th century B. C. 

A Hindu Raja had requested Antiochus, the king of 
Syria^ to send him some wine^ some dried figs and a 
learned Greek. The Syrian king in reply^ said, can 
send you plenty of wine and figs, but no Greek scholar 
is for sale/* 

Hindu gods in Syria— 'There was at Heliopolis (Skr* 
Haripuri, native Nineveh) in Syria the image of a 
goddess. Hindus worshipped her with the offer of 
various rich presents. Near that goddessi were two other 
gods, one mounted on a bull and the other on a lion. 
These were Siva and Parvati. No doubt, Hindu gods 
were set up and worshipped there by the Hindu colonists. 

Hindus in Armenia* Their War.— It is recorded 
that some Hindus had gone to Armenia, settled there and 
erected brass gods for worship, some time before Christ. 
Afterwards, a war ensued between them and the new 
Christians there. Hindus at last were defeated^ 1039 
men died on the battle-fields on both sides. 

On their tomb-stones tbe events of tbls battle were 
related in three languages. The Christfans demolbhed 
the Hindu temples. Six Brahmans going to stop it. 
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were kiMed there. St Gregory thui forcibly converted 
5030 Hindus In one dty to Christitnlty. Some Bmhman 
families took a vow not to change their faith. There- 
upon a Christian king Imprisoned them and shaved 
their heads. 

Pheodu Elean sailed for India in 430 B. C. He was 
taken prisoner by the Hindus and was afterwards sold to 
the Persians. From Persia he returned to Athens. 
There he became a disciple of Socrates and was esteem- 
ed as the founder of the Elean School. (As. Researches) 

in 24 B. C,, Porus, a Hindu king of Pkndya, twice 
lent ambassadors to Augusttts» the Roman Emperor^ 
for friendship. The first embassy succeeded in visiting 
the emperor in Spain. The Second Mission found the 
emperor in the island of Samos. While coming back^ 
some of them died on the way* With the ambsMadors, 
there were some Brahmans and the officers of the Indian 
king. The learned historian Nicholus of Damascus in 
Syria, talked with three of them. He writes that the 
Hindu king had sent a letter written in Greeki with the 
ambassadors. The follodring is its purport **l am 
lord over 600 kings : I seek your friendship ^ 1 am ready 
to help you my best in all reasonable matters.* Eight 
officers, using Meat on their bodies, placed the presents 
before Augustus. Of the numerous uncommon things, 
there were several very large uterus-born snakes, a 
10-cubit long egg«*born snake, a 3<ubit long river tortoise 
and a partridge larger than a vulture. One of the 
Brahmpns, an astrologer and soothsayer, began to live 
at the court of Augustus. He afterwards killed himself 
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fo fire. Oo hit tomb-stone^ it Is written thos **Here 
4ien a Hindu Brahman named Zcrmanochagus i. #, 
Sramanicharya of Bergosa i. i. Berygaza^ now Broach 
in Gujrat. Accfording to the custom of his country, he 
has immolated himself in fire." (Strabo, Dio Plutarchs 
and Kiaal Damascin). 

This shows that the Early Hindus studied Greek. 
Garga, an astronomer of the first century B C., calls 
the Greeks barbarians. Yet he does not hesitate to say 
that the Greek astronomy is worthy of study. Hindus 
knew the Greeks well and called them Yawan^s (not to 
be confounded with the name Javana applied to the 
Turks). Hindu and Buddhist preachers had visited 
Greece and brought home new lessons on geometry, 
architecture, astronomy and astrology. 

Hindus called Italy PatAckck^ra 1 . e* the country of 
volcanoes. Rome was known as Romaka PatUn. 
Though the Romans never ruled India, yet her trade 
and other relations with India were very close, Hindu 
Rajas used to seud presents and ambassadors to Rome. 

To congratulate Trajan on his conquests, several 
Hindu Rajas sect him ambassadors. When Aurelian 
had conquered Tadmore, some Hindu Rajas sent him 
presents and ambassadors who were present during his 
triumphal entry into Rome. In the first century A. O, 
Indian astrologers were employed by the Roman 
Emperors at Rome for astrological forecasts and fortune* 
telling. There are ample historical proofs of the Hindus 
going to the Roman Empire from the first century B C. 
to the 6th century A* D. 
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In hit Lifi p/ /siit$rtiSf Damudut meotloot Severut,, 
Ronaii by nationility but born in Africa. He was a 
great pbiloiopher and resided at the court of emperor 
Antbemius. After the death of Anthemius in 473 A. D., 
he went to Alexandria. Here he received a great many 
Brahmans with great respect and showed them every 
nook and corner of that singular city (Photii Biblio 
theca. P. 1040. and Suidas V. Severus). 

In 103 A. D.^ some of the Indian kings and a king 
of Ceylon tent embassies to Claudius and made a great 
many complaints against the Parthian kings. There* were 
Indian ambassadors at the courts of the following 
Roman Emperors : Antonius Piut^ Diocletian, Hera 
dins, Maximiani Theodosiusi Justinian. 

Auc. Unv. Hist. Vol. XVlIi. P. 78. 

Hindu soldiers served in the Roman army. An 
Indian Contingent was placed at Cirencester in England 
by the Roman Governor of Britain. Before 189 B. C., 
Hindu servants, both male and female, were available in 
Greece and Rome. Indian muslins, ornaments, ungu- 
ents ftc. were in high request with the Romans. 
Neither law nor the wise counsels of Roman orators 
could prevail against the use of those foreign goods. 
To this Roman lust for Indian luxuries Gibbon ascribes 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 

Several Romans sought shelter in India at different 
times. In 539 A.*D. Almondar,the king of Hemiarites 
attacked Syria. The Roman Governor of that province 
led and landed in India for bis protection. 
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From the P§nplus and the JmstinUn C$di^ we lean 
much about the imports and eiports of thow timet, 
(Strabo IJ^ P. 516). 

Some of the Greek traders wished to settle at 
Callian (Kalyan) near Bombay. But permission was 
refused them by the Indian Kin^. The Peutingerian 
Tables show that in India, Musiris sru a Roman settle* 
meot and there was a garrison of 1200 men there for the 
protection of trade. Some Jews settled in the Malabar 
Coast. Several Arabian Colonies also settled in Malabar^ 
West Ceylon and Chittagong, long before the birth of 
Muhammad. 

Many cities of Arabia and Persia were inhabited 
partially by Hindus. Some of the learned Hindu astro- 
logers flourished there and wrote their books in foreign 
countries. In the Romaka Siddhdnta, Bhiskara is 
represented as having been educated in the city of 
Rome. There are still Hindu settlements in ColchiSi 
a country between the Caspian and the Black Seas, 

The Buddhist Missionaries visited and preached in 
almost all the countries of Europe. To them we owe 
the name of Skanda-ndbha copied from Scandinavia. 
The Rig-Vedic H^riyupU seems to imply a part of East 
Europe. That may have given rise to Eur9p& fror 
which finally The Rig-Vedic Roos'am is Russia 

in Europe or more properly Lithuania ^ where Aryan 
colonies lived and spoke a tongue less remote from 
Sanskrit. 

Hindu ship*wreck in the Baltic Sea About 60 B. C, 
acme bold Hindu navigators sailed in their ship to the 
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Baltic Sea in Europe. Being thip-wredted, they 
landed on the shore of Germany, The King of Suabia 
received them and gave them to the Roman Consul. 

Piin/s Nat. Hishry. Jl, dy. 

No objection to its authenticity has as yet been 
heard; Still, the point Is “How could the Hindu sailors 
go to the Baltic Sea * Were they carried round ^rom 
India direct to the north of Europe by a current of the 
Ocean f 

This seems hardly possible, though such an argument 
has been most forcibly advanced in the discussions 
about the possibility of a North-West Passage to India 
as mentioned in HakiuyP Vayages. India held frequent 
commercial Intercourse with China. I think, Hindu 
merchants from China sailed to the Baltic Sea through 
the Behring Strait and the Arctic Ocean. There is 
another solution of this voyage. The North-East shores 
of the Black Sea still bear traces of Hindu occupancy. 
(Elliots History. P. 510.). From this region, Hindu 
merchants may have sailed to the Baltic through the 
Mediterranean, Gibraltar, Bay of Biscay, English Chan- 
nel, and the North Sea. Whatever might have been the 
route, the voyage was indeed glorious for our Hindu 
Columbus or Vasco da Gama. The Mahdbhdrata speaks 
of the earth as composed of islands, of which 49 are 
rather big. How could the writer give such statements, 
if not based on facts f 

Modern scholars have proved rather satisfartorily 
that emigrations of eapatriated Indians happened early 
towards the West (Elliot's History I. Appendis P. 507) 
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Mr. Pococke tries to proYe that Greece Itself was ao 
lodlaii colony. Though Hindu tradition alto says some* 
thing of the klnd^ yet the point Is still open to grave 
doubt. Howevcur, there are clear proofs of an Indo* 
Hellenic intercourse from the earliest times. We have 
already spoken of the Indian Colonies on the shores of 
the Black Sea. Indian mercenaries served in the ranks 
of Persian and European armies. Indian scholars and 
merchants lived in the Persian courts and with Harun-ar 
Rashid, of happy memory. Itinerant Hindu ascetics 
also used to travel over a considerable part of the then 
known world, converting distant shrines into places of 
Hindu pilgrimage. 


HINDI78 IK AVKICA. 

Hindu knowledge of Africa as a continent Is little. 
However, It appears that Hindus were well acquainted 
with some parts of North Africa. There are proofs to 
show that. Ancient Egypt had social, political and com* 
merdal relations with Ancient India. There are clear 
proofs of the Hindus going to Carthage on trade. 
Before 252 B. C, the Roman General Metelus Ctltt and 
the CaAhagInlan General Asdrubal fought fiercely on 
the IsUnd of Sicily, fn it, the Carthaginians suffered 
much. Some Indian elephants and their drivers on the 
Carthaginian side were killed and some captured by 
the Romans. 

Thin shows that Hindu mahouts used to go to Africa 
and Europe where they fettled on service. Pliny also 
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«UtM that the CtrthagiaUiit obtaiaed pleaty of preci- 
Mi rabies in course of Hindu trade with Carthage. 
Hiadu voyage aad battle appear from the Egyptian 
writings also. Noaus, an Egyptian poet says in his 
poem that Hindus are much accustomed to navigation : 
they are braver la sea*6ghts. Prof. Wilson also says 
that in the first few centuries of the Christian era, 
there ww intercourse of India with Egypt by Hindu 
aad Arab merchants. It is well-known that Hindus 
had settled in the ZtMara Diw i. e. Socotra, (Ski. 
Sokatra Owipa- Island of Safety) to the east of Africa 
Again, when Aleiandria became the chief port of Orien- 
tat commerce, it was frequented by Indian merchants 
some of whom actually settled there. 

Buddhist missionaries preached their new Gospel in 
Syria, Palestine Egypt and other countries. Buddhists 
under different names lived in those countries. (Pliny’s 
Nat. History. V. P. 13.) Buddhism later on influenced 
the Gnostic heresies that rent the Early Church and 
begot those olasses described by Kingsley as *a strange 
brood of theoretic monsters begotten by effete Greek 
philosophy on Egyptian symbolism, Chaldee astrology, 
Parses dualism and Brabminic spiritualism,* 

Hypatia, Preface P. XIII. 

The Edicts of Asoka also tell os that be had sent 
missionaries and ambassadors to the dominions of the 
Seleucides and the Ptolemies in the 3rd. Century B. C. 

These emigrations certainly helped the diffusion of 
ladiM ideas over the western world. 
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The polatt given Above, refer chiefly to the Mturyen 
Period end the Purenic Age. But there ere Abundent 
proof! of IndiA’t intercourse with the West from the 
OArliest timet. Indo-Egyptien RelAtions— (i) PoliiiCAl, 
under Osiris^ Itb^ Sctotrls Ac. (it) Commercial : Egypt 
hnd her veriout dyet, precious stones, wood &c. &c. 
from IndiA. PorceUin wAres from fAr-off China. The 
4|uestion of racial unity of the early Hindus, the Egyp- 
tians and the Greeks is still a moot point. But Sir 
William Jones, Dr. Royle, Prof. Heeren, EIpbinstone, 
TodfPococke and others show several points of similarity, 
close relationship between those peoples. Hindu Sdi- 
mmii DwipM is perhaps Africa, Suryydriki^ (Sunburnt 
land) is perhaps Skkkra or North Africa. Egypt is our 
MisrM Disa (country of mised people, so called because 
people from* different quarters repaired there for trade). 
Hindus still call Egypt Misar, The Egyptian Uams 
(6rst king, solar) spilnds like Hindu Af0nu, the first 
Solat king of India. There is still a statue of Manes 
in Egypt. Indian Manu*s date is about aSoo B.C. Two 
or three Egypto-logists give a similar date to Mams 
Egyptian Pyramid Is Hindu Parimatha, The Bull- 
bannered Isis is Skr. Isa, Osiris ^Skr. Iswara. R. Nile 
is Skr. Nila (Blue River). Tripoli a Tripuri. 

S. Manu and his son Priyavrata of the Vairaja dynasty 
fn Biihoor are said to have possessed lands in Africa 
also. It is said that there was a Hindu Colony in 
Ethiopia. Homer mentions the righteous East Ethiopians 
and West Ethiopians. The Historians^ History of iho 
World (London) says, *Tbe Egyptians were essentially 
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orienUli aad they had four cattaa like the Hiadut. 
The Egypllao ityle of architecture reaembled that of 
Ancient India to tome eatent. 

1KDO-A88T1IAK RILATIOKS. 

The detcriptiont of the Cuniform Intcriptioni tally 
with the Rig-Vedic accounts given of Vriira, Bala^ and 
their allies Panit, an‘ Aryan people. But these people, 
though Aryan^ were not Hindus They were driven out 
from the North by the Deva Aryans. Vide Rig-Veda 
i.8o. in. 33. 7 1 IX 63. 04. The Assyrian 

Queen Semiramis had attacked India with a fleet of 400 
sails, 300,000 foot and ao,ooo horse. But being woun* 
ded in the battle, she fell back, (aooo B, C.) The 
Assyrians had their gold, silver, stones, teak wood, 
sandal wood, apes, peacocks, muslin, sUk &c, from India, 
Hindus most probably, derived their knowledge of the 
Solar Zodiac from the Assyrians. 


INBO FHOBKICIAN BEI4ATION8. 

The Phoenicians were an Aryan people, but not 
Hindus. Their own ancient works are mostly lost and 
fragmentary. The Rig-Veda mentions a people called 
P§m, Lat. /’arat « Phoenicians i. e. a trading people. 
They wore a clan of the Asuras whose Chiefs Vritra and 
Vala fought with the Devas. The Asuras and the 
Pants were defeated and ousted from the North. 
Vritra and bis brother Vala with their followers con* 
quered Ancient Persia and Turkey. The Panis followed 
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them aad finally settled on the Levant Sea. Their new 
colony was called PtLni-Dnm, Lat. Finides, afterwards 
Phoeaifia. Its eitent was soo miles x 45 milei. In 
some parts^ 150 mites x 35 miles. This colonisation 
took place perhaps about a8oo B. C. Their capital Tyre 
was built in 2750 B. C, The Phcenicians are described 
by the classical writers of Europe as failhless, treacherous 
and deceitful-— a description quite in unison with the 
Vedir account. Vide Rig-Veda 1. 35, 5 ; 5L 14 ; 

VII. 6, 3. 

Ancient Asia Minor contained numerous Aryan colo- 
nies. The Mitani branch of the Aryans became very 
powerful there about 1500 B.C. A plate of the 15th. 
century B. C., recovered from an old temple under 
ground^ at Boghozkioii^ Asia Minor shows the invoke* 
lion of various Vedic deities such at IndrSf Vaiuna^ 
Nftiatya &c. The Phoenicians first reached India in the 
14th or the middle of the t3th century B. C. Their 
trade empire extended from Great Britain to Ceylon. 
The people of Ur took teak-wood from India to build 
theif palaces. These merchants not only carried eastern 
commodities but also oriental arts, culture &c.— to the 
Western world. 

IKDO-HBLLIKIC INTXBCOUB8B. 

Alexander the Great was not the first Greek to cooie 
Into conUct with the Hindus. An Indo-Hellenic inter* 
course existed from the earliest times. Striking resem * 
bisnce between the Hindus and the Greeks in mytbofogy 
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aaooert & cMlimit, philosophy^ medicioe, drama &c. 
may lead some to suppoto that the Greeks are Hindu 
In origin. The early accounts of the Greeks are lost. 
But they are an Aryan people of the kindred stock. 
Their ancestors and ours, lived in Central Asia under 
the same roof, speaking the same tongue and wor- 
shipping the same gods. Prom the Aryan tongue which 
was an older form of classical Sanskrit, have come 
Sanskrit and the other longues of the Indo-European 
Family. Several eminent scholars say that Hindus 
were the last to leave the Northern Home ) for Sanskrit 
has the largest Vocabulary. 

The Hindus and the Greeks were the two gifted 
Aryan nations of the ancient world. If India boasts of 
greater originality, Greece is proud of a more perfect 
Culture, a more practical and rational and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of things in general. Greece obtained 
her Indian ideas through the Phoenicians, Persian 
courts, Buddhist preachings and other sources. On the 
other hand, India had her knowledge of eacellent 
architecture, astronomy, astrology &’c. from the West. 
Aryyabhatta and Varkhamihira adopted the Greek zodiac 
& its divisions with the names slightly orientalised. 
The Jewish relations with India was chiefly commercial. 
Solon (loth, century B. C.) took his building materials 
from India. The Parsis were once one people with the 
Hindus. The courts ot the Persian Emperors were the 
meeting-places of the Indians, Greeks and others. Indian 
lore reached Europe through Persia. From China to 
Egypt and Greece, there were constant intercourse and 
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change ot ideas &c. Principal E B. Cowell, editlog 
ElpbinsCone's History of India, 9th Edition says in a 
note 

*^We are too apt to look on the ancient world as a 
scene of stagnation/* There were travellers and circu- 
lation of ideas, Spread of Buddhism shows how men’s 
minds were awake to new ideas. Then why should the 
tradition of the Eastern origin of much of early Greek 
philosophy be incredible or even improbable t” Speak- 
ing of the Hindu Aranyttkas and the Upaniikaiui 
composed between 2000 and 1400 B. C., the same editor 
observes — *'No Hindu works have probably eiercised a 
wider influence on the world. These forlorn guessis 
truth are constantly spoken of as **£§stirn Pkilwphf\ 
Familiar ideas occur in the Phosdrus, Empedocles or 
Pythagoras, in the Neo-Platonism of the Aleiandrian 
anu also in the Gnostic Schools. Plautinus alone tried 
to free Greek philosophy from Hindu influence. The 
Cabala of the Jews and the Sufeyism of the Muham- 
madans seem to be derived from the same source.*’ 

This foreign intercourse of the Hindus appears from 
several Law-books of India. Manu has excluded all 
Brahmans who had lived In foreign lands, from being 
invited to Sr 6 ddka ceremonies. Almost all the ancient 
Law-givers of India have prescribed certain penances 
(Frayaschitta) for the purification of all Hindus who 
would return home after living in foreign countries for 
some vears. 

Though some aacient writers have shown aversion 
to foreign travels, yet luckily, Hindus showed little 
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defereoce to thove iojuactioDs aod made eitemive 
travels and voyaites to foreign lands. Hindu navigation 
and maritime activity appear from the earlie»t limes 
down to 183a A. D. when the Indian sailors made a 
voyage from India to Great Britain up to the river 
Tweed. 

It is needless to say that Hindus were good ship* 
builders. A work called Tkt Niskp^da YdnpddesM 
gives the construction of various vessels^ boats &c. 
That work also takes the accounts of the previous writers 
on the subject such as Bhoja and others. Strabo says 
plainly that Hindus used ships in battles. There were 
doubtless, Hindu ship*wriglits ; Megastlienes found ship- 
building as the distinct profession of a Hindu class. 
The Ramayana also alludes to sea-fight of the Hindus. 
Menu's Code also sanctions sea-fight of the Hindu 
Rajas. Sir John Malcolm, writing on the ships of the 
Deccan and Ceylon says -'Those ships fully served 
all the modern requirementJ. The European ship- 
builders have not improved much. Ship-building was 
exactly so even in Ancient India.'* 

Various reasons have almost killed our Hindu ship- 
building. Chittagong is the only part of India where a 
little Hinduship-building is still found. Recently, Kali 
Kumar De, a native of Halisahar near Chittagong^ has 
constructed au excellent vessel called Tki Amind 
Kkaiopn for a Muhammadan meKhant of the place. 
India sliti contributes a good part to the Marine Service 
of the world in the shape of Lascars^ Sharangs &c., 
chiefly recruiied from the Chittagong Division. 
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Though we no more poesett our own Hindu ships, 
yet our Hindu merchmU now go to the different parts 
of the world in Brituh or foreign vessels. Perhaps it 
was so in the most ancient limes also. It does not 
appear that Hindu navigation and maritime activity on 
the western waters were much. The Phoenician, 
Arabian and the Greek vessels frequented India on 
trade. Most probably Hindus used to go to the West 
in those foreign vessels. 

To the east of India however, Hindu conquest, 
commerce and colonisation were always very great and 
almost without a rival. Hindu traditions and foreigners' 
accounts equally show this. 

The Sutra«aothor Baudhkyana who dourished not 
later than the sixth century B. C., says that 
is good for North India but bad for South India. 

In the most ancient times, Bengal rose to the height 
of glory. Bengal is an old civilised country. When the 
Aryans were in the Panjub, then even Bengal was 
powerful and civilised. The Aryans, jealous of those 
Dra vidian Bengalis, abused them as “irreligious noseless 
birds.^ 

Before Buddha, Bengalis went to Ceylon with 700 
followers and conquered it. Again in the ninth century 
A. D. Bengalis attained great political success in India. 
But the real glory of Bengal lies in arts, commerce, 
agriculture and colonisation. The glories of Ancient 
Bengal may be found in Burma, Cambodia, Anam, 
Malaya Peninsula, Slam, Java, Tibbet, Mongolia, and 
even China. 
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HIHXnr YOTAGl. 

Rlg*YedA I. 36 s. merchanti detiroui of Health 
surround the sea, so do the priests surround Indra* 

Rig*Veda I 1 16. 3 and 5 : mentions the first foreign 
invasion of India. Siyana adds the following note to 
the text **Rljacshl Tugra was a favorite with the 
two Asvin Brothers. Being much havassed by the 
enemies of a foreign land, he sent his prince Bhujy u with 
a strong army to conquer them. The ship went to the 
middle of the sea and was driven by winds and wrecked. 
Then. Bhujyu sent a message to Asvins for help. Asvina 
rescued him with the soldiers in their own ships and 
brought him home to his father safely in 3 days and 
nights.^' 

Vasista, for a pleasure^trip, once went out on a 
voyage : R. V. VIL 88. 3 and 4. '*When 1 and Varuna 
both boarded' the ship, she was far out on the sea, made 
good progress | then the vessel tossed about and we 
were pleased with the tossings. The great Varuna made 
Vasista board the Aip on an auspicious day. Vasista 
also prayed to that mighty mass of waters.- Thus passed 
i^way day and nighu’^ Thus we see that Our Vedic 
seers also would make sea-voyage, for pleasure, experience 
and wisdom. 

Manu in his Code VIII, 137 and 406, refers to sea- 
voyage. But he excludes a Brahman sea-goer, from 
being invited to a Sriddha ceremony. The lawgivers 
Gautama, Sankha and Likhita give a role neither for nor 
against a voyage. Parisara (13th. century B. C.) 
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however, lattctioof i sia^voyagi in hit Code, XII. 6a 
and 63. 

Ydjnavalkya (i4tb. century B, C.) referv to it In hit 
Code, II. 39. 

Tki Vishnu Purunn, BK II. diicuites the earth 
surrounded by the seat ; discusses the ocean-tides. 
Chap. 3. describes the Hoonas and the Persians. 

The Vdyu Purnnn, Chap. 41. Idescribes the aarth 
with its continents. Chap. 45. mentions Balhika 
(BttIkhX Gdndhira (Candaliar), Yavana (perh. a country 
on the right bank of the Indus). Saka (Seistan), Ramata f 
Barbara (a northern country beyond the confines of 
India Proper), Palhava— perh apart of Persia, Kaseroka f 
These are alt Northern countries Next, it mentions 
BrahmotUra (Burma), JMalada* (Malaya Peninsula) and 
other Eastern countries. Chap. 49. also mentions 
some lands Inhabited by MIechchhas. 

The Gerure Purane, Part I. Chap. 68. discusses 
corals and pearls. Chap. 69. discusses the pearls bom 
of oysters j describes the pearls of the Palk strait and, 
of the Persian Gulf. Chap 74. mentions the precious 
blue Slones found on the sea coast of Ceylon. Cbap. 77 
and 79, describe various precious stones of Yavans, 
China and other lands. Chap. 80 mentions the Bidrume 
(a atone) of Romaka (Rome). 

The Vurdhu Purnnn, Chap. 171 &c : Gokarna. a 
merchant of Muttra, landed on an island on the other 
side of the ocean, after a four months' voyage. His 
return home after a very long time. 
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Tki MkrktiniiytL PutMtL, Chip. 57, 58 mentioii 
Ktmboji, Barbara, Chiaa, Lanka, Ceylon, Byimaka 
(Stain) and other lands. 

Tkt Padma Puranm, Swarga Part. Chap. III. men- 
tiont Yavana, Kamboja, Huna, Pdrasika and other races. 

The Bengalis are a mixed people oi Mongols t. e. 
Tibeto-Burmani, Dravidtan« and the Aryans. The 
Dravidians were a very smart people brave, sea- 
faring and active. 

The Dravidlan Chiefs of Bengal often arrested the 
Sacrificial Horses of the proud Aryan Kings of the 
Indian Mid<land. The Aryans spitefully, called them 
ill names. Their great port was Tamdiika, now famluk 
(lit. port of the Dravidians). For the word Tamil 
is a corruption of Orsvira. Dravida«Dravir«iDavil 
taDamilsi final Taaif/. 

The two prominent ports of North India were 
in the west and Tsmiuk in the east. Tamluk was 
famous in the times of Buddha, in the days of Asoka. 
Vessels set sail from here to Ceylon, Eastern Archi- 
pelago, Islands of the Pacific, China, Japan &c. Later 
on, we hear of the following ports Madura,. Kalinga 

■agar, Tamluk, and Gangdoagar. The Aryan Port on 
the Ganges near the mouth was known as Gangdnagar. 
Formerly, the Ganges reached tjie sea by five mouths. 
Tlie Hugh is perhaps the westernmost branch. The 
main stream of the Ganges is now known at the Padmk. 
But formerly the Ganges flowed eastward to the Bay of 
Bengal only a few miles east of modem Dacca. The 
stream near Dacca Is still called the BuH Gungd i.e. 
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the Old Gangcf . Owing to earihqualcet and coniequcnt 
upheaval of the toil, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
have left their old beds and now send their waters 
through new channels vis-*the Padma and the Jamuna. 

I think the Port Gangdnagar has gradually developed 
Into the modern city of Dacca. 

Formerly Dacca was not a town^ but a country. See 
the Sanskrit Dictionary entitled Tht Bhuri Praypga, 
It then comprised a considerable part of the modern 
Dacca and Myuiensingh Districts. The earliest name 
was Dswaka or Davika. As for the Annual Fair^ men* 
tioned by all foreigners, that was held at the Port 
Gangk nagar, we think it was at first removed to an 
Island afterwards called Suvarnagram, now Sonargao. 
Thence it shifted southward till at last it is held for the 
last 50 years on an Island near Munsigan), Dt. Dacca. 

Tamiuk continued to be the port. The Buddhist 
work, DMsa-BhitmisvarM mentions it. In 414 A. D. 
Fa-Hian returned home in a Hindu ship that sailed 
from here, Tht Dastkumara Charita written in the 
6th. century A. D. by Dandi mentions it. In 1376 A. D. 
some Buddhist monks of Tamiuk went to Penang and 
reformed Buddhism there. About 1495, Rama cKandra 
Kavi-Bhdrati went to Ceylon from there. 

From research we find that colonies and kingdoms 
were founded in Burma, Cambodia, Annam &c. from 
Magadh. The inscriptions found in the French terre- 
lories of Cambodia and Annam state that there were 
Brahmanic Kingdoma and Sivism there In the 4lh. and 
the 5th. centuries A. D. In the Annandale Report of 
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Burnt lor 1913^ h if stated that there is dear evideece 
of the eaisteooe of a Hindu Kiagdon in Pagan. Dr. 
Annandale says that the Brahmans once held great sway 
oferthe Milayan Peninsula. 

Here the Brahmins were called *Pr4*. The Prat 
haee left ample evidence of their influence. It is not 
deflnitely known whence these colonists hnd gone 
there. All say, Nrom Magadh*'. As Bengalis were a 
sea-laring people, It Is likely that some of those colonies 
were founded by them also 

Dr. Sir W. W. Hunter says the following in his 
Orists, P. 314-15 :-^*The ruin of Tamiuk as a seat of 
maritime commerce, affords an explanation of how the 
Bengalis ceased to be a sea*goiog people. In the 
Buddhist era, they sent warlike fleeU to the eait and to 
the west and colonised the Islands of the Archipelago. 
Even Manu, in his inland centre of Brahminic culture fo 
the far Nortb*West, while forbidding such voyages, 
betrays the fact of their existence. He makes a differ- 
ence in the hire of river-hoata and sea-going ships and 
admhs that the advice of merchants experienced in 
making voyages on the sea and In observing different 
countries may be of use in fixing the rate of interest. 

But such voyages became alike hateful to the 

Brahmans and impracticable to a deltaic people whose 
harbours were left high and dry by the land-making 
rivers and the receding sea; Rell^ous prejudices (f) 
combined whh the changes of nature to make the 
Bengalis nnenterprising upon the ocean.'* 
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HZMDU cmZiiaiTioK nr onttAx aill 

Religion^ wisdom and dvIlisAlioB of India spread to 
the diSereot parts of Asia : Tibbet, Central Asia, China, 
Mongolia, Japan, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Java, Sumatra 
dte.— coDiain the ruins and relics of Hindo civilisation. 
In Central Asia, many towns, villages, temples, mona^ 
teries are under the sands of Gobi. We are indebted 
to Dr. Steine and others for their eiploration and dis- 
covery of many images, pictures and books. Dr. Sylvain 
Levi has written a paper on the Hindu civilisation in 
Central Asia. He especially notes the ancient Kuchh 
Kingdom and Capital. Central Asia is a meeting-place 
of Hindus, Parsis, Turks, Tibbetans, Buddhists, Jews 
and Christians. The Kuchh Kingdom was in the heart 
of the Chinese Turkistan. At first it was peopled by the 
Aryans speaking an Aryan tongue. In the first few 
centuries of the Christian era, they adopted Buddhism 
and its civilisation. Sanskrit was taught in all the 
temples and monasteries. Before long, the Sanskrit 
works were translated into the Cochian tongue. Gra- 
dually, original Kuchk literature was developed and Its 
Grammar taught Many works on Hindu astronomy 
and medicine were rendered ; some portions of them 
are now at Petrograd | while others are preserved in 
the Japanese Capital. Tlie Buddhist HInfiyans School 
was general. The Mabiyana School also was known, 
Tantric Buddhism also prevailed. The Kuchfi literaturo 
consists of stories and plays. Dr. Levi compares them 
to our Kf/r«. 
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Dr. Levi %vf% Ihik though recently publiihed. yet 
tire Kochiytn lltereture wet ancient and large. Beildee, 
Government and private document*, Account^booki. 
Patsea ftc.— *have been found. 


King Bharata of Che Vairaja dynaaty had conquered 
8 iaianda of the Indian Ocean. 

BktgavMi Bk. V, Cktp, ig ttni V§yu Pmrgn. 

Thirteen Ulanda of the ocean were conquered by 
PurQ«ravh of the Lunar Dynaaty. [Mahhbh. and elae 
where.] Haihpya Arjuna had conquered eighteen iaianda 
of the aea. [AgnI Puran; Sabdamhia: Mahhbh. and 
other Puranaa]. 

Java waa ooloniaed in 78 AD. Sumatra wa a colo- 
niaed In 75 B. C. Pirat Boddhiata from Gujrat and 
Sindh reached Ceylon; thence they went to Sumatra 
in the 4th, Century A. D. Hindu supremacy in Weat 
Sumatra lasted till the fifteenth century A. D. Then lalam 
made progreaa there. The remain* of the capital are atilt 
eatant In the Weat Sumatra. The Hindu Kingdom 
called MAyip^kiU of the island of Java, waa moat 
powerful till the 15th. century A. D. The Great temple of 
Buddha {Bm B^i^r) la aaid to be a great thing in the 
world's architecture. A Hindu ship la illustrated in 
that temple (7th. century A D f). Hindus still live in 
the Island of Bali. Some of the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean contain eatenaive remaina of Aryan civilisation. 
(Gregory's Geography). 
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Ikso-Chihiui Rilatioks. 

We cannot iay when and how Ckin^ got tU present 
oftflue. Many suppose and rather reasonably, that Its 
Tsin nr Tsan Dynasty (149-106 B. C.) gave the name. 
But the name CkM appears much earlier. The TsIn 
people ruled in the west of China from the tenth century 
B. C From them, the name may have spread to the 
country gradually. The I odo* Aryans called it BkBdrM* 
swM V^rskM. This name is retained in almost all the 
Puranas. The name CkinM 6rst appears in the Msnm 
Sankiti, X. 43.44 i MahAbh, AnusksM B$ 0 k, Chap. 
33. Sloka a I and Chap 36, SI. 18. Manu mentions 
them as denationalised Kihatriyas. In plain words, 
a small band of Hindu warriors went to the North, con- 
quered a land, miaed with the Mongols and formed the 
Tsin people. According to Manu and other later works, 
China is a northern country. In the Mahabharata, the 
Chinese are spoken of as allies of Bhagadatta of Assam. 
These Chinese even fought in the battle of Kurukthetra 
against the Pindavas. The same Epic gives a list of 
presents sent by the Chinese to Yudhisthira After 
the eaile of Rama. PHest Vasista is said to have lived 
in China for some years (15th century B. C.) Doubtless, 
China was one of the earliest seats of civilisation. Her 
various articles, arts and ideas found their way to the 
Western world through the mediation of India. India 
held intercourse with China both by land and sea. 

Thus, our own informations regarding the Indo. 
Chinese intercourse are meagre and stray , but the 
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Cbiacte accouoU of Ike tame are fall^ ?aliiable and 
accurate. The Chioete authors give a regular account 
of the Indo^hinete trade from B. C. lOO to 1700 A. D. 
The Chinese Buddhist Travellers of India (not less than 
some 50 ) have thrown interesting side-light on the 
Indian History. Several important political informa- 
tions we have had from the Chinese source alone. 

From very ancient times, Indian merchants carried on 
trade with China under a very peculiar form known at 
the Embassy Systtm. These eapeditions were purely 
commercial and not political in any way. Merchants 
from the different provinces of India sailed for China 
with various Indian goods, birds, beast &c, &c, reached 
the Chinese court, made rich presents and got His 
Majesty's permisson to trade in China. Out of vain 
glory, the Lord of the Celestial Empire would look upon 
the presents as iri butts from Indian Kings and the 
merchants or their officers as ambassadors. The following 
Indian articles &c were imported into China Various 
kinds of animals, horses, beautiful birds, artistic 
products in metals, diamonds, cotton stuffs, precious 
stones, gold, iron, lead, perfumes, incense, sugar-cane, 
sugarCandy, fruits, various ornaments of gold and 
ornaments set with precious stones, ruby-coloured talc &c. 

in the PreXhristian Period, Indian wisdom was no 
doubt carried Into China by the Indian merchants. But 
that produced no great impression. In the first few 
centuries of the Christian era. India gave to China a 
quite new thing : That Is Buddhism. Before 400 A. D«, 
Buddhism was generally accepted by the Chinese. 
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Betides the former articlet, India now imported into 
China the following new things The braochet of the 
Bodhi Tree at Gaya, Buddhist images and relics, 
religious books written on palm leaves &c. 

On Fa-Hian*s return from India to China (414 A D.), 
the commercial intercuurse between the two countries 
became more rapid. Dr J. Rdkins, in his Ckintit 
Budahism (PP. 92-94) ^ays *Many embassies came 
from the countries lying between India and China 
during the time of Sunf^lVen^h. Their chief object 
was to congratulate the ruling emperor on the spread 
of Buddlitsm in his dominions and to pave the way 
for more frequent intercourse on the ground of identity 
of religion. The letter of an Indian monarch, preserved 
in the history of this dynasty, eapresses his admiration 
of Emperor Wen ti in glowing language. He adds that 
though separated by a wide sea, it was hit wish to have 
embassies passing and repissing between the two coun* 
tries Ceylon also sent an embassy and a letter to Wen ti 

The Chinese historian Me^teuanMn of the 13th 
century A. D. has noted the above facts in his great 
Encyclopardta. 

In the sixth century A. D., the Indo-Chinese mari 
time intercourse was very frequent and brisk on account 
of the general spread of Buddhism in China. In the 
early years of this century, three thousand Indian 
monks and ten thousand Indian (amiiies are said to have 
settled in a single Chinese province. 

The Chinese histories state that from the ist to the 
6th century A. D., India carried on trade l»y sea with 
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Syria, the Roman Empice and Parthia, In all kinds of 
precious things, coral, amber, gold, pearls, turmeric and 
storai. [Vide Translation by Dr, F. Hirth. Ph. D. in 
his CkinM and the Roman Orient. P. 47.] 

In the 7Ch century A. 0 , the Indo-Chinese inter- 
course was a little disturbed. Matouanlin slates that 
Kan/ri, the first emperor of the Sui dynasty (605 A. D.) 
sent Fei tou to summon the Tibetans, Indians and other 
people to do him homage as vassals. Many ptinces 
responded to this, but the Indian kings alone refused 
to enter into such a subsidiary alliance. The emperor 
was highly enraged at this. 

With the accession, however, of the Tan/ dynasty 
in 626 A. D., (he troubles were over and the Indo- 
Chinese intercourse revived. 

in 641 A. D, Har^ha Vardhana Siladitya, hearing 
of the glories of China and its the then emperor 7 ar 
/lann/, from ihe Chinese Indian traveller Yuan Chwiog, 
sent some ambassadors and a letter to the Chinese 
Emperor, 

In reply, the Chinese Emperor sent an officer under 
Li*i whom Sitdditya received at the head of his ministers 
and again offered as present some mica-laminae, some 
perfumes and a tree called B9dkudrumB (the Tree of 
Intelligence),.. Paulhier, op. Cit. P. 5s. 

The mission sent by the Chinese Emperor in return 
for this embassy of Harthavardhana reached Magadh in 
648 A. D*, when the latter had died, and his throne been 
usurped by his minister ArjundtwM. The usurper gave 
the mitsioa a hostile reception and plundered its 
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property. tVsHg^kimn^tSi, who was in charge of the 
mifttion fled to Tibet and came down with a Tibetan 
army, re-inforccd by an army of 7,000 horitemcn from 
Nepal and inflicted a diaattfoua defeat on Arjuna. 
Kumara Varmi, King of Eaitem India also helped this 
Chinese expedition of IVsmg-kiktm^tse. [M. Sylvain 
Levi. J. A. 1900. P. 297 ; also L. A. Waddell's ** Tibetan 
Invasion of India in 647 A. D. and its Results'* in iki 
Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, Jan. 1911, 

PP. 37 - 65 . 

In the same century, different parts of India sent out 
commercial expeditions to China in A. D 667, 668, 67a, 
690-92. [Matouanlin ; Pauthier. P. 53 ; Sylvain Levi. 

J. A. 1900 P. 297 ; Julien. P. III]. 

During these centuries, Indian religion, learnings 
wisdom, art, industries, preachers scholars, settlers etc. 
went tn China and spread their influence. 

Ikdo Chikebb Rblatiokb. 700—1000 A. D. 

Cammereial and Religious. 

The commercial intercourse between India and 
China was very brisk for haH a cenluty from 701 to 750 
A. D. North India now sent out few commercial ea> 
peditions, A few went from West India. Some went 
from Southern India) white the largest number were 
from the Kingdom of Central India i. e Magadh. Mam 
tauan-iin in his Encyclopedia says 'During the 
period (713— 74B A. D.), there arrived three times 
several ambassadors from Central India and one time 
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•tt ambauidor from Sootbern ladia. They offered a 
bird of five coloun which coold speak.** Al this period, 
Ihe Tibetans by land and the Arabs by sea, interfered 
with the Indian trade with China. The Indians asked 
military aid from the Chinese Emperor against those 
enemies. But His Majesty did not mind their proposal 
seriously. He gave Ihe so^alled Indian ambassador 
the honorific title of CammMmder in-Ckiif and some 
presents. The Tibetans at this time were very power- 
ful and no mean rivals to the Chinese. They often 
obstructed the passage of caravans through their king- 
dom. The Arabs were a far greater enemy to the Indian 
trade. Though not so powerful yet, they had already 
begun to fight with the Indians for supremacy over the 
eastern sea, so long enjoyed by India in the sea-borne 
trade. 

The following two centuries (750 to 950 A D.) wit* 
nessed China in great troubles. 

Civil dissenliooi and foreign invasions made China 
herself pitiable. In 763 A. D., the Tibetans attacked 
China and the Emperor Bed, leaving his capital helpless. 
The invaders easily captured and aackedit ; and so hard 
pressed were the Chinese at this period that about 787 
A. D , the Emperor Tcisung, al the counsel of his 
ministers, applied to the Prince* of India and other 
foreign kiuga to join in a league against the Tibetans. 

Col. H. Yule*i Ca/Aay and thi Wof ikitkar P. 
LXXI. Such anarchy prevailed In China till 964 A. D. 
when the powerful MUMg Dynasty came to the throne. 
At the Chinese Government could not give sufBcient 
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protectioB to the foreigo merchanti visiting the porta of 
the country, the Indlao trade with China suffered much 
during thii period. Capt. F, Brinkley in hit CiltiM— 
Its HisUry, Arts ni lAtirMtunStiV X* P. 14a, says 
— ‘‘Towards the end of the ninth century, when the 
empire lapsed into a state of anarchy preceding the fall 
of the Tang ruler.«, the various factories established by 
foreign traders had to be closed with the eaception of 
Canton :«-and throughout the greater part of the loth. 
century, merchants from oversea encountered many 
obstacles owing to the unsettled state of the coast/* 

The absence of commercial embassies from India 
was due, according to the Chinese authors, to China 
having lost possession of the country of Hohn^ which 
was perhaps a place on the route from the Annam coast 
through Yunnan by which ^'imkassits** formerly passed 
to the Chinese Capital. 

The Indo-Chinese inter-course was no doubt much 
disturbed during the two centuries. Yet it is not pro- 
bable that it came to a stock-still altogether. The 
German Scholar Prof. C. Lassen holds that up to the 
beginning of the loth. century A. D , the Indo Chinese 
trade was very brisk He says, ‘ Under the reign of the 
mighty dynasty of Tang (630^907 A. D.), a very lively 
trade was carried on, between China India and the 
Western countries, In which the Arabs also took part* 
-Klndian Archaeology. Vol. IV. P. 884 ) 

The centnry from 950 to 1050 A. D., opens a new 
epoch. The very powerful SUf dynasty Is established 
in China; pence is restored. Indian trade Is revived. 
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The Chinete history of this period frequently refers fo 
the Arrival of Buddhist priests from lodia with manus- 
cripts and relics ftc. The History of the Sun|( Dynasty 
•peaks of the arrival at the Chinese Court of the Indian 
SramMMM S^rnsnia of Western India with a lar|te parly 
of companions belonging to siateen families or classes. 
The PUtt'i iian and Ma touanlin also allude to similar 
facts. About 976 A. D. Manju-Sri, a distinguished 
Indian Buddhist priest, the son of a King of Baslem 
India, highly revered by the Emperor and the people of 
China« went away from the court displeased at the 
conduct of the Chinese monks. 

From 996 A D. 10 1036, many Indian Buddhist 
priests came to the Chinese court with various articles, 
especially Buddhist books for the emperor. 

Thus we see that during the latter half of the tenth 
century, our Indo-Chinese inter-course was again very 
lively. Many Indian gmhssiis went out to China 
carrying birds, horses, images, relics, Buddhist Sanskrit 
manuscripts on palm leaves, Buddhist priests &0 On 
the other hand, large number of Chinese pilgrims and 
students came out to India for their education in the 
Buddhist scriptures and for the collection and collation 
of Buddhist manuscripts. 

In the following eleventh century A. D., Indian 
gmhssifs went to China mainly from the country of the 
CMms who, about this time, held paramount sway over 
almost the whole of Southern India and possessed a 
powerful navy with which they conquered the islands 
about India and establlshod their supremacy over the 
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laiUaB teat. Thete Cholat were a braach of the great 
Tamil race (Dravidiani) of South India which had from 
very ancient timet, carried on a very active trade by 
tea with the Eait and the Wett. The Cholat with 
their capital at KdnrMpuram,->now Cdvievaram, had 
formed a verv mighty kingdom extending from Oritia 
over the greater part of the Deccan and the South, in- 
cluding even Ceylon. 

Of the Chola commercial expeditiont io China, Dr. 
H Mirth Ph. D., gives the following account; **ln the 
Sung^skih (Hittory of the Sung Dy natty) the names of 
two king! are mentioned who tent embatties with tri- 
bute from this country (Chu 4 i$n) to China, vis, in A D. 
1033 Ski 4 ulo-ck$ in^U which may itand for 

Sri Rajendri Chola,* and again in A. D. 1077, Ti-wa- 
Mo which may stand for Deva Kola or Deva Kara. 
The last-named King made a good bargain wilh his 
colleague on the dragon throne, since the embassy, 
consisting of 73 men were given 81, 800 strings of 
copper cash I. e. about as many dollars, in return for the 
articles of tribute comprising glassware, camphor, bro- 
cades, rhincceros horns, ivory, incense, rosewater, put 
chuk, asafeetida, borax, cloves etc. I his so-called 
embassy was probably like most of the missions to the 
coast of China, nothing better than a trading expedition 
on joint account, the 73 ambassadors being the share- 
holders or their Super-cargoes.** 

J, R. A. S. tSpb, PP. 490 493. 

The Chola King of the Chlirese historians is oor 
i?a;#a/ra CkoUim /. aurnamed Gangii- Konda who 
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reigaed from 1018 10 1035 A.D. if cvkleBtly 

Dtva 4 iola i, #. Kulottanga Chola deva who ruled from 
1070 A. D. to 1 1 8 A. D. The earliest Chola embassy to 
Chiaa was in 1015 A.D. when Rajaraja the Great 
was the reigning Chola King. (Mr. V. A. Smith's E. H. I. 
and ed. PP. 419-432). The Cholas, great mariners 
from very ancient limes, gave their name to the Eastern 
CoBst^ still known as the Chora roandalam or Coro- 
mandel Coast. Their power reached its zenith under 
the aforesaid Kings. They were practically lord over 
alt tracts south of the Vltidhyas. The inscriptions of 
the three great Chola Kings show their victories on the 
sea obtained by their powerful navy. The strips on the 
Bay of Bengal, the islands about India including Ceylon^ 
once owned the supermacy of the Cholas. The inscrip- 
tions on the walls of the magnificent temple at Tanjore 
built hy the great Kkiatkja show his conquests of "/ra. 
fnandis/am (Ceylon) and of twelve thousand islands of 
the sea." [Sautk Indian Inscriptions by Dr. E. 
Multsscb Pb. D. Vol. II. P. 73. No. 6.] This large 
number of unspecified islands mean perhaps the Lacca- 
dives and Maldivf. [Smith's Early Hist, of India P. 420.] 
Before this, his fleet had destroyed the ships at Salai ue. 
the fleets of the Cheras. 

The powerful navy of bis son Rajendra Chola deva 
conquered the whole Ira-mandalam (Ceylon) on the 
transparent sea, many ancient Ulandt whose old and 
great guard was the sea which resounds with concha.'* 
(South Indian Inscriptions Vol. IV, P. 6. No. 3.) And 
also *hls fleet ciossiog the Bay of Bengal attacked and 
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CApinred Kadarim or Kidtram, th« ancieiit capital of 
tho kingdom of Prome or Pegu ) and altu the aca-porta 
of Takki^am and Matama or Martaban on the aame 
coaat. The annexation of the Nicober (Nakkavaram, 
our andcnt Ndgabara) and Andaman t«landa followed 
on the conqueat of Pegu.** (V. A. Smitli'» E. H, I. and. 
Ed. P. 430 ). 

About hia viclorlea in Burma, the im^ctiptiona tel) ua 
that Rajendra Choladeva **itrnt many ahipa in the 
midat of the rolling aea and having caught 5 am/rdwa* 
ViiMy0iiunga Vatmgn, the king of Kadaram, along with 
hia vehiclea via. hia rutting elephanlr, which were ai 
impetuoua aa the sea in fighting — took the large heap 
of treasures which that king had tighifuliy accumulated* 
He conquered Mayiruddingam surrounded by the deep 
aea aa a moat ) TaiaiitakkoUms praised by great men 
versed in the sicienres ; Afadamalingnm firm in great, 
and fierce battles j Hamufi-desam whose fierce strength 
was subdued by a vehement attack : Mgnakka Vat am 
whose flower-gardens resembled the girdle of the 
nymph of the southern region; and Kadaram of Berce 
strength protected by the neighbouring sea etc. etc." 

South Ind. Insc. by Dr. £. A. Hullsach. Vol. II. Pt. ii. 
P. io8 ff. 

Two granite pillars, still extant, were set up by 
the Choias at Pegu to commemorate their victories. 
Mr. Taw Sein Kwo, Superintendent of Arrharological 
Survey, Burma, remarks as follows in hit Report of 
March, 1907. P. 19 :-“**A little to the north*eaat of 
Shwehmawdow Pagoda, ii a awall hill, fabled to bavt 
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bce« the reitiof •place of two H%nu birds when the 
region about Pegu was under the tea. At the foot of 
the hill, are two octagonal pillars of fine granite. The 
length of one is about II feet and that of the other is 
about 5, They bear 00 limcriptioiit, but a tradition is 
current that they were erected by the KnU or Indians, 
who subfe(|uently claimed the country as their own by 
virtue of pre-occupatioo and they were driven out by a 
raising Priuce. The local tradition Is confirmed in a 
way, by the history of the Chola dynasty of Southern 
India. It Is related that between 1035 and 1027 A. D., 
a prince of that lior^ Rajendra Chola 1, by name, crossed* 
the sea and overran AtVnreai (Skr. AiinA) which may 
be identified with the ancient Talaing Kingdom of 
Ramanna Desa, now called Pegu, (Q. Is RgmunnM a 
corruption of RgmsnMks, one of the attached islands of 
Aeia 7) fn order to commemorate his conquest of a 
foreign laod^ he erected these Pillars of Victory in 
accordance with a weibknown Indian custom.*' 

Oo the eitensive maritime trade of the Cholas, Mr. 
V. A. Smith also says the followiog r*- 

Ancient Tamil litei;ature and the Greek and Roman 
authori prove that in the first two centuries • of the 
Christian era, the ports on ihe Coromandel or Chola 
coast enjoyed the benefits of active commerce with both 
West aud East. The Chola fleets did not confine 
themselvea to coasting voyages, but boldly croaaed the 
Bay of Bengal to the mouths of the Ganges and the 
Irrawaddy and the Indian Ocean to the islanda of the 
Malay Archipelago. All kinds of goods imported into 
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Keralt or Malabar from Egypt found a ready market in 
tHe Chola territory ; while on the other hand, the weal- 
ero porta drew a large part of the supplies of merchan- 
dise from the bazaars of the eastern roast, which pro* 
daced great, quantities of cotton goods. The principal 
Chola port was Kaviripaddinam (Skr. K.iveri Pattana) 
situated at the northern mouth of the Kavery (Cauvery) 
river. This once wealthy city^ in which ihe king main- 
tained a magnificent palace and foreign merchants 
found residence agreeable and profitable, has vanished 
and its site lies buried under deep sand-drifts ** 

The Early History of India. PP. 4i5«*4i6. 

Mr. Smith makes the Malaya Archipelago the 
easternmost point where Ihe Chola maritime activity 
slops. But Chinese histories clearly show that their 
vessels carried their burdens to the Chinese coast 
as well. 

Mr. Kanaka Sabhai Pillay shows, on the authority of 
an ancient Tamil work entitled * * 
fudMt, that about the Coromandel Coast, there were 
high light-houses built of britk and mortar which 
exhibited blazing lighti at night to guide ships to the 
ports/* [Tkt Tamils, \ 8 oo Yi^rs Ago. P. ay). 

As the statements given above sufficiently prove our 
Indo-Chinese relations, we need not proceed further. 

Our eastern intercoorse and maritime enterprise will 
appear from another source. About the beginning of the 
Christian era, the Andhras, a powerful people of South 
India, had esUhlished their supremacy over numerout 
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pUcri OR the tei. Ttiie it proved by the hi^uret of 
thipt on their coiie. Mr. V. A. Smith ia hit £§riy 
HisUfy 9 f IndtMf and Ed. P. aoi, notet— *'Some piecet 
bearing tlir figure of a ahip probably thould be referred 
to Ihit reign (of yWyive and suggest the inference 
that Yaina Sri't power wai not confined to land " 

The fndUtt thipt, during the Andhra Period were 
aNo vef.y large in tiie. Dr. Sewell eayi in the 'Vtv- 
f 9 n%l Gnuitur §/ /ndU, New Ed. Vol. If. P. 334-^ 
**Pliny (Vol. VI.) ttatet that the Indian vends trading 
with Ceylon were to large at to be able to carry 3iOoo 
amphora. On the eatt coatt, the coint of the Andhra 
dyaatly (roughly 200 B. C. to A. D. 250) confirm this, 
many of them bearing the device of a two-maited thip, 
evidently of large tiae.*' 

* The Hindus of remote aget poitetted great naval 
power by which communication munt have been main- 
tamed with the coatt of Arabia, f^ersia at well at the 
Australian Archipelago. I'he cotmo^graphy of the 
Puranat, tome of the textt of Manu offer abundant 
evidence of an intercoume between the countriet from 
the Glut to the Gangea. The Hindu n.imct of towut 
at the etluariet of the Gambia and Senegal appear irt 
the Tomba kunda, Skr. Tamra kunda and other kundat. 

Mr. Martden and Sir. W. Jones discovered that the 
Malayan language disseminated throughout (he archi- 
pbiago and extending from Madagascar (0 Eastern 
Ifitndi— a space of longitude, is indebted to 
Sanskrit for 1 considerable number of itswordaand 
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close communicAliofi esitled long long before the 
conversion of Islim. He thinks the point of coinmuni- 
CAtion WAS from Giijrat '* 

{Asiatic Researches. Voi. IV. P. 2a6, 2nd Edition.) 
Afler^researches proved that those countries wcie 
colonised bv the Surj>as whose mythology and heroic 
history are depicted in the edifice* and maintained in 
their writings. Ceylon was the first Hindu Colony. 
Riiitia possessed great naval means inherited from 
Sagara (the Sea-king) 3o generations upwards.'* 

Tod*s Rajasthan. Vol. II. PP 180—185. 

Hindu merchants and Buddhist preachers had visited 
Japan also The Japanese do not call their land Jmptin 
wiiich seems to have originated from Hindu 
one of the 18 Islands conquered by the mighty emperor 
.Arjuiia of the Lunar Haihaya race. (i5ih ceniurv B. C.) 
In the Rdmiiyana, Kishicindh a Book^ canto 40, Vilmilci 
also speaks of an island named Javti, coinpoaed of 
seven islands. Whatever be its Origin, cerUiii it is that 
India bad intercourse with Japan. Hundreds of IV-ngalis 
went there to preach Buddlnsm . The sigmboards ol 
|l:e Temples in Japan ar«* still written in '‘Tfikuti- 
Bingttli Cknrmcterz.*' Thr* Atnus of Japan are an 
Aryan colon v Mr. Gregory in his Geography has 
^iven a wood-cut repre^ientation of them. Now, the 
question is,** Whence wi*re they T* 

Some of the Islands of the Pacific Ocean contain* 
eatensivc remains of .Aryan civilisation. 
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IVDO-AMUICAK IMTBSOOBBSS. 

“Ad epitome oi the woild eod favoured by Nature 
with iome of her choiceftt bletsiogt, India was looked 
upon ai a very paradiie on earth by the people of 
Europe. Poets sang of the riches of India and 
merchants and travellers carried away tales of a true 
*'Land of Cockaigne*^ ever bowing with milk and honey. 
It was a country rich in pearls and diamonds^ where 
the very rivers ran gold and where nature, decked in 
all her splendour presented an enchanting sight Indian 
wisdom too, like the Indian riches, passed into a pro- 
verb among the ancients, bringing over men like 
Pythagoras and others to drink at this fountain of 
human knowledge ** 

For several centuries, our Indo-European trade was 
much disturbed by the opposition oi the Saracens. 
However, when the Crusades were over and peace 
concluded, Europe became very eager to revive the 
trude with the east. But the routes were still uncertain 
and attended with great dillicultitt and dangers. 
Formerly, Venice and Genoa were the masters of the 
eastern trade. Talks of India were almost at every 
cuatre of the ports. 

Many reasons led the little State of Portugal to 
make maritime riplorations. Prince Henry the Navi, 
gator was a great patron of all eaplorations. India 
was a dream-land even In Portugal. Henry died before 
India could be found. King John of Poringal was 
equally ardeot In encouruging explorations. At this 
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time, Columbttf, a native ol Genoa in Italy, applied to 
King John to help him to divcover India which he 
thought la? beyond the .^tlantlr. King John turned 
him away at a viiiionary. Columbui ne it applied to 
Spain. King Ferdinand and hit Queen Itabella, then 
joint*iOvereigna of Spain, entertained hit application 
and fitted out a fleet for him. Now Portugal and Spain 
both atrove hard to find out India. Columbut sought 
India, but found a New World instead. Amerigo Vet* 
pucci, however, reached the main continent and 
published its first account, thereby giving the name of 
Amirica. About the Mine t*me, Vatco da Gama, a 
member of the Royal household of Portugal discovered 
the sea-route to India, doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope (1498 A. D.) These discoveries soon brought 
about a revolution in the progress of mankind. 

The year 1500 A. D. it a turning-point in the 
History of the World. The first distribution of the Aryan 
races had happened long long ago, from Central Asia. 
The second distribution of the Aryan races happened 
in 1500 A. D. This time, the centre of distribution 
was chiefly Europe. Before Columbus, America had 
been visited by the Phticnicians, the Icelanders and 
the Norwegian sailora. But ail knowledge of it was 
generallv lost. America, being some 3,000 miles 
distant from Europe, its discovery was, no dou|>l, 
a great wonder to the people of Europe. Though so 
far, yet the earliest bold navigators of Europe had 
explored America. 
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'file Soulhero half of North America and the 
Northern half of South America had been the belt 
dviilied partf. But the American dviliaation wai of a 
quite different type. 

Hindu intercourae with America ii itill perhapi a 
startling point to many. But what I have said in this 
chapter and elsewhere, suggests the inference that bold 
Hindu mariners had early circumnavigated the earth, 
visiting foreign lands In every continent. The 
Dwipti (continent of fine Lakes) and Kuu Dmf 
(continent of Grass, Llanos, Prairies) probably name 
the two Americas! North and South. 

The following proofs may be cited in this connec* 
tion j— 

(i) The Puranists say that tki sun nsvsr sii $n 
thi dominions of Priyavrain^ a mighty monarch of the 
Vairaja Dynasty of Hithoor (aqtli century B. C.). The 
snccession of days nnd nifhis had convinced our re- 
mote ancestors of the round mss of the earth. 

(ii) Gokarna, the merchant of Muttra, had landed 
on an island on the other side of the ocean after a 
lour months' voyage (Varkh'a Purana). 

(lit) From the earliest limes, Hindus have sailed to 
China, fapan, and the islets of the Pacific Ocean 
(mentioned as **the laooo Islands** on the inscription 
o( Rkjkrkja the Great) America was not far from 
there. 

(iv) Hindu knowledge of the roundness of the earth, 
her vastness, her seven coittinenti and seven oceans, 
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Aboiiadiog in the Pacific etc, leaves no room to doobt 
the Hindu knowledge of and Intercourse with, Ametka. 
We must not, however, suppose from these that the 
Hindus and the Americans are one people. Some 
suppose that there were Hindu colonies in Meiko, 
Peru and Bolivia. If such did ever eaist there, they 
were small and soon absorbed in the native population. 

The Hindu word PhthU (antipodes) is sometimes 
applied to America. But it more often signifies a /svce 
Tigipn. Thus the Lower Indus and the Lower Ganges 
have been called PataU from the early classical days. 
Some blind patriotic Hindu writers have Ailed America 
with Hindu colonists, mistaking the word PiUala (or 
America. 

Some Hindu writers, nay even Mr/ Pocockr, All 
the ancient world with Hindus Sir W. Jones, aUo 
shared a belief of that nature. Bui scholars, alter 
careful examination of the sAbject, have given the right 
verdict that Hindus have no racial unity with any other 
nation of the world except the Parsts. Of course, small 
and numberleil Hindu colonies had penetrated into 
foreign landa in early limes hut they have mostly heen 
long absorbed. This foreign colonisation of the Hindus 
appears also from a statement of Krishna to Yudhisthira 
(14th century B C.):— ’The famnul dvna lies and 
other subordinate K'^hatriyas of the world dtrlare them- 
selves, with noble pride, as the deSrcnrianis of the 
Lunar and he Solar dvnasliea These twu have gifen 
rise to 100 lines. The dynasties i»f YavSti and the 
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Blipjaf ftie highly meritorlout tnd are very wide* 
•preid ; now they have filled all the quartera of the 
f looe.** MgIMki C$uri CkMp. if* 

The following pointe will thow Hindu injlmnu 
on the American civilisation 

When the Europeans first founded colootes in 
America, they taw Hindu customs, and manners corrent 
there. IndiaN connection with America had broken 
long long before its modern discovery. Baron Humboldt 
notices. 

^^Hiodu connection of America is still found in many 
things/' *'Tlie ancestors of the Peruvians were once 
in connection with the Indians*’-- Pococke. 

On the early American imitation of Hindu architec- 
ture, Mr. Hardy says— ’’The ancient buildings of Chicane 
In Central America— resemble the staples of Indian 
temples.** Mr. Skier says *’'rhc Buddhist temples of 
South India and the Indian Archipelago were imitated 
in many buildings of Central America in design and 
materials.* 

Old temples, forts, bridges and tanks show an 
imitation of the Hindu style In every respect.*’ Di. 
Jarfew. 

Gods and goddesses were made after Indian idols 
and duly worshipped. PresroU*s Conquesi 0/ 
and Helps* ‘ Spnmisk Ocrirpeftsn 0f five 

many eiamplet of Hindu Influence there. 
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la Meiico, t humaa god with an elephant'* head 
wii worshipped. *'lt presents some remarkable and 
apparently oot accidental resemblance with the Hindu 
Ganesh/ (Dr. HnmMit.) 

Recently a stone image (possibly ol Krishna or 
Buddha) has been dug out. The American scholars 
think that it was carried there by the Aryans o( Central 
Asia. 

**it is very remarkable that Peruvians whose Inkas 
boasted of the same Solar descent styled their greatest 
festival *^Rdm Sitoa*' ; whence we may suppose that 
South America was peopled by the same race who 
imported into the furthest parts of Asia— the rites 
and fabulous history of R^ma^ 


(Sir W. Jonti) 



BOOK 11. 

eHAPTER I. 

$ Mm of New Dyaistiei aid Kiigdoas. 

01 (he numernui dint or (Hbeft that came into beini; 
afUr the uM Rettpoeritton, the Daitya« and the D:*ina- 
v«i were (he eldest. At first they were piouK. So they 
toon rote to power and con<|uered laodN ; many of them 
performed Horte -Sacrifice. All of them could move 
in the air in their seroplanet. .^11 were jtallant fighters, 
invincible, truthful, followerii of the Vedir religion and 
well read. Even in their most palmy days, they Icn^'W 
no pride, were free givert and merciful. But in lime 
(heir nature entirely changed for the worse. Thev 
grew quite wild in every respect. Irreligioii, anger, 
malice filled them. In the meantime, the Devas were 
rising to eminence. Then a Civil W.ar ensued for the 
possession «>f iwMrgM i. f. the best lands of the North. 
(Mahahha. Peace Book). 

A most sanguinary war raged for 3^ years. 1 he 
Devas eventually conquered the Daityas and occupied 
the coveted lauds. At that time, • large number of 
Vedic Brahmins conquered hinds in India and fought 
against the Devas \ for they were ousted from their 
nothern homes by the Devas. The 88000 Brahmanas 
now made a common cause with the Daityas and 
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repeatedly attacked the Devat. But ihry were inoaily 
dcleated and killed by the latter. (Mahabli. iVacr Bonk 
Chap. 23.) 

Thix wat the hr»l of a tenet of tharp ronHtclt 
between the ptieslt and the warriors, for tupiemac'v* 
The Brahmans lost their northern homes. 


§ Coming of Fresh Aryan Colonics in India. 

The Dev.i^Aiura War, iastin)^ 3a \rars, i» dr^trthed 
in all the Vedas. Devti, Manu%hyas and Piifii 

(of Mon^idia) were 6n the one side ; Atunti^ RCtkshasat 
and Pi^dchas were on the other, (Hlark Yajiir. P. 
121*22) The Dtitas wrrt' small In number, the Daityas 
w*ere mlnv (P. 133) In the battles, the Devas, being 
defeated, submtlted (o the Daitvas and became their 
subjects (Do. P. 144) I he Daityas conquered 3 t oun^ 
tries of the Drvas and colonised them {Podma P 
Creation Book, Chap 30, SI. 12). The Daiiyax and 
the Diinavas then lived happily in Swarga t e. 
Central Asia. 

The victors, then jealous and afraid of the conquered 
Devas, re?»oUed to oust them from Central Asia So 
they began to harass and persecute them in all possible 
ways— (i) Tlic Panis, the mercantile branch of the 
Asuras stole the cows of Angiras and hid them in cavea. 
Indra went there, opened the doors of the caves and 
delivered the cows and gave them to the owners 
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(it) Aiii wii telted, and confined in a machine^house 
(Kaii/ra gr\ha\ of loo doors, in order to be burnt alive, 
indra vaved him iR. V 1 51.3). (iii) Atri wan again 
saved from a simitar fate by the two Asvin brothers. 
(R. V. I. 116. S.) (iv) The same two Asvin brothers 
saved Manu, Sayu, Atri. Frita, Rehha. Bandana, Kanva 
and others (R. V. I. 112. 16 ; 1 . 150. 17 Stc). Vhr Devas 
now deemed it eapedient to quit their homes. Brahma 
had already withdrawn to his new colony in N. Siberia 
whither many seers, sages, Sidhyas, the Riidras and 
others followed him. Some went eastward to Burma. 
A large band marched s^uthwMrd under Vishnu. Indra 
and others. R. V. I. 9. 6. ; 1 . 17.8.-, l. ai.6. ^ 1 . 90. 
3; V. 81. 3; VI. 49.135 VII, 91, I.) Thus Manu. 
son 16 Vivasvitn, came to India, safety led by his uncle 
Vishnu (R. V. VII. 46. 13.) The YMjur Veda (KrisknM) 
is certainly wrong to say that Manu came to India for 
SMcrificUl purposes. The Rig^Veda plainly states 
that the tyranny of the Daityas forced Manu to come 
to Prithivi t. e, kingdom of Pnthu. through Afghanistan. 
The Sstafftiik^ Brakmamu has magnified this descmt 
of Manu from the northern mountains on the Indian 
plains into the legend of the Deluge, How absurd it 
the connection of Manu with this tele of the Deluge 
will appear from chronology. All traditions place Manu 
later lAan Hirany 4 ksha and Hiran)a-Katipii by a gepe- 
ration or two. These two tyrants are connected with 
the 3rd. and the 4th. incarnations. How could then 
Manu. later in birth, be connected with the first incaf- 
nation y 
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With hcivy hearU and tearful eyee. our 
Fiigrim FMin left their dearest northeo homet. 
They chanted the following 5diiia3, at they marched on 
southward 

(i) **lndra, Pitthanf Tirkthya, Arlthtanemi and 
V.ihatpati, be propitious lo us/* (R. V. I, 89. 6.) 

(3) ''Lo I the wind blows fair ; Oh how gently the 
rivers run | The trees also, be favourable to us on the 
way ; so that we may not suffer from hunger.** (R. 
V. I 90. 6.) 

(3) "Our nights and dawns on the way be sweet. 
India where we are going, be genial to us end 
the SmsrgM we are leaving^ be also sweet to us. 
Big trees on our way be sweet } the sumrays be sweet 
and let our cows give us ample milk. The Sun, Varuna, 
Aryyami, Indra and Vishnu, please do us good * (R. 
V. 1.90. 7-9.) 

(4) *Let the sun, the Great Eye of the wotid rise 
for our benefit : the four quarters, the firm mountains 
and the rivers— do us good* (R. V. Vll. 35, 8 ) 

Then Manu and others, ignorant of the route said : — 

(i) "0 Agni, take us through a good route, so that 
going there, we may have peace and prosperity. O 
Agni, deliver us from this terrible danger safely, Let 
us have vast lands and large towns in the country 
where we are going (0, to that our children may live 
happily thero. (R. V. I. 189 t. 3 .) Agnideva, President 
of Tibbet, came down, to India as guide to these Indian 
•colooblt. (Siva was the neat President ol Tibbet) 
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Iftdra wftt llieir leader (R. V. VI. ai. la i 47.7-81. 
47-30 Ac. iodra and Puthan led them ; but uolucliUy, 
they lost their way aad came to a laod of robbera 
(VI. 54. 1). Then asking eapeiienced men, they agala 
found a good and safe way and resumed their south- 
ward march all on horse-back. These Aryans led the 
horses by the nose and not hy bridles put on their 
mouths (R, V. V. 61. 2*4) At last Manu came to India 
through Afghanistan. (R. V. IX. 65. t6 ) They arrived 
on the Sutlej (III. 33. 3). Then afraid of the waves^ 
Manu said, '*0 Agnideva, please get us a large boat 
having strong rudder and strong oats in which our 
heroes— the followers of Indra, our carriages and our 
tents may he ferried safely (I. 140. la). They safely 
crossed the river Indus. The route from Mongolia to 
India is welt depicted in the Ka>r Veda, VIII. 

35 and 60) thus ;—•** Vishnu, the chief leader, conducted 
them first to the south-west corner of Tibbet, near 
the souice of the Ganges where he made a halt fOr some 
time. Thence he came down to a part of Afghanistan 
where 1 1 of the Chiefs settled ^ Varuna became their 
king. (R. V.> Here in Jnvdi/n (Swat VuUry) they 
made another halt. Thence Vishnu brought the remain- 
ing 11 Chiefs to India (R. V. i. 139. ii.y Even after 
the coining of Manu, many other Aryans, persecuted 
by the Daityas came out to India in different bands 
(R. V. I 139 4.) Thi* Vdym PurMM, Last Book^ 
Chap. 39, SI. fS states that BkuUs^ PiinrA/ii, Ntgts, 
OwMt fkc. chme to India from the north. The Bkitias 
settled in BkutMstk^m, now Bk$tMm ; the PudcAai 
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•Attled la Piadya, Kektyt, Bdlhlka, Salya, Nepal tod 
Kttotala I the fettled la the Nhgi Hllli tad la 

N. E. ladle I the Z)nr#j colooited ArfyivmrtM. Soaie 
leeroed mea think that Afle wee peopled by rectf 
going out of Central Atia. (Macmillan.^ 

Before Menu came to lodlfi there had been only 
e few Aryan kingdoms in N. India. But there were 
numerous Daitya kingdoms. There was one large and 
very powerful Daitya kingdom along the Indus in the 
Punjab under BmU, often mentioned as an emperer. To 
enter India Proper, the northern Immigrants hod to fight 
Bali first. But they were not strong enough to attack 
Bali. So Vishnu thought of a masoever. On the Sutley 
or Bens, they lived for sometime and gathered suflicieni 
strength there. Then one day, Vishnu, a dwarf in slte» 
went to Ball and humbly asked of him a little land to 
live in. This king Bell granted him. Vishnu thus 
obtained a footing in BsIPs kingdom. This poor begin- 
ning gradually turned into a pretty fair colony filled In 
by those new settlers. After several years, Vishnu 
strengthened his army, fought jBali., defeated him and 
forced him to flee. Hindu tradition followed him to 
PdidiM f . # Bengal where he conquered a new land. 
Some Hindus affirm that Bali went to South America 
where he conquered a new tend called after him Bali* 
Bbumi, now But tradition preserved In the 

Mahdbhirsla and the Puranas gives the following 
**The large State of Bali, grandson to Pralhflda lay on 
the Upper Indus. Ball was very powerful but tyrannkoL 
Many Aryan settlers, sages and seers lived In the Stole. 

>5 
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Ball it deicribed at Ihe earliett Indian Empiror, though 
of the Daitya Branch of the Arjana. When Viahnu wat 
preparing for a conflict, the Aryan aettlera requetted 
him to rid the land of hit tyranny. Certainly they 
pcgmited him help. Bali wat dmp§d, ufnUd and driven 
4ui from hit realm. Thit Mtiiful victpry of dwarf 
Vithnu l« magnified at the divine work of our fifth In* 
carnation. Bali fled to Bengal with hit faithful followert. 
Here he acquired tome landt and built a tmall capital on 
the Ginget. Hit Queen Sudethnk wat chlldlett. One 
day when the queen with her maida went to bathe in 
the Ganget^ the taw a bright and beaming young tage 
in a raft near the ghaut. Tbit young blind tage wat 
floated down the Ganget on a wooden raft with tome 
provitiont^ by hit rebelllout wife and ton. Bali, know, 
ing hit tad ttory, took him to hit palace and requetted 
him humbly to raite up Utue in hit queen. The blind 
tage Dirghatamd, much pleated with the careful treat* 
ment of Bali and hit quern, kindly agreed to the propo- 
aal. By him, the queen bore five ditlinguUhed tont 
one after another— all very plout, powerful and learned. 
These tons are aaid to have conquered most Unde of Far 
East India. Their kingdoma were called Angp (East 
Bebar, Bpngp (West Bengal), Kpiingp (Seaboard 
tract from Oritaa to the Goddvari) Sumka (Hidnipur 
and the adjoining tracts) and Pundrp (North Bengal). 
Their dynaatlea were probably ahort.llved and weak, 
being anpplanted by Dravidiana and other Arvnn 
adont. (Harivanan. Hprivpntp Bppk, Chap. 3 a, 
Veriei 33-43«) 
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The first Aryan colony In India was on the lodtis 
(R. V. Vill. a4. ^^)* Vislina knew it well that without 
hard fighting, he could not obtain lands for his colonists 
in India. 

Vishnu and Indra thus conquered Si^pu-siniku i. #. 
the land of the 7 branches of the Indus, Brahmu^varU, 
BrakmMrski diiM, the Province of Oudh and other 
tracts of North India. ^'Having killed many dark*ikion 
ed natives of India, Indra and Vishnu gave the lands to 
their white-skinned kith and kin.* (R. V. I. 100. iB.) 

{6) '‘That Indra, Slayer of Vnirm and victor of 
S 0 mvMrspurM killed and drove the dark-skinned robbers 
of India and set up Manu and others in India and 
Afghanistan. A sage praised Indra thus ''Indra killed 
Pipru, Mri/iayft, SusuvanSM the Generals ; subdued 
RifitV0, son to Vidiiik§, pierced the stone-built cities 
of SamvMrM and killed 50,000 dark skinned soldiers-* 
all noseless robbers (R. V. IV. 16. 13 and V sq. 10) 
Indra was up and doing, as it were, for Manu. Having 
defeated the enemies, he made Arsasdna, the robl>er 
chief eat humble pie (R V, II. so. 6), alto (R. V, 1. 
fjo 8). Thus Indra brought the natives under the 
control of the Aryans (R V. V. 34. 6). After these 
wars. Indra and Vishnu performed two s§cri/lces on 
the plain of Kurukshiir* (now Carnal). These Indo- 
Aryans now called themselves Aryy^ 1. r. Ex€iiiimt 
JUrdi and the dark conquered natives as Sudrms 
Neediest to say that the Sudras were often oppressed, 
while the Wkiiimin favoured. One aage asked alt 
to be impartial. (Aih. Veda. IV. P. 540.) For distiiiction, 
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the Aryaot bow be|^o to wear a thread or chaio over 
their thouldert 

Having eellled Manu and others in India, Indra and 
Vishnu again left for the North, raised a fresh army and 
regained SvMrgM (White Ysjur. 11. P. 33 and 51 and 99). 
The cries of victory of the Devas, filled the shies (Do P. 
afii). The Asurat were eapelltd from the ai Deva 
settlements in Central Asia (Do« P. 148). 

The Indians for several generations, remembered 
their northern homes and relations (R. V. I. 159 4 | I. 
139. II.; HI. 54. 9; VIII. ay. 10; VIII. 73,7-8} I. 
164. 9 } V. 41. 19 ; Charaka also in his S^nkiU. 
Chapter 1 . 5*9 alludes to the Northern Home. India^ 
was now called Mptkir e^uniry, and Central Asia, 
FgtkirUmd (Ath. Veda. II. P. ys^ ; R. V. I. 164. 33 | 
X. 138. 6; I. 89. 4} VI. 70. 6 1 V. 43. a } IV/ 1. 10 1 
VI. 5 ,. 5.) 

We hav.e described the Dmi as men, SwMrgM as 
Central Asia and so forth. General Hindu readers, 
wedded to the theological notions of those, will certainly 
laugh at our historical delineation. The following, taken 
from our own writings, will convince them of the truth 
(1) The iMrmid Aryans of the North were called DtvM 
(Satspatha Brahmana). They were Kmiins in the tru** 
sense of the word, (a) Eminent Indian kings used to 
go to heaven (i . #. North) and Devas also would come to 
India on occasions. Indra often asked the aid of brave 
Indian kings to kill his enemies. (3) The merchants 
of India used to send traders and metchandlse to Indra 
la heaven through the several passes called />#fi.jpdn«s 
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(Alh. VetA II. P. 424). TheM pAiaet were oftee imptf- 
•Able lor wAler end toow ; to the merchAiU Applied to 
lodrA lo oBAke Ibe communicAtloA with the North ettler 
And uifer. 

By 2800 B. C., ionumerable kingdom both lerge 
And fniAll, Aod owned by the different lectiont of both 
Aryent end the Non* Aryans sterted into being in North 
IndiA. The Rfg*Veda has recognised even a few power- 
ful SudrA kings (R. V. IV 30^ Of the states^ the so- called 
SoUr and the Lunttr kingdoms were generally most 
powerful Our history (or the ncit 2,000 years (2S00 
B. C. to 800 B. C.) will mainly give the events &c of the 
ia/er and the Lutur dynasties of North India. No 
dynasties rnled so long ^ no dynasties ever remained 
pure and bright so long | and no dynasties ever threw 
out too branches In the country and abroad. 


eHAPTER II. 

§ He Sofaur rmI The Laoar Dyoutief. 

Marichi, the eldest of the ^^Sevin Sars*' begot 
Kasyttpm, so called from his favourite drink iarya. 
Kalyapa is said to have conquered the land, now called 
KMihmir (i. a. Kasyapa-meru) from sn'Asurs king, 
Jalodbhava by name He married a daughter of Oakaha, 
king of Kanakhala, the capital of a small Slate near 
Hurdwar, and raised in her 12 sons, called Adityat 
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from their mother Adtli. 0 ( them, ledre, Virnoi, Viva 
•vie and VUhnu became the moat diaiiiiguithed We 
have already naid that Brahmi, Indra, Vaaiata, Jaaaka 
were patroeymica. Owing to the political dialurbancr, 
the rat Brahmi left liia Central Aaiaiic abode and found- 
ed a new colony in N. Siberia, the new capital being 
SiddkapuH (now, Sidr$v), tndra became the Raja of 
the Deva branch of the Ary ana ; hit queen waa S^cki, 
the daughter of Puloma the king of the Dinava branch 
of the Aryana. He had 3 kona and one daughter. 
Princets Jayanti waa married to Riskmbht^ diva (of the 
Vairaja dynaaty)^ the founder of Jaintam. Vikhnu waa a 
dwarf Though youngeat, yet he wae the ableat and the 
fOokt qualified of the la brothers. Lakahmi ekiSi him 
for her lord. Vivasvin was not a hero^ but a poet, astro- 
nomer and a great medical expert. He had 3 wives and 
several children, of whom Manu, Yama and the two 
Asvin brothers, were the most noted. Yama got a small 
State to the north of the lake Mansarawar The Asvin 
brothers were great physicians. Menu's mother Suvar- 
ikaik was one of the 16 Satis (chaste wives) of ancient 
India. We have seen how Manu^ through the grace of 
his uncles Indra and Vishnu had got a very large king- 
dom in N. India. 

We call the dynasties Salar and Lunar, because 
they have passed current as such. Historically, we 
ehould call them Vaivasvata and Sauma. The Sanskrit 
Epics and several Purana give the king-lista of the two 
dynasties. But it it strange that no two works entirely 
agree, la my list I have put in names recognised in 
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the Vedtt or other reliible works. I trunt it will tl leiilt 
give AO tpprosimttion to truth. Chronology, however, 
it almotl wanting. 58 rulers from Manu to Rama ruled 
some 1350 years, on an average of about 33 years per 
reign. Absolutely nothing is known about the length of 
each individual reign. Conjecture alone can lend her 
charm to satisfy our curiosity a little. Our Solar king- 
list runs as follows 

I. Manu. 2 Ikshviku. 3 Bikuksid. 4 Paranjaya. 
5. Aneni. 6. Prithu. 7. Visvagaswa. 8 Ardra. 
9. Yuvanaswa. I. 10. Srdvasta. 11. Vrihadaswa. 
la. Kuvaldiwa. 13 Drirdswa. 14. Haryyaswa. 15 Ni- 
kumbhAswd. 16 Sanhaidswa (alias Knsatva). 17. Pra- 
•enajitk '18. Yuvanilwa. (No a) 19 Mdndhata. ao. Puru- 
kutsa. ai. Trasaddasyu. aa Prisbadaswa. aj. Trid- 
hanwi. 34. Tryaruna. 35 Satyavrata. (rriiandn). 
26 Haris.chandra. 37. RohilArwa. 28. Champa, ap. Su- 
deva, 30. Vijsyanandana. 31. Bharuka. 3a. Vr|ka. 
33. VAhuks. 34. Sagara. 35. Ansumdn, 36. Dilipa 1 . 
37. Bhagiratha. 38. Srutasena. 39. Nibbaga. 40, Am- 
varisha. 41. Sindhu-dwipa. 4a. Ayutlawa, 43. Ritu- 
parna. 44. Sarvakima. 45 Sud&sa. 46. KalmAlha- 
pada. 47. Asmaka. 48 Mulaka. 49. Anaranya. 
50. Satyarata. 51. Viiwa-saha 5a Duliduha. 53. ila- 
Vila. 54. Dilipa M. 55. Raghu. 56. AjapAia. 57. Dasa- 
ratha. 58. Rkmachandra. 
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L Mmiv (E. V. X. 68. L AVS ■Miwuu). 

Peril. 2800-3790 B.C. 

We have already nhewa lhat Menu did aot come 
dowo lo tadla for pealteace or after the i^p-called 
Dela|e. Like Baber, he arai forced to leave Cealral 
Aaia« At the tuppllcation of Maau and othere. ladra 
aad Vithau, aided by otheri led the Northern Coloaistt 
towardi the South, coaquered vast tractf In AfghaaUtaa 
aad N. ladia, e«tablitlied 1 1 ia the weit and 1 1 in India. 
To the lot of Manu, fell a pretty large kingdom. Maau 
knew ao figbclog ; like hie father, he was a great lover 
of learaiag, religion and peace. He began to rule about 
iSoo B, C. He selected an excellent site for his capital, 
built it on the Saraya and called it Aydkya the **lnvlo- 
dble City.'* It was well guarded with a moat, wall and 
weapons. *'lt had 8 parts, 9 gates, and an iron treasury 
and all the pomp aad pride of heaven. (Ath Veda. II. 
31. P.743.) The SMUpMikM^BrakmMnM (I. 4. 1) states 
that the river S^Umra fGandaki) formed the eastern 
beandary of Mateu's realm of 'ample aise.' Probably at 
the instruction of Indra and Vishnu, Manu performed an 
Impirial S^crifici on the river Sarayu. 

In the Mabhbliarata and elsewere, Manu Is called the 
law-giver. Possibly this Is true. Manu is the 6rst king 
of Ottdh and the law-giver Manu is one of the earliest of 
the no Hindu law givers. Manu united in him the crown 
and the cowl. He had to organise his first state, com- 
posed of different races living near a hostile population. 
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So, It It highly probible that he htd drifted the Dbir* 
mt-Sittne (code), now lott end not yet recovered. 
^The Dhanni-Shitri of Menu wit held la high honour 
In the Sutri Period, it the metrlcil Code of Minn ft 
held In honour In the pretent-diy * (R, C. Dull.) 

THI CODI Of MIKU: fOEUOK OPIKIOlfS. 

fi) A work of iegitlitort* 

(i) A minutl compiled In the Sutri Period to 
enible young leirnert to leim their dutlet it ttudentt, 
houteholdert ind cltiient &c. (i/. i/n/iVr). 

DATI. 

(i) Hindu— milliont of yeirt and the wotk of 7 
Mtnut f 

(f) Sir W. Jonet— lioo B. C» 

(3) Elplilnitone— 900 Bl C. 

(4) E. B. Cowell— 300 B. C. In the preient form. 

(5) Dr. Buhler— a nd. (c) B. C. „ „ „ „ 

My view— a8th. Century B. C. 

Very high intlquity of Menu. 

(1) Hindu tridUiont know only, two Menus : the first 
founded the Vdiriji Dynitty of Bitboor (30th Century 
B. C.) end the and It the lit Soltr King of Oudh. 
aSoo B. C. No list of tiges end tears or kings given in 
the Vedii works or the Epics, gives t sage named 
Menu. The Mihublwrali, the leiicogrtplicr Ainara 
Singha end others mike the Solar King Menu Ihe well 
known bw.giver. 
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(а) Each of the law-givera mutt be and wat really, 
inch that tociety might accept hit lawt with due def* 
erence for hit birth, learning penance, good conduct, 
varied eiperience, keen intlghc and a thorough ttudy of 
human nature, country, climate and age. The Solar Manu 
alone wat one tudi 

(3) Manu givet lawe for the fr$t$€ti§n e/ widows : 
and knowt nothing of Soiism, A law giver of laoo B. C. 
or later, mutt have noticed thit. 

(4) The RIg.Veda and Manu't Code (Chap. VIII, ai 
mention tevera powerful Sudra Kingdomt overwhelmed 
with atheiatt. By laoo B C., atheltm had almott died 
out in India. 

(5) The dilferencet ' of religion and inannert from 
thoie of pretent timet. 

(б) Frequent quotationt in old anothera a proie 
quotationt from Manu are found in the Code of 
Gautama author of Hindu Logic and priest to the 
Janakaa of North Behar. (t5th; C. B. C ). 

(7) Hit town-thipt ttill exitt. 

(8) The great matt of the work doet faithfully 
represent the tpirit and character of the mott*ancient 
Hindu world. 

(9) Manu’t lawt retained tome of the Aryan laws 
and cuttemt of the North ^ tome of the Dravidian 
lawt and tome ideal lawt for gradual perfection of 
•odety. 

(10) The Code ahowt that Mauu had brought tuf- 
ficieot light of the Renaittance. The Catte system had 
already began at Prithudaka, now Pehoa, in BItboor. 
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He fully approved of it and inlroducrd it into hta Code 
for immediate gain and to bfing aocielv to better 
order. 

(11) He sltongly enforcrd ihe Vtdic religion^ 
because ilif athetsts were vrry powerful and numeroua 
then. 

(12) Of the 20 great Hindu Law*givrn^, 6 belonged 
to the Deva cla^s of the North : Alii wa« the trrond 
of the '^Seven Seers * Vishnu was tmcle to Manu. 
Angirat waa ilie third of the Seven Seers *' Uaanaa 
or Sukra a poet, priest to the Daityas, astronomer, 
and a writer of Ntii-Sasira (worldly wisdom). Yaina 
was H hero, physician and ttep-brolher to Manu. 
Vrihaspati was the spiritual gukie to the Devas amt the 
Rifhis. He quoted some of their laws in his Code. 

(13) His theory of creation from pnmai wafers was 
borrowed from the Rigveda. 

(14) He repeatedly urged alt to imitate the lofty 
morals and the pure manners and cu.stoms of the Brah* 
manas of Bithuor. By 1200 B. C » Bithoor fell from ila 
pristine glory. 

(15) . Manu knew nothing of the Deccan. Even hit 
4 fy^varta was small. By 1200 B. C. or later Arya* 
var^a comprised the whole of North India and the 
Aryans puihed up to Ceylon and founded small stataa 
in the Deccan. Agattya, Parasurama, Rama, Sarabbanga 
and others spread Hindu ciYitisation to the south. 
Doubtless, the preaent Code containa much that is 
original. 
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A code it oevcr the work of a tingle age. All the 
Indian wrilingt^ except the Vedat, are later growthtand 
ftot originalt **Manu*t code containt tome of the 
earliett and rodeat lawt| with improvemenit of the mott 
enlightened timet*'— 

Elphinttone't History of IniU. 9th Ed. P. 13. 

Like the early Britith rolert of India, Manu alto 
had adopted the policy of ‘Venierve/itn ond roform'\ 
He retained the indegenoot lawt of the Dravidiant, 
and introduced the good lawt of the Aryant pf the 
North and of the model State of Bithoor, with which 
perhapt, he had combined hit own ideat of a perfect 
commonwealth He framed lawt for the oiganliation 
of hit own State « lor the guidance of kit tuccettort and 
other ruirrt and for general uae. (Hit code hat formed 
the btcli*bone of the Hindu nation. Hit code had 
to elevated the early Hindu character that it wat praited 
and admired by all foroignert exceedingly.^ 

Like Baber, Manu wat not a toldier of fortune 
Not being a fighter himtelf, he certainly relied upon 
teveral able and reliable mioittert telected from the 
warrior caite. Hit countellert and judges were mottly 
taken from the Brahmans. The army wat placed under 
a Commander 4 n-Chief Possibly, he had a Prime 
Minister to conduct the general administration, Hit 
War Minister wat alto hit ambassador. 

His large Kingdom was partitioned into militory 
divinom^ each having a body of troops commanded by 
an approved o£Rcer. l*lie internal administration was 
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carried on by a chain of civil officem compoted of lorda 
of one Tillage or town, lo, loo. looo villages or towns. 
All theae officers were appointed by the crown. Each 
was to report all offences, disturbances to his immediate 
•ttperior The lord of one grama (village) was paid the 
provisions and other articles to which the king was 
entitled. The lord of two villages would get lo ploughs 
of land ; the lord of too villages was to have the land 
of a small village ; that of a loon villages, the revenues 
of a large town. These officers had superintendents or 
inspectors over them. They had to check the abuses 
of the district officers. Revenue was paid in grain or 
other agricultural produce As to the owmr of the 
land, Manu says in his Code. Chap. VIII, 39 and S43, 
that **the king Is the lord paramount of the soil** The 
Hon'ble M. S. Elphinstone thinks that the king owned 
a part and the village communities held the rest in 
common. 

Elphinstone. History of India Qth Ed. P 67. 

Manu had established courts of justice at the Capital 
and at the important places of the provinces. The 
sources of State-income were the land^revenue. taiation. 
State mines, half of all precious- minerals found in the 
earth, estates for want of heirs, unclaimed propertieif 
ao. p. c. on the profit on all sales, court- fees, forests etc. 

The rules on Foreign Policy and War clearly show 
that India even at that early date was divided into 
unequal and independent States. 

The army was probably maintained by grant of lands 

or Msigoaaents 
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Manu. tike the Pacriarchu of all the naliont of old, 
appears to be connected with the tale of a wonderful 
Delttge. The Satapatha Bralimana first ^ives the tale. 
But the Vedat know it not. We donot think it true in 
any way 

By hit chief queen Sraddhi-devi, Manu had lo 
children, of whom Princess Ma was the eldest. He had 
50 other sons by his other wives. They quarrelled and 
ruined themselves Menu’s was probably a short rule 
Before hit death, he had partitioned bit State amonf; his 
6 children. 3 of hU tons took to religion and refuted 
royalty. One ion took to commerce, the remaining six 
inherited the property. We lee here that ihe idea of 
the indivisibility of the Kaj did not yet originate. Even 
the daughter grot a fair share. By partition, Princess 
Hi, the eldest child, got the Doab r. e. the land betwren 
the rivers Ganges and the Jumna. Ikshdkti, the eldest 
son got the kingdom of Kosala lying between the rivers 
Ganges and the Gandaki. This was called Madhyadesa 
t.e. Mid«land of North India. His second son Narishyat 
got a tract in the north near the Himalayas. It it said 
that his children were afterwards known as Saks 
Kshatriyas, 1. e. Scythians. The 3rd son Kosktu got 
the Vir^kahu kskitrM^ prob. a part of Carnal. The 
kingdom of Nkbhiga cannot be identified now. Saryybti 
(R. V.) got a state in Gujrat. His son Anrita conquered 
Cathiawar and built the capital Kusasthali— afterwards 
known as Dwaraki. 

The Rig* Veda, 1 . ti6. 3 and 5, records the first 
Foreign Invasion of India about j8oo B. C. or a little 
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•ter. SItyAaa glvsf the ttory Ihui— The roysl 
Mge Tttgra was a great favourite with the two Aivio 
brothers. Being much harassed by the enemies of a 
different land, he sent hit son Bhujyu with a strong 
army to conquer them. The ship went to the middle 
of the sea and was driven away by high winds and 
wrecked. Then Bbujyu sent a prayer to Asvins for 
rescue. Asvins rescued him with the soldiers and 
brought him home safely to his father in three days and 
nights.* The enemies were either the Astyiiani or the 
Egyptians ; in all probability, the former For, we know 
that indra had concluded a treaty with Vritra, the great 
Ass)rian monarch. (Mahabh. Effort Book, Chap. 11-13 
Indra treacherously broke the terms, allernards altack* 
ed Vritra and killed him and hi» brother Vala (Bel) 
The Assyrians roused by the murder ul their kings, 
perhaps invaded India repeatedly. As to the slaughter 
of Vritra by indra, Vidi R. V. I. do. a ; Hi. 33 7 ; I. 
90 I I IX. 63. 34. In the Zend Avesta, Indra is called 
Veratliraghna. The lndo>Asayrian relations of those 
times will partially appear from the following 

*lf now we compare the Indian narrative with Uie 
records of the Cuniform inscriptione, there can scarcely 
remain a doubt that the Vala of the Rig*Veda, was the 
Beilis or Bel of the Inscriptions ( that the lofty capital 
of Vala, In the Rlg-Veday was the lofty citadel of Bel 
in the lEtcription ; that the Aturae, Panis of the Veda, 
were identical with Phioides of claasical history or 
mythology | that the river crossed by Sarami was the 
Euphrates. We fiod that the Aryans who emigrated 
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(o I adit were ooee femlller with the lofty dUdel of Bel 
and moel have then lived not very far from the Enpb- 
rates/* Dr. K. M. Banerjrs ** Aryan Witness* P. 6a. 

Rial OF THl LUKiJt BTKAaTT. 

Aboet i790 or 88 B.C. Princess Ilh began to rale in 
her ctpiial at PrsiisikinM, near modern Allahabad. She 
was the first Indian lady to sit on a throne. It is said 
that in male dress and under the male name of ^mfyammi 
she ably managed her state for several years. 

She did not marry yet. She would sit on the throne 
in the open court and conduct all state affairs with the 
aid of her ministers. She was fair in form^ pure in 
character and food of bunting eacursioos. One fine 
spring. mounted on her favourite Sindh horse and 
followed by a large retinue, she went out a*huniing to 
the north of the Himalayas. One day, for rest, she had 
entered a fair hermitage called the Kurnsrs Bmmm and 
met Budha there, Charmed by his eaceptioosl beauty, 
she asked him to marry her. Budha. living there on 
penitential purposes, agreed however. .The marriage 
was performed a /d (vaWdnron. Ilk brought down Budha 
to her capital and thenceforward both ruled as }olnt- 
sovereigns. The great sage Atri was the second of the 
SMfimrski brothers. He begot Soma honored in the 
Rig-Veda with the title of i?a;n. He was very powerful. 
His slate was in Mongolia, Rig*Vedic iisngMr. His 
land yielded abundant crops. Having subdued all the 
chiefs of Central Asia and N. W. India, he performed 
an imperial Sacrifice under the presidentship of hie 
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fRlher Atri. ThU Afterwardi i«d to llie DtvdsurM IVgr. 
The fouloAt deed that brought an eternal stain oe Somai 
was hit stealing Tiridevi. wife of Vrihaapaii, priest to 
the Devas. Vriliaspati fought with Soma for hit wife, 
but was defeated. At Iaai, with tbe aid of Indra and 
others, VrthaspAtir recovered her. Tiia bore a ton by 
Soma. And thU ton wat Biidha who, married llA. He 
was called Budha 1. e. wui, for he was noted for wisdom 
from hit youth up. He wat very handsome in person. 
He studied various sciences, especialtv medichie. It is 
said that he first introduced the //asti SMrg i. #. a 
‘Treatise on Elephant * Soma also meant the mssn. 
I he Puranisis have therefore called hit line /nnnr. 
Though historically wrong, yet the idea it not altogether 
void of poetry. The moon derives her light from the 
sun. lU also ^derived her Hie and light from the tun 
(Vivatvhn). 

The king«list of the Lunar Dynasty it tlicwn thus :~ 
I. lift. 2. Budha & Ha. 3. Puru-ravii 4. Ayo. 5. 
Nahnsha. 6 Yayati. 7. Puru. 8. Janamejaya* 9^ 
Prichinvkn. 10. Pravira. 11. Manasyu. la. Chlrupada. 
13. Sudyu. 14. Bahugava. 15. Sanykti. 16. AhanydU* 
17. Raudrhtva. 18, Riteyu, 19. Rantinkra. 20. Sossnti. 

31. Aiti. 22. Duftlimyanta. 23. Bharata. 24. Bltatlin. 
25. Manyu. 26. Vrihat-Kslielra. 37. Hatti. a8. 
Ajamira. 2(j.. Kiksha (1). 30. Samvarana. 31. Kum. 

32. Janhu 33. Suratlia. 34. Biduratha. 35 Skrva*bhanata. 
36. Jayattena. 37. Rudhika. 38. Ajuliyu. 39. Akrodbann. 
40. Devitithi. 41. Riktba. (2) 42. Dilipa. 43. PraUpn. 
44- SkiiUnu. 45. Vichitra-Viryya. 46. Bhiahma. 

16 
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(Rc|eut^ 47. Pkndu. 48. Dhriurathtra (Regent) and 
Bhiihma ( Protector ). 49. Yudhiithira and Duryyo- 

dhaoa. 50. Duryyodhana. Then came the Pftndu dynat- 
ty with Yudhisthira as the 6rst ruler (13881373 B. C.) 

Of the so<alled Solar and the Lunar dynasties, the 
former was the most predominant from Menu to Rama. 
The latter boasts of several prominent figures. Besides, 
8 different dynastie«t, all noted In history, sprang up 
from it. 


2. XkthakiL 

Perh. 2790 3750 B C. 


After a short rule of 10 or 1 a years, Mann passed 
into religious retirement. His eldest son Ikshiliu suc- 
ceeded him about 3790 B. C. He Is recognised in the 
Rig’Veda and his dynasty is called the Aik$ktMta. He 
was tall, of golden complexion, sweet in temper and 
strong in brain, body and mind. He received his lenons 
from the noted sages and hi# father. He is called the first 
regular king of Oudli. He ruled wisely and well. He 
was very great and pious and performed many SMcrifiets. 
He had 10 sons and one daughter. 5 of bis sons took 
to religion ; one son turned a merchant. One son via, 
Sakunl went to the North and founded his line there. 
Bikukshi wu the crown-prince. Though his reigu was 
probably long, yet we bear of no fresh conquests except 
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(bat be iMiated a of bit loniin founding new kiogdomt. 
Certainly be alrove bard for tbe thorough organitalion of 
kit firit State. Prince Nimi founded a tmall Mate after, 
wardt called MithiU or Videha (North Behar). Prince 
Vitkia it taid to have built Visdlafuri, afterwardi 
KtiM/i and now Sater Prince Dandaka built a kingdom 
tooth of the Vindhyaa, perhtpt between modem 
Nagpur and Natik. He took to hk kingdom many 
Aryan teUlert from the North, whom he gave iandt 
and wealth. Thit wtt, no doubt the fiftt Aryan atate in 
the Deccan. Prince Dandaka employed a tage named 
Sukra at bit prieat Everything fared well for tome yeara. 
Then, one day, Dandaka went to bit priett'a bouae, but 
Sukra waa not lit. Dandaka taw the priett’a daughter 
who had not yet attained her age of puberty. Charmed 
by her beauty, he aeiaed her , but ehe aiked him to wait 
till the return of her father and then marry her with hit 
content. But uiilurky Dandaka paid no heed to her 
word*, forcibly raped her and then returned to hit capital 
Madhumanta. Very great waa the wrath of Sukra when 
he learnt all theae. He curted Dandaka to peiitb with 
hit people toon. It is taid that a terrible volcanic 
eruption toon followed and rendered ‘ho fertile valley 
into an arid watte, by the ceaaeleaa downpour of burning 
athea for days together. (Ram. VH. 92*94 cantos). 
This awful calamity reminds ua of the dreadful cata- 
atrophe connected with tbe origin of the Dead Sea. 
The neighhouring country where the aagea hao already 
repaired, leaving tbe sinful kingdom of Dandaka became 
alterwnrda known at JamtutkAm*. Thus ended ihe firat 
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Aryan »tatf of the South, afterwards called the DaBomlti^ 
Forest. Some identify it with the later 

The Old Testament and several Hindu arorks speak 
of a Univirsal Delugt. Other Hindu works wake it an 
Untimely Deluge ot a minor kind. We have dis- 
believed the tale of the Universal Deluge. But several 
contemporary events attract our attention. The rum 
of Prince Oandaka's realm by volcanic eruption ; the 
rising of the sea bed and forming the coast-strips now 
known as Bombay, Kunkon and NUIabar ; the sinking 
of the indo«. 4 frican Continent, our ancient Plnkska 
Dwipa and a high rising of the Arabian Sea known to 
the Hindus as an untimely Deluge.*’ Probably all thefte 
were the effects of a violent volcanic eruption { 

The crown-prince Bikukvhi also gave the king some 
IrouMie. One day, to perform a Sraddha ceremony, the 
king ordered Prince Bwukshi to procure meat. The 
Prince hunted many animals. Hungry and thirsty, he 
however ate a hare in the wood and brought the rett to 
Ikshaku The royal priest discovered that the meat 
was rendered impure by the pniice*s eating a hare. So, 
it was rejected. This foul act of the Prince eained him 
the opprobrious title eC Snsada (Hare.#ater). Ikshaku 
got to much annoyed at the Prince's an that he disin- 
herited him. He died alter a long and prosperoui reign 
(perh J750 B. C.) 
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8. Biknktlll (Vishnu and Other Pvraks. 
Mahabh). 

Hcph. 2750.2730 B. C 


Oo tlie death ol Ik^haku, the royal pricfl, the mini* 
slers and the leading prupie ciownrd Bikukthi kin^ 

He \* called a r^ijarsht i. e. >aintly king. He ruled hie 
kingdom on righleai'k principles. In religiouk turn of 
niind, he wa» like Ins grandfather Manu. He begot 15 
aoni^ the eldest of whom, Paranjaya (lit. Victor) was a 
great hero. The Prince was very carefully trained, 


4 . FarapuJajra/MAHABH and purans). 
Perh. 2730 2700 B. C. 


On the retirement of Bikukshi, the crown prince 
Paranjaya succeeded him to the throne. His queen 
Manonmilhini, daughter of Bharga Deva, was a beauty. 
He had several aona « nd two daughters Princess Tir^. 
vati was married to Chandrasekhara, prince of Karavira- 
pura on the river Drishadvali in Hitb'oor F^ince 
Chandrasekhara^ was the great-grandson of Dakilu of 
Kanakhala near Hurd war. The other Princess is said to 
have been a queen of Yayati of the Lunar line. Paranjaya 
Wit ambitious and very fond of glory. His renowm as a 
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great warrior had leached evea the North. For, at this 
tiaie^ the Deeat. defeated by the Amat, applied to him 
for aid It it said that he agreed but demaoded that he 
would Aght for them, if their king ladra thould beer 
him to the field on hit thooider. Of courte, the Devat 
could not yield to tuch ar ditgrace. However, at their 
entreaty, he agreed to fight from on the hump of a big 
bull of the Devat, called Indra. Paranjaya led the com- 
bined army againat the Aturas (A tty riant f) whom he 
defeated tignally. The victory earned him the title of 
AVriai/Aa (i g. Victor of the Bull). Hit Indian eaploitt 
are almott forgotten. For dittinction, the Solar Line it 
often called the '^Lioe of Kakutttlia.'’ Paranjaya wat 
followed by two peaceful kingt (Not. 5 and 6) whote 
reignt were by no meant eventful. They may have 
ruled till a66o B. C. 

[The Lunar Oynattyl— -The firtt several kings of the 
Lunar dynatty, recognised in the Rig Veda, deserve 
tpecial notice here. By HA Budha had 4 sons via. 
Pururavk, Utkala, Gi^a ana Vimaia. The eldest 
Piirurava came to the throne perhaps about 2738 H. C. 
The other three Princes are taid to have founded their 
kingdoms in the Deccan. According to one account, 
Utkala acquired Orittaj Prince Gaya won the Ga>k 
Province and built the capital named after him 
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PnraraTa. 

( Peih. 37 s 8 -'a 74 t B. C. (R, V X. 95 18.) 


He was a« accomplished kiag. He was brave, learn* 
ed, liberal, aad givea to the perlormaace of vanotts 
saori6ces. In his time he was unrivalled in prowess 
and fame It is said that he had established his supre- 
macy over 13 islands of the ocean. His aid was often 
courted even k, the Devas of the North He defeated 
the Aiuras for Indra who honored the valiant Indian 
monarch with half his seal. While there, UrvasI Ihe 
fairest dancing girl of Indra's court was one day stolen 
by some robbers. Pururavi, however, rescued her by 
his valour. Now Urvasi became passionately enamoured 
of the young accomplished king The Devas allowed 
her 10 marry Pururova, as the latter also agreed. In 
several hymns of the Rig Veda, learned Urvasi has 
herself narrated her love (R. V. X. 95). He begot in her 
several sons of whom Prince Ayu was the eldest. The 
later life of Pururava was rather unhappy. Power 
begot his pride , he fell out with the ministers and the 
sages and stole their wealth and jewels. Many tried 
to make him better, but in vain. Power and greed 
made him mad aad blind. To the great relief of all. he 
soon fell ill and died. Prince A) n succeeded him. He 
is recognised iu the Rig-Veda, He was warlike like his 

lather. R. V. I. 53 *•«*. •••“* **, *''* 

kings with 60.099 soldiers fought against a young 
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YillAnt monarch named Sutruvt who, however with 
the aid of lodra, defeated them and particularly eubdued 
Kutia, AtKliigvt and Ayu. We find no other notice 
of Ava. By hit queen Prabhi he had 5 tone of whom 
Nahufha wat the eldest. The 3rd prince Raji was the 
moat powerful. He it described at the very Lun a/ tki 
Luntif dynatiy With hit aid, Indra (the Second f ) 
retrieved the fallen glories of the Devat. He therefore 
called Raji a father. 


Hahiiilub (R. V.) 

Peril. 3730 B. C— 3700 B. C. 


Nahutha succeeded his father on the throne. He 
was very clever, heroic and just. For the first several 
years he ruled hit people wisely and well. Having 
defeated many kings, he performed an Imperial Sacrifice 
and gave away much wealth and lands to the Brahmans, 
sages and seers. So strong was hit government that the 
DtLsyus (Non Aryan kings) could not make the least 
disturbance in the land. Later on, Nahusha grew very 
wicked and unpopular. He forced the sages to pav 
him tribute for the extensive estates they owned. His 
audacious presumption reached its climax when he forced 
even the seers to bear bis palanquin. Fortune raised 
him to the most exalted place before his fall. Indra* 
ship at that time fell vacant. The Devas and the seers 
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elected NihushA Inirm, In thb new sphere, he prosed 
himself worthy but hit insolence did not lessen st ell. 
He insulted the Devas and seers % nay one day» he even 
asked Indrdni to be his wife. In the meantime, the 
missing Indra suddenly made his appearance. Nahusha 
was then disgrcefully driven out from the Devs throne 
(Mahsbh. Effort*Book). Probably he did not live long 
after this. Of his six sons, the eldest Yati refused 
royalty, and turned an anchorite. So the second son 
Yaydti was placed on the throne. It is said that he had 
bronght the dramatic performance to India from the North 


y»yitl ( R. V. X. 68. 1. ) 

Perh. B. C. ayoo to 1650. 


Yaydtl has been called the **Jewel of (he Lunar 
dynasty,’* He was very powerful, popular and good. 
He organised a yery strong army, We are told he 
had subdued almost all the kings of India in 7 days. 
His accomplishment! were highly admired even by the 
Devat who asked him to perform various sociiBcet. 
Like his father, he also performed an Imperial Sacrihee. 
But unlike him, he was at first very modest, considerate 
and merciful. He had two chief queens, Devayant and 
Sarmisthd whose marriage forms an interesting little 
episode. Sarmistha was the daughter to king Vrisha 
par van and Devaydni was daughter to Sukra priest to 
Vrisahaparvao. 
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0«e diy, thete two girls were bathing together in i 
Unk. Devnyeni roee ont of the water first and through 
mistake, wore the oloth of Sarmisthft This act so 
much annoyed and wounded the vanity of the princess 
that she hurled her Into a blind well. Poor Devaysni 
wept and groaned there alone in that lonely wild 
Luckily Yaykti came to that part of the wood while 
coming back from huntings In quest of water. Out of 
compassion he raised her from the well and afUrwards 
married her at her own request. Th€ cruel act of 
Sarmlstha much enraged Sukra who told Vrishparvan 
everything. The king, to punish Sarmistha, ordered 
her to go as a mald«servaot with Devaykni, when the 
Utter WSK married to Yayati After some time, Sar 
mistha also was married hy Yayati. Later on, Yayatr 
honored her much. Devayani was a Brahman girl. Prin. 
cesses were sometimes married to sages, but the sages 
seldom gave their daughters in marriage to kings. Such 
marriages were no doubt, allowed In society, though 
not to admired. 

Here we cannot but note one point in particular : 
Our remote ancestors, 1 mean the Aryans of those times, 
were not thoroughly civilised. We have already said 
that Soma stole his priestU wife, nay even fought to 
retain her. Prince Dandaka raped his priestU daughter. 
Prince NImi Insulted his priest because he had come 
late to perform his sacrifice. Here Sarmlstha cast their 
priest's daughter into a well ! Vena and Nahusha were 
mad tyrants. We shall tee later on that such slights* 
resulted • in a long and deplorable war between the 
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Bnihmam and the Warrior*. Yajrari wa* aa overlord) 
late in life, he grew very ioaoleat aad overbeariag. He 
oftea iaattlted the Brahmaae, uert aad others. 

By the two queeas he had 5 soa* aad several daegh* 
ters. Yayati also married a daughter of the Solar kiag 
Pataajaya. Perhaps she was childless. (Brahma Puraaa). 
Devayaai presented him Yadu and Turvasu and Sar> 
mistha, Druhyu, Anu and Puru, Yadu wa* the eldest 
aod Poru the youngest, prince. All but Puru, were 
very disobedfent to their father. Impatient of hi* long 
reign, perhaps not less than 50 years, the eldest prince 
Yadu revolted against hi* father. Prince* Druhyu, Anu 
and Turvasu followed Yadu who proclaimed himself 
emperor and began to rule from a new capital oa the 
Ganges. He summoned the vassal king* to pav him 
homage and even insulted and punished many who 
refused to do *0 He even thought of imprisoning hi* 
old father. But Yayati promptly put down the rebellion 
and pardoned the Prince*. He now thought of retire- 
meat. But before gning, he set aside the 4 elder priace* 
from the throne and declared* the youngest and obedient 
son Poru a* heir. On the coronation day, the leading 
Brahmans, sage* and others came and asked Yayati why 
he was going to enthrone Puru to the eiclusion of the 
4 elder prince* Y>yati spoke of their insubordination 
and they were satisfied. He gave Puiu the large king- 
dom and.4 minor kingdom* to the 4 oiner sons, under 
Puru. Thus, Poru got the Doab and other parU of the 
empire. Turvasu got the south-eastern pari. Druthyu got 
the western part. Yadu got a small kingdom in the 
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Oeccifi : Anu wts placed in the North. They were all 
under Pum. Having made thete arrangementt, Yayati 
repaired to the Bhrindatunga Hill where he lived with 
hit queens for tome years yet. (Maliabh. Book I. Chap. 
89; also Dhritarashtra*s counsels to Duryyodhana before 
the War, &c.) 

The good counsels of Yayati to bis son Puru, at the 
time of coronation are well worth quoting here.— • 

*'AII the lands that lie between the Ganges and the 
Jumna are thine. My son, the peaceful is superior to 
the angry ^ the patient lo the impatient, man to lower 
animals and the learned to the unlettered. Never take 
revenge ; don’t tyrannise over others ; don’t speak 
harshly to others* don't subdue your enemies by low 
means. Never displease others by your tongiie»bolts. 
Bear up patiently all malice, alt abuse &c.‘ Be merciful, 
friendly, charitable and affable to all Honor the res* 
pectable. Always give, but never beg.’' 

Five distinguished dynasties sprang up from the 
five heroic sons of Yayiiti, alt of whom are honored in 
the Rig-Veda for their valour and munificent donations 
10 the seers. Puru’s was the main line, Yadu's was 
the Yadava line afterwards famous in the Deccan and 
western India.* Krishna was born of it. Druhyu's 
was the famous Bhoja clan of Central India and 
Malwa. The children of Turvasu, living in the west, 
in the land of Raja Varung, became known as Kawanjjr. 
They probably marched westward, reached Egypt and 
finally settled in Greece. The Greeks also claim to be 
the sons of Ourunos. Their language, mythology, custom 
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&c. clearly aliow their afRoity mlh the Indiai^a. Hindo 
tradition abandons Anu and notes that ha went to the 
west and became the king of a MUchcktt Dm. Puru 
was a good ruler and perhaps reigned till 3600 B. C 

About this time, a mighty and generous king named 
SudBsa ruled in N. W. India. Hi*» falhEr was Attthigva 
(alias Pijavana or Divodasa) and grandfather, Devabana 
(R. V. I. 51. 6 ; L 113. 14; 1 . 130. 7) I hey were 
NonJ^ryan kings, though we do not know their line. 
It IS said that with Indra's help, Sudasa tucretded in 
conquering many countries. Tki Aitan^M BfMhmttna 
states that Raja Sudasa conquered the whole of India. 
The Kig-Veda calls him the greatest hero of the age. 
His glories evoked the jealousy of other mighty kings. 
Uuder the leadership of Aiiu and Druhyu, an army ol 
G.666 men took the held against Sudasa ; but he iig- 
iially defeated (hem (R. V YU. it) At one time, 
Sudssa lirfraied 10 independent king# who had come 
against him with a large combined army. 1 hf action 
IS known as "The Battle of the Ten Tribes.* Raja 
Sudasa killed over 60,000 soldiers in it, (R. V. VII. 18.) 

Sudasa wsS a very great patron of ftarning, religion 
and good works. His patronage to Vasisia, VisvamHm 
and their children are tbanklull) nirnliontd in the 
Rig- Veda (These Mgea should not be confounded 
with the later saget of like names) On one occasion, 
Sudasa gave to Tritsu (title, Kam/o; aoo cowo, J 
carl. 4 horses and many gold ornaments. Other pooil 
and learned men also ahvays received many benefits 
al his hands. Vasifia has amply prsUed ^dasa in 
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R. V. VII. aa-83. encourage learnlAg end religious 
deedt^ hit purse was always open. He was ever kind 
to the poor and very ho»pitable to guests and strangers. 

The Rig«Vedt makes repeated mention of many 
worthy kings and emperors of the period. Of them, 
soma are busy with conquests, some with grand sacri- 
fices, some are becoming ra;ari/iti by pious deeds and 
life ; some are becoming famous by good administra- 
tion. Such scrambling for ovartordship continued for 
centuries. 


1 . TIsvagMwa (Mahauh). 

i66o to 2620 6. C. 


The stith Solar king Prilhu, a good ruler, was 
succeeded by his son Visvagaswa, said to have been very 
powerful, heroic, niagnaniiiioua and endowed with all 
Other princely qualities. His cavalry, the finest in the 
land never came back defeated from any quarter. His 
conqurfts, tacriiices and gifts were numerous. (Mababh. 
Anukrmnianika). He was succeeded by hts son Ardra, 
pSrh. in 2620 B C,)a mere blank name. Probably be was 
vtry mild, and peaceful. The pih king YuvasStwa the 
First, it also mentioned in the Mababh. Anukramanika 
as very brave, generous and accomplished. He married 
bit princess Kiveri to Jaohu, born of thd line of 
Amivasii, and son of Pururava. He reigned perh. 
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tin 3590 B. C. Hit ton and luccettor^ Sr&vatU Built 
the city of Sf;i 9 Msii (pcrh. in 3580 B. C.) in N. Oudb^ 
nrhlcb nflerwardt became to famoui in both Hindu and 
Buddhlit connection ( 6th C. B. C. ) The ruint of 
Sravatli are itill extant in Gattr---(now, Gonda dUlrict). 
Sravatta was iucceeded by hii son Vrihadaswa p«th. 
in 3560 B. C. A very strong cavalry formed the best 
part of hit army* It it tald that he was an "invincible 
Raja/‘ He was very mighty, quick and pious. He 
reigned long, perh. till 3535 B. C. Desirous of retire- 
ment he inttalled Prince Kuvaltsva on the throne. At 
that time the great sage Utanka appeared and requested 
him 10 stay and rid the land of the oppressions of the 
mighty Ddvava king Dhundu. Vrihadasva begged to 
be excused and ordered Kuvalas%a to check Dhundu. 
The Daityas were cousins to the Devs Aryans. Yet 
there was great political enmity^ between the two 
Houses. One line of the Daityas had attained great 
power and eminence in the Indian Desert. Dhundu 
was the present king of the Desert. He was a very 
great hero and his army also very targe and strong. 
Usually he hated the Brahmans, the sages and other 
Aryan kings 

In bravery and other princely qualities, Kuvalasva 
far surpassed his father. He had many sons all of 
whom were learned, powerfyl and terrible He was good, 
pious and heroic. His power of endurance was extra 
ordinary. He was very quick in moving hia army. 
After necesaary pfeparatioa he declared war upon 
Dhundu and invadod hit Desert kingdom. He led the 
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mala part of the army, hi# tons acliag ai astiaUnts. 
A terrible fight enaued tad raged loag. Lota of lives 
oa both aidea, was very great. After a good deal of 
atreauoua exeriiona, Dhundu was killed by a fire-weapon. 
Victory etraed Kuvalaava great fame and the glorious 
title of Dhundu^miira. (Date perh. 25:24 or 33 B. C.) 
Kuvataawa ruled till 3500 B. C (Mahabh.) 


eHAPTBR IL 

State tbe CMBtry. B. C. 3000 * 2600 . 

The Yamc Ags. 

The date of the Vedic Age ta aot yet certaia. For- 
merly it wal supposed to be from 3780 B. C. to 1820 
B. C. But the moat receat theory on the point is that 
it extended from 4500 B. C. to 2500 B. C. in India, 
we are practically coaceracd with its duration from 
3000 B. C. to 2500 B. C. During these five centnriel, 
the Aryan aettlert, coloaista, adventurers and **Piigrim 
Fathers'* had got an almost secure footing in North India 
up to as far east as Miihila or North Behar, and pro* 
bably a little beyond the Vindbyaa. Whatever he the 
boasts of our ancestors. It la almost certain that their 
small states were like so many islands in the sea of 
Dravidlana, Turks and other Non* Aryans. And these 
Dravidiana were ao mean rivals. If the Aryans were 
*lordly lions,’* the Dratrtdians were ’Horrible tigers.” it 
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is alio likely that the Aryans learned much from the 
Dravidiaai Hoitlliliei over, the Non-Aryans submitted 
themielves to a higher civilisation and a nobler religion 
and were slowly coming under the influence and power 
of the Indo-Aryans. They formed the mass of the 
new community. 

Below is given a sketch of the state of the country 
during the five centuries touching on several points 
of our early national life in India. 

I. Political Condition— At first there was great 
political unrest. The Aryans had constant dread and 
dangers from the unfriendly natives and also from the 
foreign invaders, such an Osiris and Isis of Egypt 
and the Assyrians, To the friendly natives, the Aryans 
were merciful and granted them Aryan /rancise* 

Even then the Indo-Aryans quarrelled among them- 
selves and with the other powers of the land. Of course 
there are moments when quarrels arise on just grounds 
But a wise people evades quarrels to seek higher 
benefits in common interests. We Hindus never know 
UMi/y . The Muhammadan rulers taught us no better 
lessons. It is the English who, for the first time, are 
teaching us all to think alike, feel alike, love our country 
alike and look for our common interests, forgetting 
mutual jealousies— forgetting caste, creed and colour!} 

li. Religion During the Period, the Indo-Aryans 
appear to have been very bold and free in their religious 
thoughts. There were at least 4 different religions 
prevalent among them vis, the Vedic Religion, Brah- 
manbm. Materialism or Atheism and Jainism. 
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(a) Tbe Vedk Raligbo and Brahnaaiim.— *Thc 
tally Rbblf or PtalmUit tougbl JB/yttr- Tnilh, Siv0m 
—The Subtioie aod the Beautiful. Religioo 

dwelt more io their hearti, lest in tongue and nil in 
rites. They had great trusts in their gods and io 
themselves. This was, no doubt, a great source of their 
inspiration, aod prosperity in life. These great 
were generally averse to animal slaughter even in the 
Mcrifice. They prayed for the prosperity and progress 
of the country and people ; prayed for good out-turn 
of agriculture (R. V. IV and X). 

With the Deva-Aryans, the simple and good religion 
of the Rishis became very grand.. was an 

addition. The Devas sanctioned the slaughter of horse, 
cow, buffalo In connection with various sacrifices. 
These religious differences led to a rupture between 
the Rishis and the Devas. We have seen that tbe 
Rishis were ousted from the North. Acquiring lands 
in India, the Rishis even waged a war against the 
Devas but were mostly killed. The descendants of tbe 
Devas founded kingdoms In India. In the new Indian 
homes, in the provincds of Upper India, Punjab and 
Mid-land, the Vedic religion, both Arsht^ (of tbe Rishis) 
aod Dmva (of the Devas) came down and prevailed 
The Devas employed a class of learned men skilled 
in rites and rituals who became knowa is the Vedic 
Priests, whose descendants still eiist in India. 

Our Rishis should not be confounded with these 
Vedic Priests who soon became very influential. The 
Rishis aimed at moral beatitude— highly reasoned 
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esUiesce, while ihe Vedic PrieiU timed tt escellcBt 
performance of Vedic ritet ihtt were ctlcultled to give 
eternal bliu Backed by Ihe kinge^ the Vedic PrietU 
grew very important and powerful* while Ihe Rtahie 
lived aloof^ worshipping in their own wayi. Good 
kingi honoured them with gifts, free lands, reverence, 
safety ftc. Yet there were wicked and powerful kings who 
dishonoured them* forced them to pay for their estates, 
whipped and kicked them even. The Vedic religion 
declined not under the Rishis but under the Priests, 
IS we shall see later on. 

Religion prevailed in society. Most of the people 
were plousi truthful and moderate. From the simple 
and sincere Nature-worship rose thoughuidolatry ; 
thence heno-theism, then monotheism There were 
perfect toleration and Catholic ideas. 

Of the different doctrines of the Period, the Vedic 
religion was the oldest. But it asMumrd two different 
forms vtM, Arska and Daiva, professed by the Rishis 
and the Devas. The forir.er was philosopkicml^ while 
the latter, popuUr, 

The Rig-Vrda hears the clear traces of polytheism, 
heno'theism, and monotheism, 

The Vedir religion was simple and patriarchal. The 
kryans in India were a conquering race, full of self- 
asaertion, vigour, strong love of action and a capacity 
for active enjoyments. They knew no ii$C9nUnt with 
pnsutt lift which tormented the later Hindus so 
much. They never left the world in disgust, but ever 
lived in homes and hearth, amidst pleasures and mirth, 
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now worshipping, now fighting and now ploughing. 
Even the Riihit were not a distinct class but good 
householders like us, owning estates, fighting battles, 
tending rattle^ teaching pupils, and instrncting people 
and the kings, framing laws, writing books and dis- 
covering new truths. I The first lndo*Aryaos were still 
far removed from the **contemplalive and passive 
Hindus** of later times. 

They had no rigid casU, no priest, no temple, no 
idols, no offerings, no Idea of an Incarnation, no triad, 
no hero-worship. They vorshipped the beneficent, 
cheerful and beautiful gods of nature such as Indra, 
Agni, Varuna, Nisatya ^c, It was a religion of sacrifice 
consisting in the libation of Soma^juice mixed with milk. 
They prayed for health, wealth, prosperity, good off- 
spring, good cattle and the ruin of their enemies. 

The worship of Indra was peculiar to India but never 
known in the North nor to the other Aryan nations of 
the world. White Dyaus., Gk. Zeus, Lat. Jupiter, A S. 
Tiu, German Zio, Mitra, Agni. Varuna and some others 
were the common gods of the Northern Aryans. 

(^The Rig-Vedic hymbs knew' no wicked divinities, 
no mean and harmful practices and '*give evidence 
of an exalted and comprehtnsiie morality and grave 
duties.,* 

Ordinarily, each householder was himself the priest, 
the warrior and the cultivator. Kings and rich men 
employed priests for grand sacrifices ; again when a 
whole village would perform some common worship, 
priests were engaged and paid. 
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I'he religion of the Rig Vcdt hit been ciflcd a 
prognssivt rgUgiPH, For it travels from the simple 
childlike worship arid admiration of the ruddy dawn, to 
the deep and sublime attempt to grasp the mysteries 
of creation and its great creator. 

The Rig-Vedic Aryans were conscious of riiii and 
believed that God, sincerely praved to> might lake away 
all sins. The notions of a future life are no doubt in* 
dicatedj but the doctrine of a future life, the transmi- 
gration of soul, cycle of rebirths^ torments of numberless 
hells &r. are not yet distinct. Atonement for sins, 
the Sriiddha ceremony for the dead were well-known. 

(a) Rise of Materialism or Atheism.— Some tribes 
of the Northern Aryans appear to have been quite anta- 
gonistic to the Vedic religion They were ^tkeisit and 
did not believe in gods, ‘soul, religious rites, neat world 
&c With them, the artainment of materialistic happi- 
ness was the Summum B^num of life. They believed 
in the eternity of matter. *'Eat, drink and be merry ; 
for nothing remains after death"— was their cry 
Though they had no practical religion, yet. probably 
they had good morals which they admitted as the 
essential laws of matter. 

Of the Daitya Aryans, Hiranya-Kasipu and Aswa* 
griva, two powerful monarchs were staunch atheista. 
The former « notorious for the persecution of his 
eldest prince PralhAda who was devoted to the Vedic 
religion. Aswagriva. a sworn enemy of the Vedic 
faith, tried to efface all Vedic trace from the world. It 
ia said that he once stole the Veda and often baraaicd 
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the performance of tacrifice. Prom that time, memort> 
action of the Vedic bymoe became a neceuity. Later 
on, Vrihatpati priest 10 the Devai, turned Atheism to 
a political purpose. It is said that he had attacked 
(the holiest Rig-Vedic hymn personified) on the 
head and fractured it : the meaning is plain. He first 
formulated these atheistical views into something like 
a philosophy. (Vish« Puran, Matsya Puran» Lunar Dy. 
Chapter. 

These Atheists grew numerous and powerful. In 
India, they were not allowed to live in the Aryan 
Stales ; so they generally lived in the Sudca Kingdoms. 
On the other hand, Brahmins were not allowed to live 
in the Sudra States * 'overwhelmed with atheists.'* 
These atheists were powerful in the court of Janaka of 
North Behar The spread of Sknkhya philosophy soon 
weakened the force of their argumenti. The sect, 
however continued long. We hear of via other 
human Buddhas before Sikya Muni. But we do not 
know when and where they lived and taught and what 
success they had gained. 

(3) Rise of Jainism. Like Brahmanism, Jainism 
also is a very ancient religion of India. [See Jain 
Harivansa or Aristanemi Purana.J The Vedas do not 
know this new creed, but the Mahabhdrala, Agni and 
other Purant mention it '*Owing to the diversity of 
religions such as Aryan, Jain and Mlechcha ftc., people 
become doubtful." MahAbharal. Peace Book. Ch. 358. 

A JinM is a spiritual conqueror His religion is 
Jainism. Rishabha Deva was a king of the Vairaja 
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dyouty is Bithoor (391b century B. C.). He bid 
ntrried Jiyistl, dtughier of Indri, the Riji of the 
Devs-Aryisf. Ho ruled for some time, then wddesly 
grew disgusted with the world, left the Rsj to his eldtsl 
Prioce Bhiriti md pnctised severe pemoce for sooie 
lime. He become Siddk^ 1. e. successful. Then he 
come bsck from the mountains and declared himself as 
7 <sa. spiritual conqueror. ^Htt tenets were :^(i) 
Salvatloo is possible without the idea of a God. 
(ii) Eternity of Matter : creation is eternal and self- 
sown. (HI) Moral self-culture, (iv) Perfect preserva- 
tion of all life, h is said that he himself had initialed 
King Vena of the same Vairaja dynasty. Probably, he 
was much influenced by the Sunkhya creed of Kapila. 

His disciples became known as Vaiis. (HThe Vedas 
allowed the slaughter of animals only for sacrifidai 
purposes, but Jainism allowed no sacrifice, no harm of 
any living thinglj The jainas lived on hits or in forests 
far away from heman dwellings, almost in a state of 
nature. They would eat only those ripe fruits that fell 
from trees of themselves, would make Are with dry 
logs. It is evident that the religion was not at first 
meant for the mass. Probablv in other respects, the 
founder agreed with the Rishis. Another distinctive 
feature of Jainism is that *^noihiog can be predicted 
with certainty.^' Hence Jainism has been sometimes 
called S^tM-iida. 

Jilalaa Is still a living religion, being professed hy- 
over five mllHoas of the Indians. They hsvo ever held 
an intermediate poaition between the Hi a duf and the 
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Biiddhiilf. They agree with the Catte Syflem. This 
eicliti in full force iii ihe South and Weil of India $ 
it ia dormant in the norih-ea»t Beaides, they have 
numeroua diviiiona of their own avoiding intcr-marriage 
and other intercourse. 

No doubt, they deny the scriptural character of the. 
Vedaa, yet they allow them great authority in all points 
agreeing wdth their religion. They have great ohjtc- 
tions to bloody sacrifices and loai of life which burnt 
offerings cause. They admit the whole of the Hindu 
gods, worship some of them, but consider them inferior 
to their stints (Arhats) Jains have some opinions 
peculiar to them, e.g. worship of the TirthankSras, 34 
for tne past, 34 for the present and 34 in future. 
Rishahha Deva or Adinitha is the first Jina of the present. 
Parsyanhtha (8th century B. C.) and Vardhamuna 
Mahhvira (6th century B. C. are the;a3rd and the 34th 
Tirthankaras or Reformers. They give no preference 
to Ihe greater gods of the Hindus. They have 64 
Indras and 33 Oevis. 

They have no veneration for relics, no mooastio 
establishments} their priests are called Kn/ii. 

They are of all castes. They wear very large loose 
white mantles ; their heads are bare, hair and beard 
clipped ; they carry a black rod and a brush for sweeping 
away animals : They live on alms and never bathe. 

They agree with the Buddhists in denying the 
existence or at least the activity and providence of God j 
in believing in the eternity of matter j in the worship 
of deified saints 1 in their scrupulous care of animal 
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life } in their havin£ no hereditary prirathood ) In 
difclaiminit the divine authority of ihr Vedas and in 
having no sacrifice and no respect for fitt j in consider* 
ing a state of impassive abstraction as supreme felicity 
and in all the doctrines which the) hold in common 
with the Hindus. 

We have seen that our early Rishis had protested 
against the grand sacrifices, especially the slaugntcr of 
animals in them, iniroduced by the Devas : The result 
was that a bitter strife ensued between the Rishis and 
the Devas, in which the Rishis were driven uui of the 
North. *'Ma htniydh Sarva-hhutAni** is a le^^on of the 
Rig-Veda, meaning *Do not harm anyihiiiK*. The 
bloody sacrifice came to India with the new seiller* and 
gradually tended towards so much barbarity that even 
Human Sacrifice was deemed higtily meiitorious and 
actually performed. The Rishis spoke against it ) 
Kapila disapproved it and Rishahha Deva preached 
against it. Though the Agni Purana has branded 
Rithabha Deva as a P^iikandM (wicked heretic), yet we 
find the names of Kapitai RIshabha Deva and Buddha 
on the list of the 22 AvaUras. (Bhigavat). 

LmBATURI. 

(a) The Rig-Veda :--r‘*Orlginally the Rig- Veda had 
over a lakh of hymns”— says It Ching the Chinese Indian 
traveller (671 699 A. D.) Acc. to the Ckarana^V yukm^ 
a work of Vyasa on the Vedas, It had originally 10,580 
hymns. Now there remain only 1,017 hymns. Ihe rail 
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hove fallen into disuse. Of the at branches, only 5 
vis— the Sikala VAskaU, Asvaliyna, Sinhhiyana and 
Manduka were chief. Now only the Skkala branch Is 
extant containing 1,017 hymns. These Vedic lyrics 
mostly sing the praise of various gods. Therefore it is 
rightly called a Book of Psalms, it is the most impor* 
lent and the oldest of the Vedas. Prof. Max Muller 
^ays in this ''Origin and Growth of Religion*'— 

*'Ofie thing is certain } there is nothing more ancient 
and primitive not only in India hut in the whole Aryan 
world than the hymns of the Rig Veda.* 

There are, however, reasons to believe that some 
portions of Book X of the Rig-Veda were a much later 
addition, It treats of manv new things vis, cosmogony, 
philosophy, wedding, burial riles, spelts, inciiitatioos 
&c. Its relation to the other Vedas is closely akin. 
The other Vedas borrowed largely from it. The fixity 
of the Rig-Vedic text dates from a period not later 
than 1,000 B. C. (A. A. Macdonrli.) 

The first arrangement and rlaisification of the Vedaa 
was by Atharvan (perhaps 2900 B. C. or later). And 
the second, by Vyasa almost about 1400 B. C., some 
years before the Mahkbharata War (1389 B. C.) And 
this date of the fixity of the Vedic text cannot be much 
earlier— as the praise of Dasaratha, Rama and Skntanu 
are recorded. Rama ruled about 1450 or 1460 B C 
(b) Language, Accent and Metres ''The language 
In which the Vedaa were composed, is an older form of 
daasical Sanskrit. The text of the 4 Vedas and of 
2 Brahmanaa— his been preserved in an accented form. 
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The Vedic Bcceut wm a maaical one depending on the 
pilch of the voice like that in ancient Greek. It later 
gave place to a itreaa accent The Rig-Vedlc hymna 
conaiat of atanzaa ranging in number from 3 to 58 but 
iiaually in to or 12. Varioua metres are used. The 
metre Gdyatri embracea nearly ‘I4 and Triahtubh, } of 
all the atanzaa. The literary, aa well aa metrical skill 
with which the hymna of the Rig-Veda are compoaed, 
ia considerable.* 

A. A. Macdonell : 1 . G. 1 Vol II. P. zio. 

(c) Its Authors Hindus In general believe without 
proof that God revealed the Vedas to some chosen 
Riahia. Aa *rfmire rtvtlttion" doe* not possibly come 
within the domain of history, we need not discuss the 
point here at all, We are indebted lor these lyrical 
hymns to many enlightened seers and ladies. 

The 8 Rishia from whom— we— the Brahmins of 
India claim descent— compoaed many good hymns. 


•6of the 10 Books (II to VII) are homogeneous in ar- 
rangement. while each of them is the work of a diffe.eot 
family of seers. The ist. 8lh and the loth Books agree 
ill being made op of a number ol groups, based on 
identity of authorship*. I G. I. Vol. II. P. 

One point deserves special notice here : so great 
was the appreciation of merits in those times that hymns 
composed by other persons than the highborn seers 
were cordially welcome by the seers : For instance, 
one Vedic writer says, (R V IX. its) My lat er is a 
physician, my mother grinds com in a mill , bj see 
compose a Vedic hymn f Again. (R.V.X.) Kavasa 
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AMum wit I Noo*Aryan convert (our Sudra) but hr 
became 1 ritki and composed Vedic hymns. The female 
Vedic writers are briefly noted below 

(i) Vile Devi— daughter of rislii Anibhrina— coiiv 
posed the 8 riks of 125 SukU» Book X., Rig- Veda These 
8 riks are known as Devi-Sukta.^* In the ancient Vedic 
times, the custom of reading the Devt'Suk/a on some 
special occasions, was in vogue. In modern times the 
Chandt (recounting of the Deeds of Durgi) by Mir- 
kandeya, has supplanted \\\^ Dtvi-Sukta, only as an 
echo of the latter. In the said 8 hymns, Vik Devi has 
fully expressed her ideas of monoiheisiti and chastity 
It was really she and not Sankarichirya (B. 788 A. D.i, 
who had first expounded the monotheistic view of God. 

(3) Biswaviiri of the Alri clan, was the composer 
of 6 hymns. R. V., Rook V. and Anuvak, 28 Sukla 
These display the extremely tender ideas, beauty and 
sweet affections of female hearts 

(3) Adiii, wife of the great sage Kasyapa and 
daughter of king Dakslia and mother of the 12 Aditya 
brothers of the Deva Aryans, composed 5 hymns of 
R. V. Book X. 153 Sukta | also the 5thf 6th and the 7th 
hymns of R. V., Book IV. 18 Sukta. 

(4) Apttli of the Atri clan composed, like Bitwavara 
the 8 hymns of R V. Vllf, 91 Sukla. 

(5) Yami wrote the ist, 3rd, 5tli, 7th and iilh hymns 
of K. V. 10 Sukta and also the 5 hymns of 154th sukta. 

(6) Urvasi herself described her love and marriage 
Bith Puru-rabil— a Lunar king in 7 hymns of the 95th 
Sukta, Book X., Rig- Veda. 
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(7) LopAmudrA— 'princeit ol VidaibhA and wife of 
the great ,Mge Agattya composed the first two hymns 
of the 179th Sukta-of Book 1. Rig-Veda. 

(8) Romasi-oqueen of Bhiva-Yavya and mother 
of king Svanaya. composed the 7th hymn of 126th 
sukta, Book 1 Rig-Veda. 

• Hemendra N. Sinha in Sanjibani. Feb. 10- 1 1-191 1) 

(e) Its religion— -The religious, character of the 
Vedic literature is very prominent. From beginning 
to end, the Vedic literature bears an exclusively reli- 
gious stamp. (J^The primary doctrine of the Vedas is 
the unity of God. ‘'There is in truth^' say repeated 
texts, •‘but one Deity— the Supreme Spirit— the Lord 
of the Universe^ Whose work is the universe/' Thus, 
the I ndo- Aryans no more worshipped Nature nor her 
Powers personified, but the great God of Nature, llie 
natural agencies were mere *atds.” 

The Vedas no doubt mention Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva— the three chief manifestations of the Divinity 
and most other gods, but no hero-worship.) The triad 
enjoy no pre-eminence, nor special adoration. There 
is no Tnention of incarnation ({ There seem to have 
been no images and no visible types of tht objects of 
worship. The practical part of religion consisted of 
ritual and moral.)/ An Aryan's iecond birth through 
his investiture with the sacred thread, makes him a 
dwijA (twice-born). GdyaUi^ the most holy verse of 
the Vedas is enjoined to be repeated either, as devotion 
or expiation and which, joined to universal benevoleoce^ 
may raise him to beatitude without the aid of any other 
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religious exercise., Mr. Colebrooke explains the Giyatri 
thni — **Let us meultate the adorable light of the Divine 
Ruler } may it guide our iotellectt.* 

Gods are worshipped by burnt offerings of melted 
butter and libations of the Soma juice. Slaughter of 
asimals, only for sacrificial purposes, is allowed. 
Offerings of perfumes and flowers are not alluded to. 
Idols are mentioned and deiired to be respected $ but 
their general adoration is disapproved. The daily 
religious duties of an Aryan is said to be (i) studying 
the Vedas ^ (ii) making oblations to the manes and fire 
in honor of the Deities, (iii) giving rice to living crea* 
tures, (iv) and receiving guests with honor. 

dip. Sastn; H. H. W. Vol. 11 . P 5x9 ; I. G. I. 
Vol. 2. PP. ao7 &c.) 

({} The Vedas— A Repository of Learning.— The 
Rig Vedic hymns not only deal with the religious specu- 
lations, but aUo with the various branches of secular lore. 
They contain orthography, codes of law and ritual, gram- 
mar, philosophy, prosody, astronomy, philology, medicine, 
music, science of war, anatomy, geometry, arithmetic 
&C« The entire Hindu learning is simply a gradual 
refinement of the most ancient Vedic lore. The Vedic 
literature first gives the specimens of poetry and prose. 
There are numberless poems of considerable merit and 
beauty. As regards tkoui^kts sad idtas. Prof. A. A. 
Macdonell observes, **lt (R. V.) represents an earliei 
stage of thought tiian is to be met with In any other 
literature.** (I. G. I. Voi. II. P. aio ) The Vedic fables 
and parables gave rise to many didactic works of the 
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kind. Some is hymst cosuia dialoguaa referriog to 
pa«t eveoU. The iearaed Profetaor rightly holdi Ihst 
these formed the tources of drama and epic poetry of 
later times. There are more than 30 non-rellgiout 
hymns in the Rig-Vedi. Of the^ie, iome 1 a are magical^ 
coBsistiog of spells directed against disease &c. : here 
is the probable origin of the future Tantras. Law and 
ritual furnished models of all future codes or institutes. 
**MaBu*8 code was derived from the Vedas to which it 
refers in every page.* 

(g) Date and Period : — 'The chronology of the 
Vedic period is purely cuntectural." (Prof. A. A. 
Macdonell.) Indeed it is difficult to ascertain the exact 
date. Some scholars place the Vedtc period between 
2780 B. C. and 1830 B. C. But the most recent theory 
on the subject is that the period of Vedic Civilisation 
extended from about 4500 B C. to 3500 B. C.^fult two 
thousand years. Prof. H. P. Sastri says that the collec- 
tion of hymns now extant, was dated 3500 B, C. This 
is compilation. The composition of the various hymns, 
therefore, must be of much higher antiquity. 

The Vedic poets kept an era of their own called the 
Gsvdm (Cow's Era). Reckoning the years in 

terms ol intercalary days occuring once in every Yoga 
or cycle of 4 years, they counted on the whole, 460 
intercalary days or *Vawj* as they termed it, in the 
course of 1840 years, This gives the lrnglh'.{of the 
Vedic period. The mention of the kings Dssaratha, 
Ramnchandra, Skatahu and the rivers Ganges and the 
Jumna nod other ieckientt ol the period, brings dowt 
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the Vedic period olmott to the middle of the 15th century 
B. C. Vyiia arranged and clatitfied the hymns for the 
•ecood time about 1400 B C. 14004’ 1840*3340 B. C. 
Hence we may be pretty sure that the early Vedic 
h)mnt were composed in old Sanskiit before 3300 B. C. 
Then new hymns went on being composed from 3300 
to 1400 B. C. at the latest, in Middle Sanskrit. We 
may divide the entire Vedic period Into 3 distinct 
parts 

(t) From 4500 B. C. to 3300 B. C. Hymns com* 
posed in Old Sanskrit in the cold Northern Home, 
Simple prayer for long life, good rain, good progeny 
ifcc. 8cC) the idea of one Supreme Being was not yet 
distinct. 

(3) 3300 B. C.— 1400 B. C. First collection of the 
Rig-Vedic hymns by BrahmA First classification of 
the Vedas as Trsyi by Atliarva: worship of fire and 
sacrifice introduced ^ rise of priesthood : performance 
of grand sacrifices ^ henotheisni monotheism : disco- 
very of Brahma . rise of Brahmanism. 2nd classifica- 
tion of the 4 Vedas by Vyasa : Atbarva Veda recognised. 
Hymns composed in Middle Sanskrit. New colonies 
and settlements in India : Noli-Aryan opposition ; 
Aryan prayer for the destruction of the foes. Vedic 
teat hied for ever (1400 B. C.) 

(3) 1400 B. C. to 700 B. C. No new hymns 
composed. Politics more prevalent than religion. 
Vedic Sanskrit dies : Prakrit gradually more power- 
ful ; Panini ( perhaps Boo B. C. } ; End of Ancient 
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Dyattliet : End of Vedic Influence ; lifelett Vedic 
i cruelliei. 

(1) The Khndat or Modea of woriiiip.—- It is already 
atated that moral excellence leads to eternal bliss. 
How can the moral excellence be attained f The Rig- 
Veda proposes 3 means vii (t) Action 1. performnnce 
of sacrifice. 

(ii) Wisdom, (iii) Faith. 

(a) Order of Creation (i) Gods, (ii) Inferior 
deities— representatives of elements as Indra, Agni, 
Varuna, Prithivi. (iii) Heavenly Bodies«-iuch as the 
Sun, Moon^ Jupiter &c. (iv) Abstruse ideas, as gods of 
justice^ piety &c. (v) Good and evil genii. 

((Nearly all the higher gods of (he RIg-Veda are 
personifications of natural phenomena, such as the sun, 
dawn. Are, wind, rain &c. &c. These gods are almost 
exclusively beneficent beings who grant long life and 
prosperity. The oldest god was DyMusa pitri, Greek 
Zeus Patir, Lat. Jupiter, Next was Varona, Greek 
UruneZy the great upholder of physical and moral order. 
The hymns addressed to him are more ethical and devout 
in tone than any others. They form the most exalted 
portion of the Veda, having sublimity of thought and 
diction He is now a mere god of water. Next rank 
the solar deities, 5 in numder (1) Mitra (friend) 
signifies (he aun*s beneficent agency. Later on, he is 
Invoked with Varuna— as Mitrivaruna. (a) Surya— the 
Sun— is described as the eye of the gods beholding (he 
deeds of roan and as riding in a car drawn by 7 steeds 
( r #. 7 rays of the sun). 

18 
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(3) Sivltri«-Che ^StimuUt§r ripreteiU the qulcl^e. 
fling power of the tuo. To him it addretied the 
Gdjmiri, the moit famous stiDsa of the RIg-Veda 

*May we attain that eacellent glory of Savitri the 
god, that he may stimulate our thoughts * (Prof. A. A. 
Macdoiell). 

(4) Vishnu typifies the course of the sun through 
the 3 divisions of the Universe. 

(5) Aditya refers to the 12 different suns of the 
year. 

Agni is the personification of the sacrificial fire. 
Goddesses hold a subordinate position. Ushi (Dawn) 
la the most charming and graceful creation of the Rishis. 
She is celebrated In some 30 hymns which are the most 
poetical in the Rig- Veda. 

(3} Life, Death and Social Elements.— In the Rig- 
Veda there are references to death and future life Body 
is frail but the soul is imperishable. The soul is 
separable from the body not only after death, but even 
during unconsciousness. Notions of reward and punish- 
ment after death, are clearly shown. Of secular hymns, 
there are some ao. They deal with social customr, the 
liberality of patrons, ethical questions, riddles and 
cosmogonic speculations ; the most noteworthy being 
the long wedding hymn (X. 85). 5 hymns deal with 
fonerai rites ; hmriMl is occasionally practised but 
cnwiMtioH is the usual manner of the disposing of the 
dead. Widow-burning is of very high antiquity ; at 
first confined only to the military chiefs | in medimval 
India, this cruel custom spread to all classes. 
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A remarkible poem of much beauty thews the high 
EEtiquity of Three of the secular poems are 
of a didactic character ; 6 or 7 hymns treat of (he 
question of the origin of the world. The **Song of 
Creation” (X. 129) a poem of great literary merit, is 
noteworthy for its ‘'theory of Evolution 

(A. A. Macdoneirs Paper in 1 . G I Vol. II. PP. 
210 - 220 .) 

The remarks of Principal £. B. Cowell on the Rig- 
Veda, appended to Eiphinstone's History of India, gib 
edition, PP. 271-275, are entitled to our respect. So 
we quote them here 

“ The Rig-Vedic hymns alone are the earliest autho- 
rity for the social and religious institutions of the 
Hindus. The Rig-Veda contains 1017 hymns with 11 
spurious ones. These hymns are far remote from cur 
modern sentiment and sympathy. They represent an 
early stage of the worship of the great powers of Nature 
personihed and as such, possess deep interest for the 
history of human thought before Homer and Hesiod. 
Its religion is ultimate monotheism through polytheism. 
There are occassional moral ideas and spiritual hopes 
and desires, but the general strain is possibly earthly 
— (i) prayer for the end of sickness and foes, and Mi) 
good off-spring and cattle &c. 

The poetry of the Rig-Veda is dehcient in simplicity 
and natural pathos or sublimity. Its language and style 
are singularly artificial : many hymns are not intelligible ; 
obscure constructions, startling ellipses are abundant. 
There are occaaional fine out-bnrtts of poetry. Cf. the 
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Hymol to Dawn. Thefe are few grand fimllefand 
metaphors. Later Sanskrit poetry gives intense love 
and appreciation of all the varieties of natural scenery, 
delkale delineation of human character. But these 
are wanting in the Rig-Veda 

The Rig-Veda possesses an undying interest as the 
oldest monument of Gentile thought and we can undoub- 
tedly trace there the first outlines of speculations of 
conceptions which afterwards branched out in widely 
different directions in the ancient world.** 

Tkt V4iui 0/ tki It gives the picture of 

the eailiest form of civilisation it throws a flood of 
light on the origin and growth of the myths and 
religions of the Aryan nations of the world. 

To the historian of man,«it captains how the mind 
of man in its infancy worships what Is bright and 
beaming in nature, what is powerful and striking. 
These brighter and pleasanter aspects of Nature made 
the deepest impression and evoked songs of gratitude 
praise and worship. Further, it shows ns bow the 
mind is led from Nature up to Nature’s God-- BrgkmMn 
—the Supreme Being. 

To the historian of the Aryans, its value is still 
greater. For, it is their oldest work.(|[ It gives a picture 
of the oldest civiliiation of the Aryans. It sheds light 
on much that is dark and dim in the religiana and myths 
of the Aryan peoples all over the world. 

To the Hindus, the Rig-Veda is of considerable 
value. It ciplalns the whole system of the later Hln- 
deism ; h shews the germs of all the laUr mythology ; 
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it enlightem the history of the Hiodu mind ftora Its 
esrliest sUge to the Islest timet. It further shows 
the grtduAl changes of historical and social matters. 

Tkt Liuont tftki Rig*Vcda teaches 

us many useful and great lessons. We give tome of 
them below 

I. iMever harm anything, a. Always protect thy* 
self : for, existence is ihe first law of Nature. 3 Never 
sleep in the day-time. 4. Monotheism this appears 
from the latest hymns of the Rig^Veda. The idea was 
certainly borrowed from the discovery of Srskwuim by 
N^rdyana in the 30th century B. C. 5. Unity of 
Matter. 6. Unity of Force. 7. Theory of Evolution. 

8. Theory of Sound :«^Sound is eternal. Sound is God. 
Everything is from Sound. The idea is reflected in Ihe 
Greek L 9 g 0 S and the Christian Bible, probably borrowed 
from the Neo-Platonic school of Alexandria. 

9. Hieory of the Elements The Rishis say that 
all objects originate from the combination of five elements 
and die from their dissolution. Forms only vary but 
substance ever remains the same. The elements are«» 
esrfh, water, heat, gas, and ether. These English words 
do not give the exact meanings of the originals. By 
electrolysis, modern scientists prove the common water 
(a gross thing) as a compound of Hydrogen and Oxygen 
(H, 0 ). But « the elementary water Is a root-liquid so 
subtle, so fine that its existence is almost inconceivable. 
And so of the other elemenU. 

10. High Morals.— Truth, hospitality to strangers, 
self-control, benevolence &c. are well inculcated* 
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I !• Opilmiltic View of Life The Rig-Vedt knowe 
BO peiiimism, no dlfcontent with the present life, no 
•elf-torture^ no wicked diviniiietj no harmful practicea 
etc. 

IS Plain Living and High Thinking. 

13. Aim at Reasoned Eaistence. 

Hindu law bookM were called D karma •Sastr as in 
the Vedic and the Epic Ages ; Dkarma^Sutras in the 
Ratfonalislic Age and Sanhitas in the Piiranik Age. 
The last name means *a compilation of old and new 
materials.* To a careful reader, the present metrical 
Code of Manu presents the latent traces of five different 
things, vis, the Aryan laws of the North, ili^ laws of 
Bithoor, the Dravidian laws, his own ideas and the 
later additions and alterations. We may carefully hunt 
out from Mann's Code the laws that relate to the most 
ancient times. The Rig«Vcda, the code of Manu and 
the historical chapters of the Puranas, have a great 
bearing on the state of the country in the Vedic Age, 
Again, Hindus are the most conservative people in the 
world. **With but slight changes, they are still the 
same people as they were, thousands of years back.’* 
So, we may rely on Manu In writing this chapter. 

IV. The System of Administration A constitu* 
tional limited monarchy seems to have been the earliest 
form of government in India. A king is, no doubt 
given irresistible power, glory and divinity, but he is 
subject to control arising from the name of the divinity, 
influence of the leading people and fear of mutiny, 
revolt etc. As for instance^ the wicked king Vena of 
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the VftirtjA dynasty was killed, THsaaku ol the Solar 
line was dethroned and banished. The great monarch 
Rama Chandra was compelled to banish his oeloved 
wife Sita by the clamours of his people. In the **Litiii 
T^y ( I St century A. D.) the king is dethroned 

for tyranny by a cowherd. 

(a) The Duties of the king.— He Is to act In his own 
realm with justice, chastise foreign foes with rigour, 
behave without duplicity to his tnends and with lenity 
to the Brahmans from whom he is respectfully to learn 
lessons of modesty and composure, justice, policy^ 
metaphysics, theology etc. From the people, he must 
learn agriculture, commerce and other particulars 

He must be a man of eacellent character He shall 
constantly take care of his subjects, keep off all thieves, 
protect all beings, punish those who stray from the path 
of duty. He should not injure trees that bear flowers 
and fruits, unless it be to extend cultivation. He must 
guard against the falsification of measures and weights 
of things necessary for households. He should not 
take for his own use, property belonging to his subject. 

(b) The Habits &c. of the king.— He must rtse 
early j perform sacrifice j hold court in 1 decent and 
splendid hall ; dismiss his subjects with kind looks and 
words. His council is to be held in a secret place 
without listeners. Then he should take manly eiercises 
and bath j dine in his private apartments. This time 
and mld.night are to be alloted to the regulation of 
hh family, appointments and other business of a per- 
sonal nature. Next come relaxation, review of troops, 
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relifiom dntiet at auniet : receiving the reports of hit 
•misfiries ; sapper, music. Neit he shall retire to rest. 

Notb *'This picture is quite rational and pleating.* 

Elpkinttpm, 

(c) Capital.— The king is directed to build hit 
capital in a fertile part^ difficult of access and unfit to 
support invading armies. His fortress is to be well 
garrisoned and provisioned : his palace is to be In 
the centre^ defensible, well-furnished and brilliant ; 
surrounded with water and trees. His queen must be 
noted for birth and beauty. Let him employ a chaplain 
to perform the rites of the royal house. In front of 
the palace there shall be a hall called the !nviUH9n 
HbIL Near the town and to the south, there shall be 
an Asamhtf Houu with doors on the north and the 
south to command look, both in and out. Fires shall 
burn constantly and oblations offered in these fires. 
The state-guests, at least those who are learned In the 
sacred lore, should be put up in the hall. 

Rooms, a couch, meat and drink, should be given 
to them according to their good qualities. A table with 
dice should also be provided. Assaults of arms, dancing 
singing and music are allowed in the bouses of the 
hinges servants. 

The king must have strong guards to look after his 
person. Precautions should be taken about food, recep- 
tion of emissaries. Search of even female attendants 
should be made. He must be always on his guard 
against plots of his enemies. 
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The king was the exccuilve head Hit minislers 
managed the deparlmenlt generally. The treafury and 
the country were under the king him»elf. Police end 
army kept order. The king and hie kintmen were ever 
alive to all calls of dietreee end dangers from the 
unfriendly natives or other foes. The king had to 
attend court every day. He would not leave the palace 
except on chase^ worship, war etc. Presents sowing 
of divisions, negotiation and force of arms were the arts 
to be employed against enemies. 

V. War, Arms &c.— We have already said that even 
at that early age, there were different Aryan kingdoms, 
Turanian States, Sudra States, Dravidian dominions and 
the Nishida territories i. #. Tibeto-Burman Slates. 
These States were unequal, independent, powerful 
and civilised and gentle more or less. So, there was 
great need of a Foreign Department and each state 
had it, to he sure. This military department was con* 
ducted by the War-Minister or Ambassador. The 
Aryan policy of dealing with an enemy is noted above. 
The king is strictly enjoined and encouraged to fight 
hard, even alone. Sfies were employed in foreign 
politics and in war. The rules of war are simple. The 
plan of a campaign is like that of the Greeks or early 
Romans. The army was composed of cavalry, infantry, 
elephants and chariots. 

The King must show example of valour to his troops, 
encourage them wiUi short but animated speeches. Priie 
property goes to the person who took it. General priie 
ahouU be distributed amongst troops. 
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The laws of war are honourable and jnat. No 
unequal combat or slaughter was allowed. Other 
prohibitions are still more generous. The settlement 
of a conquered land is conducted on equally liberal 
principles : An assurance of immediate security was 
proclaimed. The religion and laws of the country were 
to be maintained and respected. If confident of trust, 
a prince of the old royal family is to be placed on the 
throne and to hold his kingdom as a dependence on the 
conqueror, Such were the war- laws of our remote ances- 
tors who then lived not very far from the Assyrians 
whose monarchs boasted that they had covered the 
city-walls with the skins of the conquered flayed alive || 
The Hindu army was generally maintained by grant 
of lands or assignments. The monarchy descended 
undivided to one son, probably to him whom his father 
regarded most worthy, primogeniture not obtaining 
always. The other princes were given large estates 
or minor kingdoms. 

Bow, arrow, sword, shield, helmet, armour, target 
and fire-arms were used in the war. The Rig-Veda 
I. 140 10 ) II. 39 4 ’ IV. 53. 2. etc refer to armours. 
R. V. II. 34. 3 refers to golden helmets IV. 39. 4 
refers to armour for the shoulders or arms, perhaps a 
shield A javelin (riskii) Is compared to the lightning 
in R. V. V. 52. 6 ; V. 54. II. Also sword or battle-axe 
is so compared. Bows, arrows and quivers are men- 
mioned in R. V. V. 57. 2. Three thousand moiled 
warriors are spoken of in VI. 27. 6 Feathered sharp 
pointed shining shafts are described in VI. 46. it« 
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Shtrp-edged swords irc mentioned In VI 47. 10. Wsr- 
chsriots ind wsr-drums are mentioned in VI. 47. 26 ; 
VI. 47. 29. In the Rig-Veda, Vi. 75, we have a spirited 
account of the arms and accoutrement* of war. IV. i. 

8 refers to horses with golden caparison*. We have 
spirited acrounts of the war-horse in VI. 46 1314^0. 
The war-horses were so highly prized in the hatUe 
that we find their worship under the name of DadhtkrM 
The Rig-Veda, IV 38 give* us a spirited account of the 
respect paid to this nohle helper. 

The Rig-Veda i. 100 18 ; 1. 103 3 ; 1. 104, 3 4 « 

I 130. 8 , I. » 33 . f ' '74 7-8 } '***• 4 i "• ” 

67.- IV. 38. 5-8, IV. 28 4 ; IV. 30 iSi V.70. 3 , 
VI. 18. 3} VI. 25 2i VI. 47 20; V. 29. lo&cj VIII. 

gft. 13.13. X 22. 8 desrribe* thr Indo-Arvan war* with 
the natives. 

Th* Rig-Veda, X, 173, refer* lo the coionalioB of 
king* which gradually developed into pompous cere- 
monie*. The Rig-Veda, VI. 47. contain* an addre** 
to the wtr-drum on the etc of battle. R- V. X. 49 7 
give* the triumph ol Indra o»ei the native*. 

VI. Administration ol Justice— Justice t»admioi»tere 

by the king in person, helped by counseller* or a.se.sor*. 
He I* expected to take more active part* in criminal 
than in civil case*. In distant court*, king'. 

live fill, hi* place. The king i. allowed 5Z "" »'ldrbla 
admitted by the defendant* and 10 p c. on all en^ 
and proved. ThU fee perhaps goe. to the jodgat The 

king i. to observe the took, gestures, mode of .p«c» 
of the pertles tnd witoessei, local usages, pecu itr iws 
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of citites, rules of ftmiliei ind customi of traders and 
also the precedents of former judges. 

The king or his ofScers are not to encourage litiga- 
tion, yet show no slackness to lake up any suit duly 
constituted A king must afford protection to the people 
from whom he receives revenue ; must not decide cases 
without consulting the persons learned in the law ; must 
not disturb any transaction once settled conformably to 
law. !u trials, he is to stick to the established practice. 

§ CftixiNAL Law. 

The criminal laws of the Age appear to have been 
rude and unfair, but not generally bloody, like those of 
Draco. Torture was never employed either against 
criminals or their witnesses. The cruel laws probably 
show the unimproved condition of very early times. 
Punishments though not so severe, were, however, 
quite disproportioned to the offence. Adultery was not 
only regarded as a crime and sin, but as an offence of a 
heinous nature. So it was quite discouraged. Capital 
punishment was for murder committed intentionally. 
Small thefts were punished by fines : thefts of greater 
value, with cutting off the hand, if caught with the 
stolen goods^ the punishment was capital. The receiver 
of stolen goods and those who harboured criminals, were 
punished severely. Robbery was punished with the 
amputation of the limb : for violent robbery, there was 
capital punishment. Death was the punishment for 
forging royal edicts etc. False evidence was regarded 
«a a mortal sin { nay, later on, it even Involved the lees 
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o£ elite. SOf it wift utterly ditcouriged. The Ikeriture 
of no nilioD contained more earneit injunction! to tpeik 
the truth. Truth, Skr. Sitya literally mean» the virj 
ixisttnci, being derived from root as, ‘to be‘. Fine wa» 
the puniihment for defamation, abuiive language, ordi- 
nary aiaaults. If bone is broken by an assault, baniih- 
ment is the punishment. The right of self-defence was 
altowed against an incendiary, a poisoner, a slayer, a 
robber, a forcible seizer of land, and a stealer of wife. 
Suitable fines were imposed for rash driving, defilement 
of highways. Ministers taking bribes had their properly 
confiscated. 

Fines eatended to doctors for want of skill, breaking 
idols, frauds in goods etc. Goldsmith*! fraud was met 
with being cut into pieces by a razor. The rules of 
Police were harsh and arbitrary. Gamesters, public 
dancers and singers, revtiers of Scriptures, open heretics, 
persons not doing their prescribed duties, wine vendors 
were to be instantly banished from the town. Crimes 
against agriculture and trade were justly punished with 
the greatest severity, as in India, these two are the chief 
means of human subsistence. Suicide was highly dis- 
couraged : laws prohibited even funeral rites for him. 

The prerogative of mercy could be eaercisrd by the 
king alone. 

As for the cruelty of these laws, it may be 
observed that practice differed from the theory : the 
civilised and sensible Aryan judges of learning, age 
eaperience, pure descent, clever in reasoning and careful 
in dutiet— eiercised the laws IntelligeEtly* They enforced 
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the liwi wilh severity only in cases of refractory and 
very harmful criminals. Moreover, the laws aimed at 
establishinti; Aryan supremacy over the natives whole 
name was a ie|lon. In civilised Great Britain, up to 
1808 A. D., death was the punishment for stealing only 
5s. That year, the number of such deaths ran over several 
thousand. So. the House of Commoia submitted a Bill 
for the repeal of the Act, to the House of Lords. But 
the latter rejected the Bill. Alter repeated efforts, the 
Act was repealed in 1813. Is it reasonabid to believe 
that the Indo-Aryans whose war^Uws, were so kuMnt, 
were barbarous and unfair in their criminal laws without 
a noble motive f And that motive is the good of society. 
'Fields and gardens, iinweeded, seldom thrive*. The 
great and silent moral force that lies behind such 
seemingly severe laws, has made the Hindus, the Greeks 
and the British people very great and good. 


§ Civil Law. 

1 he civil laws of the early Hindus were superior, 
rational and matured for $0 eaxly an age. Trial was 
held in the open court. Oath against false evidence was 
administered in the strongeit terms for witnesses and 
even parties. The law of evidence was like that of 
England. The while and Utilitarian lies were made 
light of. Appeals to ordeal wore admitted. There were 
18 different kinds of disputes. Principal titles of law 
imply an advanced sUge of culture and civilisation. 
Money *lending was in vogue. Interest was allowed 
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from a to 5 p. c. Interest was hall on pledge and nil 
If the pledge wai serviceable to the creditor. There 
were rules regarding interest on money lent on bottomry 
for a seavoyage and on similar risk by land. Rishis 
occasionally lamented their state of indebtedness. 
R. V. IV. 24 9. 

The boundaries of villages were marked by natural 
objects. Lands were leased as now. Provisions were 
made for undisturbed agriculture. Laws about the right 
of way were fair. Evidence in disputes regarding 
immoveable property consisted of documents^ possession 
and witnesses. The property of minors, widows &c 
were administered by the king as tong as necessary. 


§ The Law of Inheritance. 

To leave a male issue was regarded as a religious 
duty by the early Hindus. This had led to the strange 
customs of appointing childless widows and even unma- 
rried daughters to raise up issue. A widow was allowed 
to bear a son by her brother-in Jaw or by a kinsman or 
even by a caste-fellow. Exogamy was allowed. Some 
of the sons were heirs while others, only members of 
the family. The following were the different kinds of 
sons I. Auras ha, a legitimate son. 

2. Jira^a, a son begotten on the wife. 3 Daiiaka, 
an adopted son. 4. Kritrima, a son made 5. Cudkafa, 
a son born secretly, and 6. Afaviddha. a son abandon- 
ed. These might inherit the estate. While, Kanma, 
the son of an unmarried damsel, Sahodkt, the son of a 
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pregBAot bride^ AiBiMrMstrSftbe too of a Iwice-married 
womAB, Puirihd-puir€, Ihe ton of so appointed daughter^ 
Sw^y^m^MU a ton telf-given and KriU, a ton bought, 
belong to the family. A brolherlett maiden waa given 
a male name, a practice ititl occnring in Kaahmir. 
The tecond marriage of a woman waa allowed in the 
cate of intanity, impotencyi Ion of caite, death before 
contummatlon etc, of her huaband. Her children 
e§uld inhirit The father might dlatribute hit Arealth 
among hit aoat (R. V. I. 1 14.) No will ia ever alluded to. 
In joint-familiea, after the father, the eldeat brother waa 
to feed and protect all. The following were eacluded 
from inheritance t—eunucha, out-caatea, born deaf and 
dumb or blind, one losing a limb, madman, idiots These 
muit be maintained by the heirs. The tons of such 
excluded pertont, however, are capable of inheriting. 

Ordinarily, the tons would inherit Ihe property of a 
person. In oefauit of a son, the daughter’s son was the 
hiir. (R. V. Ill and VII). 

There were alto laws for the partition of property 
among brothers. The law of primo-geniture never 
obtained in India. The shares were nol equal, ihe 
eldest son got a little more than the others. 

Vil. Agriculture.— The word Aryyt^ (Aryan) origi* 
nated in Central Asia and meant as 

distinguished from the Fnrenteis, noted for their 
nomadic habits. These people were noted for their 
rapid journies or the fleetness of their horse. In India 
also, the old meaning of Atymn It found in R. V. U 
117.31. Cf alsoCAenAasi(l. 3. i)%niKriskii{\, 4.6)* 
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cuMfRt6r. Here, the nieiorlty of the iediaot were 
the NisUdMS (Hiintert) who lived 00 gamei atone. 
The Sanakrit Dictionary explaioa the word Ary^n 
M iMNN^Iord and cultivator. Needleaa Co 

aay that the firat meaning of Urd, n^hlt or ixaHeni 
pttfitu derived from it» true aecond meaning. 

India ia chiefly an agricultural country. And agri« 
culture became the main industry of the Indo-Aryana, 
A hymn ia addreiaed to the Lord of the Field. (R. V. 
IV. 57. I — 10.) Another hymn ia dedicated to agricul* 
tore. (R. V. X. 101. 3«7*) 

The north'weat parta of India epjoy little rain, aa 
they lie beyond the monaoon area. So, irrigation waa 
employed in cultivation. In the Mid-Land, the aummer 
harveat got plenty of rain and flood ; hut the winter 
cropa required irrigation. The fielda were fed from 
rivera, brooka, ponds, lakes and tanka through canals. 
(R. V. X. 68. I } and X. 99. 4.) Waters were raised out 
of the wells by means of well-wheels, called GkxH^ 
chakrx or Arxghatta and used for fielda and drinking. 
(R. V. X. as. 4 , X. 93. 13.) 

With the Indo-Aryana, agriculture waa a simple art. 
Their implements also were very simple : a plough 
(Skr. phdia\ a pair of oxen, buffaloea or hot^aea : 
a hoe, a mattdek, sickle etc. The grain waa trodden 
by the cattle. The fielda were generally unenclosed* 
Agrientture required some special skill and industry. 
The cultivators had to eradicate weeds from the 
fielda. Manure waa little used except for sugarcane 
and some other things. Some fields had to he fenced 

19 
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with mud»wiiiB or pridtljT pUnlt. Birds were fri|hlefird 
away from the coro^ by tea. e-crows, iood cries and 
Ihrowing sionet from slings. They understood the toil 
and season well | guarded against the following evils,— 
excessive rain, drought, mice, locusts, parrots and armies. 
Agriculture and produce were ever held sacred among 
the Hiodus. 

In the Rig-Veda, allusions are made to pasture . 
Pushan was the god of the shepherds. In a hymn to 
Pushan, recollection and songs of migrations in Central 
Asia are preserved (I. 4a. i.io.) 

One hymn refers to the practice of taking out cattle 
to the pasturage and bringing them back. (X 19. 4-6.) 

There are allusions to robbers, cattle-lifters and 
thieves who infested the outdving tracts of the country, 
around the villages and clearances, wno lived by dis* 
turbing peaceful industry. 

Barley, wheat, rye, pulses^ seumum, sugarcane, 
gripes, various esculent roots and fruits were chiefly 
cultivated. Vfihi (rice) was not yet known. 

The Europeans and the Indo-lrinians oonie of the 
same Aryan stock. Yet, behold their difference now : 
they shine, we pine | they work, we dream. They plough 
the deep, play witfi the waves and extyact all good 
things from the different parts of the earth | while we 
shnok from the Kdidptim (black waters of the sea) and 
nestle in narrow nooks to croak in spite. And why so f 
Because Europe Is by nature a very powerful continent ^ 
while India, is probably on the whole, a bad land for 
the Aiyans to live In. Our poets and dreamers have 
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dcfcrtbed India as a vrnlabli* paradise OE earlh, (lowing 
will/ milk and honey, shining with prarts and gold and 
ever blessed with good ^%aters good fruits and good 
grains But mor** exnrt invrstiigatiovis reveal the fact 
that it is a counliy of countries. 4 land of strange 
extremes and extraordiitartei. It has at least 6 distinct 
regions via 1. Kashmir cail«-d a Hhu^twarga le earthly 
paradise, a. The rainless Devert. 3 The Mid»Lind. 
4. The Himilayas. 5. The ov. rdiumid Indo-Malayan 
Region and 6. the Deccan. A curious blending of the 
natural forces is found in the Indians who are apparent* 
ly alike but really different. So, the country as a whole 
has never known unity. Geologically .speaking, the 
Deccan is the oldest part of the country, jNorth India 
being a much later updieaval. India is however rich 
in soil, vegetable and mineral prodiirti, navigable rivers 
and long coast lines (seldom indented). These advan- 
tages have produced religion and philosophy, arts and 
industries, commerce and colonirs ttver admired by all. 
While, the natural defects have worked a world of woes 
to the people. 

Our ancestors had entered India not through choice 
or love, but under painful necessity. 

The prosperity of a uountry depends to a great 
extent on the judicious partition of lands amongst all 
classes of people. Thi.'^ idea gained in India from the 
earliest times. Lands were leased as at present 

Such is the ctimalic condition of IndiL that occasional 
famines are inevitable. The earliest famine we have on 
record, had occured during the reign of King Pritho of 
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At Vairaja Dyaatty. (agtiic. B. €4 Though that 
good kiag conhatad hard, yti geaaral dittreaa aod 
loaa of livaa were very great. From that tine 
Prilha gave a great inpetut to caltivatiOB. Hla 
eianple waa followed lo the other Aryan Statee. The 
horrorv of this famioe nay have been particularly in 
Manit*a nind when be often alluded to the ^nea of 
diiteeaa 

Vll|. Natioailiam.—lo the Vedic Age^a natkm waa 
forned'by caate, creed, colour and akinneaa of blood. 
The deacendanta of one great perion forned a clan. 
Then au/ieu waa not according to the country they 
lived in. Nationaliam waa fir$§nsi and not Urfit$riMi. 
Thia idea ia atill prevalent amongvt all the Aryana of 
the world. A Brahman of India, wherever be be in 
the world, livea in his own way. So doea* an Engliab- 
man. ThIa helps development and diaperaion of the 
race. The first Aryan nationalism was hence originated 
in its clao. Many clans then formed a tribe and many 
tribes made a race or nation. The Indo Aryana called 
Aryivarta their own^ but yet territorial nationaliam 
waa not diatinct. lo time, when the u/iVnr gradually 
came under the. Aryan pale, then, through co-hesiou 
and co-ordination, a new nationality waa formed. The 
Aryans had no ftuMxm They had it from the 
Scythians, Hoonaa and other hative people. 

The early Indo Aryans of the Punjab had owned 
five lands (/’unvAu jErdi/t) along the Indus (R. V. 1. 7. 
9 1 I* <76- 3 1 4 ^* 7 I probably the 

PuncAu KriskH, the '*five cultivating tiibeaP of the 
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Hif>Veda^ II. a. *io | IV. 38# 10 alid ebtwbm. The 
trihet’* {PMntkMji^m) also ippear fmi the 
Rif-Veda^ VI. 11. 4 - VI. 51.11 j VIII. 31 aa | IX. 65. 
a3 aad elaewhere. 

These five tribea of the Paejab aad the other later 
tribes of the Aryaos liviag In AryavarU first formed 
the Indo-Aryaii oatlon from which afterwards grew the 
great Hipdu natloo of India. 

IX. Social Life 

(i) The Caste System. The moat dielioctive feature 
of the Hindu society b Its caste system. A stranger 
will be naturally inclined to ask, **How early did It 
originate y Was it ever hereditary and bound by the 
tame rigid rules f and so forth. To answer these ques- 
tions, we must diacuss the point ad m. The Aryans 
of Chatral Aab knew no caste. The lndo*Aryans 
also In the first* two centuries of their fndbn lib, 
knew it not. The only Rig-Vedic hymn that distinctly 
refers to the four castes b X. 90. is which b in fact a 
much bter composition. ***At first, there was no caste*'. 
(Mahabh Peace Book.) Certain it is that the caste 
aystem as we have it now, or as appears from the code 
of Haau did not esist' in the Vedk Age. The learned 
pioteeaor Ifaa Muller says, *if then, with all the 
docuasents bufore us, we ask the qdestioa, does caste, 
aa we find it in Mano and at the present day, form part 
of the nmat ancient religious teaching of the Vedas y 
We can answer with a decided Not** Chips from a 
German Workshop. Vol. II. P. 307. (ififiyV 
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There are ao caiCee aft yet. the people aie >till one 
united whole, and bear but one name, that of 
Weber, S^mkrit Literature (Trana.) P 

There ia, however, evidence to ahow that caste in its 
moat pliant and natural form, did eaiNt in the Vedic 
Age The etymology of the 4 caatea. gitea the history 
of their origin. 

In Central Asia, the word Brnkmana at first meant 
*ene expert in the religious rites*. Cl Mahabli 
'*Mang 4 h Brahmana-hhuyialh;th'' i e. Mongolia had 
many Braliinanaa. After the discoierv of luahman (the 
Supreme Being) by the Sage N^rkyana (st** ante) the 
Riahift and the Deva> became Brakmenas 1 v , knower^i 
of Brahman. 

Prom the roun«»els of Nurada 10 Mkndhuta in the 
Mahabharata, it appears that formerU all were Brah- 
manes, (Cf. Mdhdbh, Wood Hook, Ajagara Parva 
Chap, and also Padma Purana, He«\en Part, Ch 

The earliest distinction that the Indo-Aryan*. had 

made between, themselves and the iiaf IV e\ wa*> one ol 

verne (colour). The Indo-Aryan*; called themselves 
Svitmye, white and the natives Arishne-twach, dark. 
(R. V.l. 100. 18) Betides, there were possihU the 
verne^senkeras i a., mingled colours. 

The Hon'ble M. Elphinstone rightly thinks that the 
caste system and other peculiarities rose, from their 
situation without premeditation or design. 

History of India, ^Ih Ed. P, 54-55. 
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Some modern thinkers hold ihnt the Indo-Aryins 
hod started it *'to stop further miauling with the native 
blood" and to bring society to better order. Some 
call it a splendid organisation, citing its wonderiut 
persistence as a proof, while others denounce it as 
pernicious. 

All traditions point to its origin at Priihudaka (now, 
Pehoa, 14 miles to the west of Thaoeswar), capital of 
Prithu of happy memory, on the sacred river Saraswati. 
( 24 ^lh century or beginning of the 28th century B C ) 
See Mahabh. Peace Book. 

Rrahmkvarta, modern Btthoor was the scene of the 
earliest adventurers and a home of the most dislingu* 
iflli«^‘ sages. The model institutions, lofty morals, pure 
manners, various learning and wisdom of Blthoor were 
so praiseworthy and attractive that even the Devas of 
the North would often come down there to learn ; nay 
with noble envy they even desired birth or life there. 
Out of high regard and admiration, Manu also in his 
code 28th century B. C) had urged all to imitate the 
good morals and customs of the Brahmanas of Bithoor. 

It is needless to say that Manu had organised his 
own kingdom of Kosala after Bithoor. Hence we hear 
of pure manners of Ancient Oudh and corrupt manners 
of the other Aryan States^ 

Thus we see, the Brihmtns 1.# all the worthy 
Aryans, especially of Bithoor were then looked upon 
with an eye of superiority and reverence. The AiAefct/d 
and Viw grew out of the Brihmanas. ViUniki gives 
a very nice eiMiple : **Plre was evolved out of waters. 
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Kl fc Bl i B IkMi Um Brabmtaa, tad inm froai the rock. ; 
ThoM Mft powerful everywhere eicept their origin.** 
KskMtTM or KskMirij^ originelly meant a laviour, a 
redreeeer of wronga and is the lame at the Knight errant 
of early Bttvope. In India, the early Aryan lettlers 
were often oppreaaed by the Non-Aryan Daiyua or Diaai 
SOf Ihote warlike Aryans who would come with their 
kinsmen and companions to save the oppressed and 
punish the wrongdoers^ were applauded with the glorious 
title of Ktktdriy^. It was at 6rat a personal distinction 
and meant no king. 

The class *Vaitya* originated from Vit. settlers. 
Skr. Vis^Miit Zend. and LIth. WiiM'faiis 

*Tord of the setfiers.” Trade, cattle-rearing, cultivation, 
money-lending ftc«, became their noble profession. 
Even princes took to commerce. 

Before adoo B. C., the I ndo* Aryans lived in great 
political unrest. So, we find the same man as priest, 
warrior and cultivator. About aSoo B. C., Indra, Vishnu 
and other new Aryan leaders bad rid Aryyivarta of all 
thonis and founded new states. Society now took a 
new turn. The same man was no more, required to 
follow dIBerent pursuits in life. Eaperience made them 
wiser. They now adopted life-long professions accord* 
to their taste and aptitude. 

Now, some followed religion and studies ndusive- 
ly : They became Brabmanas« Some liked and followed 
viUglon, studies and war. They became Kshatriyas. 
Some liked trade ftc. and tbky became Vaisyas. The 
ddMren of one and the same family might adopt one 
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or other of Ibofe profesfloot tccordiog to hU with tod 
ApUtnde. There were pr§fisii§n$ eod not yet. 
There were ioteMniriiage and metttag together. 

The Brahmaoat and the Kshttriyat were rather few 
The Vitat formed the matt of the Aryan community. 
A good number of the freedom-loving DravIdlaAt mar- 
ched eastward to Bengal and thence to Kallnga and 
founded powerful kingdoms there. Some few of those 
who had surrendered, were admKted by the Aryans as 
Rishis and warriors. A good number became Vaisyas 
and the rest ranked as SudrBt. The worthless out- 
oastes or fallen Aryans also were classed as Sudras. 
Thus the Sudras were not originally a rac# but a 
light-less class. 

The first three orders were dwi;a ’twice* born\ while 
the Sudras were regarded as one# bprn The first three 
orders were almost equally privileged. The Sudras 
wore not allowed to study the Vedas or perform re- 
ligibus sacrifices. They wore, however, at liberty to 
leant by listening to discouryes, earn money by service 
trade or industrial pursuits. The old and worthies of 
them were honoured and even consulted on wisdom etc. 
We hear of even powerful Sudra Kingdoms. 

Century after century, the professions based on taste 
and aptitude, gradually condensed Into castes. It ie 
not the Biuhmnnf or the codes that have converted the 
professions into castes. Practice and eaperience wrought 
out the 

ciAMaliMt aed tuptruntt go to ■ek# a laoo wcee„lol 
Is M, grafeaeios. 
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Often do we hear of the dtspiseti Sudfu Was his 
condition a really degraded on^ f We. havr ^een thai 
the peaceful, inoffensive and dull Draudian ronverts 
were generally called the Sudia* Thr Rig V eda, Manu 
and the Puranas record msuiice*^ of Sudra Kings. 
Certainty they were independent Dravirtian riders. It 
does not appear that the Sudra}! were a depressed iilas» 
Their merit w*as always appreciated, (i^nerail^ they 
had sei vice with the three Mip^'tiDf classes Rut they 
could live by handicralt^ t>fMciHll> ioinety, mason ), 
painting, writing etc. Priniipa) E. B C owed ..dds the 
following important note — **lhi p.»Mlion nl a Sodra 
was infinitely preferable to that of a hrloi, the i»lavt or 
the serf of ihf Greeks, the Romon* a.iM tl r leudal svdein. 
He was free ; his services were optiot al and iioi agri< 
Cultural, but domestic and peisonai ami claimed au- 
equate compen.satiuns He could h\ tvealih H' 
had the oppoiluiiity ol rising in rank He niigtit *^fud\ 
and even t»ach religiou*' knowledge ’’Kven a Bral<i..an 
could get pure knowkdgc T’oin » Sudra ' (Manu II. 238 ) 
He might perloim religion' icH tManu, X, 128). See 
ElphinsloneS Hitiory of Imlia PP 131 also 
Vishnu Puran P 292 aiidiiuir. Mill(Wil»<iii,Xolr}. 1 . 194 

Yudhi.sthira invited even the Sudia^ • Wibon, J. R. 
A.S. Vol. VI, P 138) 

Besides these 4 casiis, thei* was a large class 
called the Nishkdas (Hunters They are no more 
nomads, no more cruel hunters, hut have long taken to 
peaceful and civilised course oi life. Yet it is curious 
to note that after so many anti-caste movements and 
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religious revolution*, lhe»f Fre Drsvidun races still 
form the lowes'. scum of Hindu society, and number ovtr 
70 p. c. They are regarded as ^*%niouchahles"' 

A* days wore on, the caste-rult-n became rigid till 
at last it was declared hereditary ai Henate* about 
1200 B. C. From the original 4 catkies rose (>, then 76. 
Now castes are too unmerous to hr inentioncd Thr 
diversity has been due to intermarriagr^ ffinduisation 
and professions. In several centuries, the system 
became established in the Indo-fiaiigelir Vslley. It 
prevailed ther»- long. The early Aivun trib» s on the 
west of the Indus, the Aryan off shoots m the lv.151 and 
South India did not fully accept the system So, they 
were often oenounced by the law-givcrs of the Middle 
Country Out<side India, the Parnees and the Eg\p* 
tians had adopted the 4 castes. Alexandei and his 
generals found the caste sysleiit in Kgipt (330 B (' ^ 
Plato may have had hint from the. Hindus in making his 
*'nivision of Labour.' The (*hme**r have four 

divisions or groups of the people, though not exactly 
like our castes. 

Prithudaka, Canouj, Benares, and MiifuP» v.ere the 
chief centres of Brahminical religion and lutinir Ihe 
S^rasvata Brahmans were the hot in ihe -Vedic 
Age, Next rose Canouj. The Canoui HrahiuanH are 
still regarded as the best in India. 

The position of the Brahmans, though often as- 
sailed, wis very high, as they were counnellerx ol the 
kings, teachers of the people, writers of extra- ordinary 
merits and thinkers of very great truths 
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Whtl t grind eiimple the Brahmins are toHbe 
world I Not only are the Brahmans a superior class 
of the Hiodnsy but they are alao leaders of the nation. 
The Egyptians and the Assyrians are gone. The 
Aryans of Western Asia and Europe have fallen from 
their old faith and customs. The Aryans in India alone 
still remain unchanged. The Brahmans have preserved 
the nation and Its traditions. Invasions from without 
and rise of atheistical religions could do the nation no 
great harm. India has suffered politically only through 
the barbarous rivalry of her Princes and not for any 
fault of the Brahmans. 

The caste-system has not. been a bar to ouUiiders 
coming within the Hindu pale. From a handful of 
Aryans has grown up the Hindu nation. From the 
Indo-Chinese frontier in the eas to Ladak in Kashmir, 
the slow process of Hinduisation still goes on. The 
Greeks, Partbians, Scythians, Turks, Huns, Kushansetc, 
who had settled in India, became gradually absorbed 
In the Hindu population. Several centuries before 
Christ, the sages of Abu (Rajputana) initiated new 
warriors known as the JfttU i. r. Fire-clan, to 
fight out their enemies. These were the Chauhans and 
others. Akbar sought to Hinduise the Moguls, but did 
not succeed. He himaeif lived almost as a Hindu. 

(ii)* Pood and Drink.—Wheat, barleyi milk, honey, 
roots, fruits and animal flesh were their chief food. 
They knew no rice yet. The fried barley (Rig Vedic 
dEldiM)-was used as food and offered to the gods. 
Various cakes were prepared from those grains, used as 
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food tod offered to the gods. Ptikti (prepared cakes), 
pur$dku (bread)^ ^pupa (pudding) and KmmkkM are 
aUo used. (R. V. IK. 53.^ 1 { IV. 04. 7.) 

Animal food was largely used. We find frequent 
allusions to the sacrifice and cooking of cows, buffaloes 
and bulls. (R V. I. 61. ta ; IK 7. 5. ; V. 29. 7*8 ; VK 17. 
f I ; VI. 16. 47. ; VK 28. 4 } X 27 2 ; X. 28. 3 

The Rig-Veda X. 8g 14 mentions slaughter-houses 
where cows were killed. In the Rig^Vcda. the cow is 
declared aghnyA i, e. not to be killed. Yet in practice, 
the use of beef was general. In X. 91. 41 there is an 
allusion to the sacrifice of bulU^ horses and rams. The 
sacrifice of horse was extremely rare. The custom was 
brought from Central Asia ^ but in India, horie fleih 
as a food, soon fell into disuse. Later on, Horse Sacri 
fice was performed on rare occasions by emperors. 

The Rig-Veda (I 16a. 2—1 1, 13— 18— ao ) gives an 
account of the Horse-Sacrifice. Th« carving, roasting, 
boiling of the horse for worship and food gradually 
developed into the Imperial Horse Sacrifice I! In the 
Vedic Age^ ail rites and institutions were in their 
simple natural beginning. 

Meat is prohibited in modern Srdddha ceremony. 
But then, airsorts of flesh especially beef, were a great 
delicacy with the best Brahmans. Perhaps there was 
no association at their meala even then. There was 
no prohibi ion against eating with other classes or 
taking of food cooked by them. Even the food cooked 
by a cleanly Sudra was acceptable to the gods and 
the Seers, 
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The Indo-Aryttis not only uncd the fermented Soma- 
juice but aUo liquors made from molasses^ 

They were much addicted to drinking;. Even they 
worshipped Soma About one-fourth of Book IX, Rig- 
Veda is dedicated to the praise of Soma, The Indo- 
Aryans were more addicted than the Parsees whom they 
fidiculed aa A sura i. e, people without wine. 

Haoma (Soma) of course was known to the 
lianiant. The Zend Avesta has many allusions to this 
hateiul custom of the Indians. The Indra Puja of the 
Indo-Aryans was mainly a Bacchanalian feast. This 
chiefly led to the Indo-lranian separation. The process 
of preparing the Soma drink is described in the Kig* 
Veda, IX. 66. 2-13 , IX to8. 3 1 IX. 1 10. 8 | IX 1 13. 9. 

(iii). Dress, Ornaments, Manners In Central 
Asia, the Aryans certainly used very warm clothing 
made of wool and fur. In India, wool, fur, bark 1 e. 
fibres of plants, cotton, stlk*cotton, fine threads, from 
insects, were used for making dress The females 
wdre an under-gaiment called mbit over which they 
wore a cloth. The use of bodice was general. Women 
even then wore a veil. The use of coloured cloths 
seems to have been general. We cannot say why the 
Rishis discouraged the use of blue and deep-red cloths, 
specially by women. Cloths had fine borders called 
tusha. Their ends were called dasd. Besides oridinary 
cottoh cloths (dkutis)^ they had fine sifis Though the 
upper part of the body was covered with half the cloth, 
yet drnpi (a sewed doak) and tdrnya (a fine coat) were 
used. Warf was tantu^ woof was homan and loom was 
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railed tasaru. The embroidered clolh of femalei wat 
railed pesas only uied by women while dancings (R. V. 

92 4 * 5 ) The dancing of genlle women baa long 
fallen into diauae. So, in Bengal, nait nirana a harlot. 
Modern pesdkar (prostitute) niav be the Vedic ptsMs*- 
k^rt, a woman who would uSe the poetry of the needle 
on rioth used in dance etc 

Wool (Skr. Nrntf) was much used. An uncoloored 
woolen sheet was called pdndwa ; that sewed was called 
sdmuiaya ; that with sewed margin was called jiVA. 

The modern shawl is perhaps derived from the 
Vedtr sdpHulay/7. Samula was a woolen shirt. The 
avi, wool of the ^lleep and ajina, wool of the goat made 
the chief warm clothing Ajina afterwards meant a 
goats skin, a deer skin, nay even a tiger's skin. 
The sherp of Gandhar were noted for their plenteous 
WiiOl. 

In the Aryan community, both males and females 
had htad'dress, in some provinces at least (Aitarrya 
and Satapatha Brahinana). Indr.^ni also had a head- 
dress. (Ath. Veda XV 2. 13). The Yajur Veda states 
that kings, while performing sacrifices, used a head- 
dress. In performing religious riles, sewed, burnt, 
moth or rat-eaten, another's, old. tallred riothes were 
forbidden to be used. ' 

There was different drevM for different season. In 
winter, all used a shirt or coat called ntshdra. NichoU 
was a fancy female dre>s. ironing iVahni saucka 
Vastra) was known. An embroidered cloili was called 
tukmM^paiU, Pdndu Kamvala or karu-patta is our 
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Eoglith Cuppit ; Ksnika was t klad of quilt tbeo. 
KuiU wai a rich hanging for the elephant. PaU, 
wundMptL was tent or camp. lt»uhMri, mosquito- 
curtain was not known. A medicated fume was used 
to drive away those pests. Tents were used by the 
kings while out on hunt. Kdnda>paU a tent) was used 
by the ladies. ViidmM (awning), very dear to the 
Aryans, was used in feasU, ceremonies etc. 

The washerman was called mnno/n and Ike dyer, 
rn/nde. B§pi& (from iapiri)^ Eng. barber used ktkura 
(rasor) made of good iron. 

The Rishii and their wives prayed for a plenty of i 
hair on their heads. (Ath. Veda. VI. 136. 37) 

They took special care for the luxuriant growth and 
dressing of the hair Both males and females used to 
have long hair. The males of the Vaslsta family were 
especially noted for their long hair. The S^tapaikm 
BrgkmMna, V. 1.3* 14 states that It is not fair for men 
to wear long hair, as that gives an air of softness and 
elBmlnacy. SUhd (a tuft of hair on the crown) was 
not possibly known. For the word first occurs in the 
SgiMp^ihs Brakmana, 

Usually the hair of the females was well combed 
and put in braids behind. Only during the days of 
Impurity caused by a relation's death, or the absence 
of their husbands, women were to have their hair loose 
and in flowing profusion. 

Even some males used to have braids. Kitpmr 4 » 

(a braid) was worn by Vaslsta, Rudra and Pushao} when 
long and loose, a braid was called pulttiH. Almost all 
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hid tEch PmImsHs. UniBArried girit had 4 minor braid* 
pat together ia coilt. Loom hair tied into a knot, was 
caned (R. V. and A. V). 

The parting of the hair wai called simnn After 
nicely drening the hair, the female* put on flower* 
on the head. An ornament named ^rtVa wa* uted to 
hold the braid tight. The thorn* of porcupine al*o 
were used for the *amf purpo*e. 

A looklng-glais called /rdidf* wa* in common u*e. 
Prof. Macdonell ha* eiplained thi* Rig-Vedic prdkAu 
as a highly glaied metal u*ed for a mirrorV We think 
kdckg (glass) was known, as Egypt early supplied it 
everywhere. 

The lndo*Aryans used various kinds of shoe* of 
thick soles made from the hides of various animals. 
Even the hide of boar was used to make shoes, (S. P. 
Brihmana). Wooden shoes also were used. There is no 
allusion to the use of shoes by our ladles in the Vedir Age. 

A leafed umbcella called rAAa/ra was in u«r Orna* 
roents appear to have been numerous in the Vedic Age. 
Their shapes cannot be Imagined now. There were 
flowers for the head, ornaments for the braid. Some 
ornaments were used by males and females : as, ear-ring 
flnger-rings etc. Ny^chMni is our modern nosening. 
Mani, what was it and where worn f We have refer- 
ences to &nji ( f ), SrMk (neck-lace), rukmM, a goiden 
breast-plate, or perhaps our modern kdsuit ; 
(bracelets and anklets.)— Rig- Veda V. 53 4 ; V. 54. 11. 
KkUi hat corrupted into our kkdrm, Niskk§ is des* 
cribed as an ornament ia the RIg-Veda IV. 37, 4 ^ V. 19. 


20 
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3. and I. if6. 2 etc. The gold coini nishlm were itrioged 
together and worn at a necklace. In India, pieces of 
coins are still used as ornament on the neck. The 
Rig*Vedtc wani is diamond. This could be bored, 
stringed and worn about the neck ti a lace called mani- 
gfivM, Vimukid is the Vedic name for the later muktu. 
(pearl). Like the mant. Its use also was among the 
rich. Various ornaments were made from sankhs (conch- 
shell). Srinkd was a beautiful neck*lace called kara. 
A lace of pearls was called a muktd-vM* The rajas 
used to wear diamond .ear-rings. Rich ladies had gold 
ear-rings set with diamond and beryl (valdurya). Some 
of the gems and jewels were known and used. A bride- 
groom also used ornaments and perfumes. (Rig-Veda V. 
60. 4.) Sandal wood, saffron, red«dye, musk etc. were used. 

The manners of the RIg-VedIc Hindos were civilised 
if not so refined. The position of women was high and 
honourable. There were different forms of salutation 
and civility to persons of all classes and relations. 
There was great respect for parents and age, for learn- 
ing and moral conduct, for wealth and rank. 

Dmistic >The Indo-Aryans mostly lived in 
]oiot-Families. (RIg-Veda I 114.) The husband and 
wife were called i. #. lords of the house. The 

position of women was very high and honourable. They 
assisted at the sacrifices at home, ordered the necessary 
things, prepared them with pestle and morUr, extracted 
the Soma-juke and strained it Wives joined their lords 
and performed the sacrifices together, offered oblations 
together, hoped to go to heaven together. (Rig Veda I. 
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131. 3 1 V. 43, 15 fte. I VIIL 31. 5-9. The cutoirtd 
Udy Risbit composed hymns end performed sntrUicei 
Uke men. There wts no seclusion for them. They 
were on in equil footing with men. There is mention 
of veiled wives end brides. Women eierdsed their 
influence on society. They hid legltimite spheres of 
ictlon. They were espert in hous«*kf eping, weivlog, 
trilnlng their children^ cooking etc. They were devoted 
to thdr husbindSf rellgtoo« leirning ind domestic duties 
(Rlg^iVedi 1 . i:'4. 4.) Chistlly ind thrift were regirdcd 
IS the chief domestic virtues. We hivd occislonil re- 
lerence to women gone istriy (II. 39. t.) We heir of 
mildens who hid no brothers to witch over their 
morels^ of filthless wives. (IV. 55 | X. 34. 4.) The 
wife of 1 ruined gimbler became the object of other 
men*s lust. (X. 34. 4.) 

Hindu parents geneyilly hive ever been very iffec- 
tionite. ft appears that the women had some riles, 
ceremonies and vows peculiar to them. Cf. the worship 
of the goddess Susihi etc. The majority of our women 
though Ignorant of letters even, were yet best wives, 
wise mothers, obedient daugiiters^ model sisters and 
clever mistresses. Girls were generally taught at home* 

The marriage ceremony was an appropriate one. 
It was a holy union, a sacred bond— a taking a help- 
mate to perform the sacred duties of life. ((Early marri- 
age was unknown except perhaps In the cases of good 
girls taken from the Non •Aryans and that also, to 
prevent premarital unchastlty. Rig-Veda, X. 85. ai-ay 
and 40^47 allude to marriage after puberty* 
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The girls seem to hive bed tome *.oice io the telec- 
tioii of their hosbands^ though such selectioos were 
often very unhappy* There is reference to sw^yamvMrM 
(self-ohoice of a husband) probably in the cases of most 
accomplished princesses. (X. 27. 12.) Parents generally 
controlled the marriages of children. Some lads took 
to religion and never married. Even some girls tools 
the vow of celibacy, devoted them to religion, lived in 
the father^s house, elairoed and had a share in the pro« 
party {| (II. 17* 7.) Princess Brindh, daughter to a 
king named Kedara, by his' queen Trailokya mobini, 
lived in a wood near Muttra, ever unmarried but 
ever devoted to religion. She had guards and 
attendants with her. Her penance«grove afterwards 
became known as Brinihbana held sacred even to 
this day. These tracts on the Jumna, as '*meet nurse* 
for peaceful ascetics and the cattle, were known to the 
Rig-Vedic seers. (V. 52. 17.). The very hill Go-vardh^nm 
means a nurse of cattle. 

Marriage was always desired with worthy bride- 
grooms. Ornaments, dress and wealth had to be given 
as dowry. (IX. 46. 2 ; X. 39. 14). A bride-groom also 
used ornaments and perfumes (V. 60. 4.) Marriage 4 ee, 
(modern pmna) and rich dowry were in use. King 
Svanaya married his to daughters to Kakshivan and gave 
him much as dowry. (V. 125. 1.) In marriage, there 
were sports, amusements, song, dance, music and feast. 
( 111 . SI* 7 «ii<i Kausitaki Brahofana}, Fancy dresses of 
bride and bride«groom were in use. Bigamy and poly- 
gamy were rather general io kings and rkh men. Of 
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ccnne, domeslic quarrels arose Irom that. (X. 145 ^ X 
I 59 *)* Polyandry was exceptionally rare. The ten 
Pmcheu brothers are said to have bad a common wife. 
The Instances of misogamUt and lighting women were 
tare. There were some hvmns and rites about conception 
and child-birth. (V. 78. 7.9, X. 16s j X. 183 , X. 1S4.) 

ifThc remarriag- of widows was rather a prevalent 
custom. (X. 18. 8).V The words didkisk^ husband of s 
widow, pMrMpurva, a woman married a second time, 
paunmrbkavM, son of a woman by her second husband- 
alto show this clearly. The second marriage of a woman 
was allowed when her husband left her for asceticism 
before consummation, or when he turned mad. idiot or 
banished for ever or fell from religion 8tc. or became 
impotent. Laws, no doubt, made such compassionate 
allowance; but such marriages were inferior aliemativei 
perhaps seldom resorted to by higher classes. 

The higher classes could uke gesif wivei from 
inferior ranks and not vUe^vtrsu, Criminal intrrooorse 
with women of upper classes was severely punished. 
Their offspring was degraded far below the rank of 
either of its parents. 

Marriage was allowed in Ja-fF/ra r #. kinsmen, a 
thing so revolting to our modern notion.^Usually, girts, 
younger in age, were married to men older in age : 
occuionally, reverse was the case. 

The perpetuity of the line being regarded as a norm 
of nature, women were allowed to raise up issue by their 
brotbei 4 n-law or by a kinsfolk Occasionally on the failure 
of a male ksue, a person could uke a second wife or 
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more.- A berreo wife eoold be ebMdoocd ia-tbe tcotb 
year I ooe beerlng deagiNen ooljr, in ibe latb end one 
wboee ckUdrea all die, In the istb. Abaadoament it 
aot divorce. She to itill maintained in the family whb 
all the former hononrs. Turning a good wife out of the 
houae for nothing, bringa a great ain and atain on the 
family. 

CoAaidering the amall number of the indo>Aryaoa, 
the early legialatora allowed exogamy t. «. mar^e out- 
aide the clan. So, they recogniaed the following eight 
kinda of marriage 

I. Bntkwu marriage :->io it, the father poura out 
a libatioo of water and givea hia daughter to a auitor, 
a atudent. 

а. Z7otM marriage :-"in it, the father decka hia 
daughter with ornamenta and givea her to ao officiating 
prieat, when aacrHice to being performed. 

3. A'rtAa marriage in it, the father givea hia 
daughter for a cow or bull. 

4. Prijapttya marriage : in it, the father givea away 
bia daughter to the anitor, aaying “Fulfil ye the law 
conjointly.* 

5. Ganilwrva marriage,— in it a lover takea a 
loving damael. Thia cuatom waa prevalent in the 
country of Gandhara. 

б. /fj*o/r« marriage.— in U, a bridegroom forcibly 
takea a damael, deatroying her relativea by atrength of 
arma. 

7. d/dnudo or AmrM marriage,— in it. a auitor 
buya a damael from her father 
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8. PditMcka mtrriAge ii simply a lorm of rape» 
when the lultor embraces a womao deprived of her 
contctoiisBess. )j 

Of these, the Brikma marriaf^e is the most approved 
form of Aryan marriage, in it, the wife brings .1 
dowry to her husband. The bride enters a new family 
free and on an equality with the man. She brings 
him what she has. Thus, from the very beginning, she 
xcupies a high and respected position in her husband's 
house. 

The tigkt different kinds of marriage were allowed 
(i) to maintain the pristine purity of the lndo*Aryan 
blood I (ii) to provide Aryan husbands for Aryan 
women, fewer than the males and rendered still fewer 
by the hot Indian climate and also by the practice of 
exposing superfluous female children during inigrafions, 
mentioned in the Yajur Veda and in a Brdhmani work ^ 
(iii) to admit the Non-Aryans into the Aryan pale by 
free admission, by intermarriage and hv thr •ysu ni of 
concubinage. 

There are examples to show that princr^»r^ married 
sages and seers and the daughters of ltislii*« aUo married 
kings. For insUnce, Devahuti married the sage 
Kardama \ Sukanya daughter of SarySti, a »on of Manu, 
married Giyavana. Again, Devavani daughter to 
Sukra, married the Lunar King Yayati. Kniivi married 
Aunha. Sarvatl, daughter to Angira* married the 
.aintiy king Auoga. It i» oeerfl<-*» lo multiply 
esamplet. 
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The people of the Age were geoeralljr hale, beaitjr 
tad happy ; hooett, fioiple aad Inithfel. Ail thiagt were 
mvch larger la site thaa they are aow. There wa» 
gold la every family. People lived to a good old age. 

/araiAod'^-^the age of maa it buadred 
years) tayt Rig-Veda. This should set aside the popu- 
lar belief that people ia that Age lived 4,00 years. 
This length of 400 years is also correct according to 
another reckoaiag. Then a year had four seasons ; 
3 months made a season Hme was calculated accord- 
ing to seasons. The idea of a year, lunar or solar was 
gradually developed. 100x4 •400. In the far remote 
patriarchal Age, a mao lived 400 seasons which in 
ancient belief came to be called 400 years. 

The Law of Inheritance, already discussed, appears 
from R. V. 111 . 31. 1—3. The Law of adoption from 
Vlt. 4. 7-3. Idea of the belief in future happiness is 
given in X. 14. 7-10. The Rig-Veda X. id. lo-u refers 
to burial. Cremation of the dead appears from X. 16. 1. 

We next come to the rite of Ssii, The word 5 a/f 
means a chaste wife. PrtM> Macdoneli thinks it of very 
high antiquity, originating with the military chiefs at 
first and spreading to other elaases afterwards. Another 
thinker explains it as a safeguard against wives taken 
from Non-Aryan sources, going back to their original 
practlceai when widowed. The Rlg»Veda knows it not. 
Its supposed reference in X. 18. 7 arises from wrong 
interpretation. Manu does not mention it. 

Sstism does not necessarily imply the concremation 
of a Widow wHh her deceased lord. I think its origin 
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«iy be triced to the fotlowiag (ict >Kiftg Dikthi 
ruled It Kinikhili, neir moderu Hardwir ( 191k 
ceaiury B. C. )• Ooe ol hit diughiert wai married to 
Rudra She was caceptionally devoted to her lord. 
On one occasion^ Daksha was present in an assembly 
of the Deva-Aryans of the North. Here all hut Rudra 
rose to him. Daksha keenly felt the insult from his own 
son-in-law. Some time after* Daksha began a sacrifice 
to which he invited all the Devas but Rudra. The 
daughter^ being highly aggrieved* came down to her 
father's honse to learn why her father had shunned her 
lord. In reply* Daksha blamed Rudra so much in her 
presence that she was cut to the quick and died soon 
from the effects. Now they all called her a true Ssii, 
After cremation, her relics were preserved and after- 
wards distributed/* Here occurs the first instance of a 
Safi in the very life-lime of her lord. The next instance 
of the same 29th century B. C. was Archi, queen of 
Prithu of the Vainija dynasty of Bithoor (R. V. X. 14.8). 
A true sati may die when her lord is seriously ill or 
gone. They may be burnt together or separat«*ly. It 
should be borne in mind that death, howrver bold, 
makes no Safi Death may happen from shiKk, despair 
or nervous weakness. A true Safi was marked for the 
life-long devotion to her lord. She might not die With 
her lord j yet very great was her glory, honour and 
prospect of heavenly biias. The instances of true 
satis, though rare, have been known in British rule 
alto In the Vedic Age, Satism was rare. It gradually 
developed into the later cruel cualom nay^ a barbarous 
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pfietice. la modem limett womea led by bliad glory^ 
committed wiUol aulddefl hi the aame o( 5a/i, oa the 
faaeral pyret of their hotbtadt. The geaerout British 
Goferameat have doae a great service to humaaity aad 
dvllisatioa by suppressiag the Satl rite. 

The Srdddha or the fuaeral ceremony is ao aadeni 
custom. In it the bereaved fed a small number of 
learned mea versed ia the Vedas^ distinguished by 
learning aad virtue aad free from all evil marks. How 
unlike our modem practice ! The Vriskpi-SMrgg r. e. 
Medication of the bulP in this ceremony Is a Vedic rite. 
This was meant for excellent cattle-breeding. 

Domestic Rites and Ceremonies.— 

These are historically important as they give the 
manners and customs of our remote ancestors and 
also as they are still performed by us to a great extent, 
i/erriegr.— With the Hindus, marriage has never been 
a contract or a love-knot, but **taking a helpmate for 
the performance of religious duties for the good of 
this world and the next’*. In modern times, the bride’s 
party has to find out a suitable youngman, but formerly, 
the bridegroom had to send messengers to the house 
of the girl's father reciting verse X. $5. 23 of the Rig. 
Veda. The actual ceremony consisted in the lollowing 
**The bridegroom holds ihe bride by the hand and leads 
her three times round a fire, reciting some verses as 
*'Come, let us marry. Let us beget off«spring. Loving, 
bright, with genial mind, may we live a hundred autumns.* 
Cirimnies durinfi Prfgmtncy n/ 

was performed to secure conception. The 
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PumsmtMM wu performed 10 determloc tbe omie 
•es of tbe child. GorMe-rodiiloiM tecured the child 
io the womb from harmi. The Stm^ni^nmyMM cootlited 
in the hnebood affectionately parting hla wlfe*t hair with 
certain rites. 

Birth of Child.— 74/o-ierMn is a birth oeremony 
MtilhA jmnaium, it tbe producUo. of inteilipeoce and 
Ayvshyt, rite for prolongiog life. On thii occation, the 
parent, give the child a tecret namci known lo ihem 
alone On the lolh day when the mother gett up from 
child-bed, a name for general ute it given. 

First Jttiing tf the child with solid /W.—Thit i. 
the well-known AtHU-frisena ttill obteived. Ibl. rite 
to performed when the child to 6 month, old. I n olden 
timet, a greater variety of food wa. allowed, toch a. 
goat*, fleth, fleth of partridgr, boiled rice with ghee. 


fleth &c. ftc. 

Tonsure of the chilits hend (Choda-karana). In the 
fint or third year, the child’, head wat thaved with 
reruin mantra., leaving tome hair on the crown. 

CntHng of the fiearrf (Godina-karma or KesinU)- 
performed on the l6lh or i8th year of the hoy. 

/«/«/..* (Upa.«ay.na).-Tl.to important ceremony 

gave the true life to a •twice born* boy. Here began 
hi. .tudy of the Veda and performance of ..crifice. 
With the ...umption of a racred thread or a gold chain 

hi. l~». I. •!» Vrf. 

A. tbe boy. no more racrifice nor rtudy the Vt^ 

thi. rite ha. become quite meanlngle.. 

thread now ri«w. the ca.te mark only. I« Bengal 
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Vaityif who form the bulk ol the higb«ciste Hiodut, 
have loeg loit IhU thread even. 

Tki Building uf tk$ A bomelett student^ 

after finiihiag hit itodiet^hed to build 1 bouse, followed 
by a ceremony and the utterance of tbe bymnt of tbe 
Rig«Vedt (VII. 54-55) to Vastospatl, the lord of dwelling- 
hotftes. at well at to other gods. 

Fumrul Crreaiany.— The relations of the dead car- 
ried hit tacred fires and sacrificial vessels and aged 
men and women carried the dead body to the burning 
ground. The widow, first placed near the dead body, 
was afterwards helped to go away with verse X. 18. 8 
of the RIg-Veda. After cremation, the hones were 
collected in an urn and burled in a pit. 

The SrdddAa.— Unlike modem practice, only Brah- 
mans endowed with learning, moral character aod 
correct conduct were, invited. To them tbe oblations 
were given. The Brahmans represented the Manes. 
Gifts of perfumes, garlands, incense, lights and cloths 
were then offered to the Brahmans. With permission 
of the Brahmans, food prepared for Pinda-pitri-yaina 
was smeared with ghee and sacrificed in the fire or in 
the hands of the Brahmans, with other food. When 
the Brahmans were satiated, the sacrificer recited the 
verse I. 8a. 2 of the Rig-Veda. *They have eaten, 
they have enjoyed themselves.** 

Pirvnn --This rite was observed on the new and 
full moon days and consisted in fatting as well as in 
offering cooked oblatfons to the gods. 
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5 rir«m.— >Thh rite was observed oo the full mooii 
day in the noath of Srivaiia» to propItUte lerpeou. 
The rite hat beea replaced by modera Maaaid Puja. 

This rite was performed 00 the full mooo 
day of the Asviaa month (October), followed by a sacri* 
fice to Sita^ the goddess of the field furrow. Possibly 
this ancient rite of the worship of Site and her consort 
Indra— the rain*god, has been replaced by our Lakshml 
Puja on the full moon night of the autumnal harvest. 

Adoration was offered to the New 

Year. 

Askt0kn.‘^\ relic of this ancient rite survives In our 
modern Pausha PMrvMn when rice is harvested, wheat 
and barley thrive and when cakes, flesh, vegetables 
&c.— are not only acceptable to the season gods 
but are also highly gratifying to men. We now take 
simple vegetables and cakes, but our remote ancestort 
relished beef in the pMuska AtktmH, 

CAaf/n'.— Was performed on the full moon day of 
Chaitra the last month dl the year The balls were 
offered to Rudra and the constellations were propitiated. 

*The healthy joyousness which attended ancient 
Hindu ceremonies, has certainly lo^it nothing in the 
course of long long time.** 

X. Learning and Philosophy. Though the Rishis 
and the Vedic Priests bad brought a good deal of learn- 
ing to their Indian homes, yet certain it is that for a 
century or two, learners from the Indus Valley, Afghani- 
•tan, Kariimir, Paajkb and the Indian Midland went to 
the North for higher education, instructions on the 
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perfomiEBce oi Mcrlficei^ EtteodiDg learoed diacttMioEi 
•od cottodlf. We have teen Ihat two Aryao females 
Pathyitvaeil and Saiaevati weal to the North, became 
teamed and came back with titles. Afterwards the 
Rishls and the Priests gave higher education to their 
pupils in different branches of learning In India itself. 
Numberless residential Institutions sprang up. The 
most glorious thing of Ancient India was its epmpuls^ry 
Ugktr idueMtUn. Every Aryan In India was socially 
bound to study the Vedas ftc.— *The defaulters were 
not only denounced- and despised but were alto classed 
as SudrMS. The states and riohmen gave munifioent 
subventions to the professors. Princes were generally 
paying students. The poor students rendered personal 
service to their preceptors. Girls were generally Uught 
at home. Women and Sudras learned by listening to 
Puranic lessons. 

Philosophy Like other subjects, philosophy also 
attained considerable progreu in the agth C. B. C. 
Kapila and Patanjall were the 9 great philosophers of 
the age. Before we note Kapila and hit work idnMjrn, 
we better indicate his probable source of inspiration. 
The following should be read in connection with it 

'*Sis or seven hymns of the Rig-Veda treat of the 
question of the origin of the world. « « * * Two of 
these cosmogonic hymns advance the theory that the 
waters produced the first germs of things. Two others 
again eiplain the origin of the world philosophically, 
as the evolution of the msiimi (sat) from MOthixisinti 
(aiat). One of the latter (X. 199), a poem of great 
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literary merit, is aoteworthy for the darias: spcculatioM 
to which it gives ulteraoce at so remote an age. The 
only piece of sustained speculation in the Rig^Veda, 
it Is the starting point of the natural philosophy which 
assumed shape In later limes as the evolutionary Sankhya 
system. It will always retain a general interest as the 
earliest specimen of Aryan philosophic thought. With 
the theory of the cf Cnation^* that after the 

non-ealatent had developed into the eaistent. first came 
water whence intelligence was evolved by heal, the 
cosmogonic accounts of the Brahmanas are in substantial 
agreement. Always requiring the agency of the creator 
Prajipati, these treatises sometimes place him first, 
sometimes the waters. This fundamental contradiction 
due to mixing up the iki§ry a/ cnaiicn with that of 
is removed later In the Sankhya system. The 
cc^.mogonic hymns of the RIg-Veda are the precursors 
not only of the Indian philosophy, but also of the 
Puranas, one. of the main objects of which is to describe 
the origin of the world. 

(Macdonell, I. G. I. (1909). Vol. II. PP. aifiiiq.) 

Kapila was the son of the great sage Kardama, one 
of the 2 1 .great progenitors set by Brahmi to regenerate. 
His mother was princess Devahuti who had willingly 
shunned royal pleaaurea to live in a hermitage, prefering 
ascetic life. She waa a very learned and wise woman. 
To her we owe several bymna of the Rig Veda. Kapila, 
worthy aon of these worthy parents, published about 
aSoo C. or a littlw earlier, bis famous and Important 
philosophy, the SdnkkyM, Kapila's wife was fair S/imatl, 
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B model of ftMilul wivet^ but eever blessed with i child 
(Vish. P. Book 11 . Chip. I.) 

The chief points of Kepile's philosophy are 

(1) He calls his philosophy SknkkyM u #. ascertain 
ment of truth, which he explains in 32 concise sayings 
now lost. 

(ii) He speaks of 25 tsihms i. e philosophic truths, 
vis, Naturci Soul, Intellect (Ego or consciosuness), Mind, 
the five subtle elements, the 6 ve grosser elements, the 
5 senses of perception, the five organs of action— *&c. 

(ill) His idea of God Is transcendental : hence his 
philosophy is often called agnostic or atheistic. Probably 
he really means that God is something beyond our 
comprehension. 

(iv) He gives the theory of Evolution, (v) He 
speaks of the 3 gnnMS u e. properties of matter, such 
as goodness, passion and darkness. These iunas have 
made the creation diversified, (vi) He explains the 
process of creation through the combination of prakriti 
and purutka (primordial matter and spirit or soul.) 

(vii) In philosophical reasoning, it holds very 
high position. Davies in his **Hindu Pkiht^phy” 
observes 

*The philosophy of Kapila is the first recorded 
system of philosophy In the world ; the earliest attempt 
on record to give an answer from reason alone to the 
mysterious questions which arbe in every thoughtful 
mind about the odgin of the world, the nature and 
relations of man and his future destiny ** 
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(vSii) KApila (indi faulti with the Vcdic sacrifice 
tad the ilaughter of animali. yivek§ (pure wisdom) 
iccordiag to him, 15 the key to Nitvana (salvition.) 

(ii) He admits immoitality of the sou), )aw of 
karma &c« 14 orders of beings, 8 above and 3 below 
«aa. Intellectual creation j eternity of matter. 

(k) He says ''Tn topas (3 miseries) plague all. 
They are, (1) bodily and mental ; (a) natural and 
extrioiic (3) divine or supernatural. 

The end of his philosophy is to end these miseries— 
to give humanity a relief Irom the sullrring and p iin.thc 
common tot of all. 

(xi) Us spread i'- Kapila taught Asuri und 3 orhu 
hts philosophy. But Its wide spread was due to the 
exertions of Panchasikha, disciple of Asun. I he 
LokMy^tas (Materialists) prevailed in the court of Jana- 
Heva of Mithild. PancHa*sikha preached iheie the 
doctrine of Sankhya, defeated the atheists and establi* 
shed the Sankhya tenets. 

(Mallabh. Peace Book. Chap. 3 to.) 

Panchi-sikha elaborated the text of Kaptla’s Sankky^ 
in many parts, which long remained the sole himk 
of Sankhya before all. After the great Buddhist flood 
was over, fsvara Krishna, not later than the 3th C. A. D., 
made a iania of it in a new form which is still rutrenl. 

(xii) Ita popularity and influence*-'* Kapila's philo- 
sophy became at once highly popular. ) he /edas, (he 
inatitutea, the Purans^ the Sanskrit Epics, the other 
philosophies, Buddhism and other systems are highly 
iafluenced by it. 

31 
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Oil the Evolution theory of the Senkbya, Prof. A. A. 
Micdonell observet 

**Froin the original tubttance, the world is described 
as developing through certain evolutionary stages. The 
diversity of material products is explained by the 
combination! in varying proportions of the three inherent 
gunas or constituents of that substance. At the end of 
a cosmic period^ all things are dissolved into primordial 
matter. The alternations of evolution, existence and 
dissolution form a series of cycleSf which has neither 
beginning nor end.** (I. G. 1. Vol. II. P. ai 6 .) 

(xiil) Kapila*s Influence in Europe ;-*Pylhagoras 
was the first to introduce the truths of Kapila*s philo- 
sophy into E. Europe ( 6 th C. B. C.) 

R. C. Dutt observes *4t shews no ordinary philo- 
sophic acumen in Kapila to have declared that the 
manus (mental activity)^ akankdra (conciousness) and 
even buddhi (the intellect) were material in their origin. 
More than this, Kapila declares that the subtle elements 
and the gross elements proceed from consciousness, 
Kapila herein seems to anticipate the philosophy of 
Berkelay, Hume and Mill, that objects are but per- 
manent possibilities of sensations and agrees with Kant 
that we have no knowledge of an external world except 
as by the action of our faculties, it is represented to the 
soul, and take as granted the objective reality of our 
sense perceptions. 

(R. C. Dutt’s Ancient India, Vol. a. Book. 111. 

Chapter, X. P. 141 .) 
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"The latest German pliilo^^ophy, the system of 
Schopenhauer (1819) and Von Hartmann (1869) ^ 

reproduction of the philosophic system of Kapila in Us 
materialistic part, presented in a more elaborate form, 
but on the same fundamental iineti. In this respect, 
the human intellect has gone over the same ground 
* * * * * but on a more important question it has 
taken a step in retreat Kapiia recognised fully the 
existence of a soul in man, forming indeed his proper 
nature— the absolute ego of Fichte— distinct from matter 
and immortal ; but nur latest philosophy, both here and 
in Germamy, can see in man only a highly developed 
pkysical organization. '*A 11 external things/ says 
Kapila, 'were formed that the soul might know itself 
and be free* ‘The study of psychology is vain " says 
Schopenhauer, ‘‘for there is no Psyche ” 

Davies's Hindu Philosophy. Preface. 

Kapila s was a pure philosophy and no rttipious 
philosophy and as such, though admirable, vet it was 
not acceptable to the people. For, we have already 
shown from the words of Dr. Thihaul that with the 
Vedic Aryans, religion and philosophy were inseparably 
connected. Kapila gave no idea of a popular God. But 
the appreciative Aryan mind did not slight Kapila. 
Patanjali (not the grammarian) soon fcllowed and sup- 
plied the defect of Kapila. He accepted the views of 
Kapila and added iheicto a Supreme Being, who roidd 
be approached by 'mcdilation.* His Yo^a Sutru, 

hardly a philosophy, contains 194 aphorisms in 4 parts. 
The first part 1051 short rules, called SamtUhi puia 
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treati of ^mediutlon/ The and of 55 rulei, called 
Xdkana pada treats of eiercisek and practices necessa- 
ry for the concentration of mind. The 3rd of 55 rules 
called Bibhuti pUtt treats of the ^powers of Yoga.' The 
4th of 33 aphorisms called Kaivalpa pada treats of the 
abstraction of the soul from all worldly attachment by 
which ^^bittiitud^* is obtained* The Vedic seers sought 
God outside ; Ndrdyana inside : Patanjalt's inward search 
was complete. 

(vii) The Veda, Kapila and Patanjali— on creation : 

Modern science says that different forces of nature 
are but one. So, heal| light, titctricityi magnetism &c. 
may be changed into one another, The Rig*Veda also 
gives a similar idea. 

Gravity, gravitation, heat, light, electricity, magnetism 
and power of thinking are but expressions of one *forct* 
called Prana In the Rig*Veda. Prdna means *Vibra- 
tion', When the great End or Dissolution comes, these 
forces revert to their primordial stkte in very subtle form 
generally called ddi prdna (Ether). In that state, it i| 
almost inactive. Then again *Emanation and Expansion' 
begins called Srishti^ not covered by the Eng. word 
'creation.* The Rig-Vedic expression dnidavatam ex- 
plains that truth. 

‘‘All that is in the world has come out through the 
Vibration of Akasa (ether). Emanation and Expansion ; 
preservation, contraction and dissolution. 3^ Kalpas 
15 sukla (lighted), 15 dark. 14 Manus— -in one white 
Kalpa. The Middle* t. e., 7th (as ours) is the most 
vigorous and prosperous ; gradual contraction from the 
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8th Manu | diiiolulion (f}with the 141I1. The 7th kalpa 
Is the brightest. 

From the subiie proceeds the gr^si gradually, The 
'Forces revert to Prana, and gross forms to AkJsa. 
These two hnally revert to Makad 1 . e. an 'all-per- 
vading and altributeless Brahma or Force or Energy. 

Mind is a very subtle gross thing behind this gross 
body. Mind is not soul : soul is German "Self.** *Soui* 
is the true man of Man within,— immortal, unchangeable 
&c. Like the Veda and Kapils, Patanjali aUo speak« 
of the Evolution theory— 

*'By the gradually developing propery of Nature, one 
class is changed into a higher stage and the process 
continues for ever and ever.* Hindus say that "all objrfts 
all species are but derived from one menus. They differ 
only in their gradual development. 

Patanjali says, "Then like the farmer* i. e. a% the 
farmer feeds his Hrldf», so very great power feeds ui 
from within. Thi-* body is the great obstacle. The 
more thi.s body attains greater structural exccllenrr, the 
more power does it express. Tama (darkness) yields 
to raja (passion) and raja changes into (goodness). 
For superior life, for nuperior moral excellence, we 
Hindus are so careful in eating, drinking etc. 

According to the secure Hindu traditions. I have 
placed Kapila in the 29th century H C . Hi- vnv high 
anlKtuity will appear from the hdluwing Ch;inak)a, 
in his Arf of Govcfnment, inentioiiH iDf Sankhva, 
Yoga and tiie Lok.iyata (AiJndslic; Schools (300 B. C.). 
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Aswaghotha, in htn Uft 0/ Buddha adoiiUed the 
Sankhya origin of Buddhitm. Buddha’a Hindu precep- 
ton were both Sankhya Scholau Thia makea Kapila 
of the 7th or 8th century B. C. Dr. Rhya David ia dia- 
poaed (0 place Kapila aome time between 1200 and looo 
B. C. The Janaka Dynasty of Mithila (North Behar) 
came to an end before 1200 B. C. Janadeva was one of 
ita early rulers. Atheists prevailed in his court. Asuri, 
Borhu and Pancha-sikha spread the Sankhya system 
everywhere in India. The proud Brahmins of Brahma- 
varta were rather slow to recognise the merits of Kapila> 
but tiie Aryan kings, ever noted for their strong sound 
aensi. and appreciation^ hailed Kapila’s system of 
Keason with joy. Soon the doctrine was eatablishd in 
the court of Janadeva. The Mahaharala mentions 
Pancha-Sikha but no Asuri. A Jain commentator has 
quoted a couplet of Asuri. 3 or 4 sayings of Pancha- 
aikha are found in the Yoga^BkC^tkya. 

In the Bhdgavata Purana, Kapila is the 5ih of the 
22 Avatars r. e. incarnations of the Deity. Many called 
him Adi vida^an r. e. the First Wiseman. He is called 
a Patamarshi in the Svetdsvatara Upaoiahad. The six 
schools of Hindu philosophy fall into 3 groups : via^ 
Sankhya and Yoga (39th century B. C.) ; 2. Logic and 
Atomic Theory (15th century B. C.) , 3. Prior Mimdoak 
and Vedinta. (14th century B. C.). We know the dates 
of Gautama, Uluka, Vyasa and Jaimini almost definitely, 
being I5tb and the 14th centuries B. C. All traditions 
place the first two much earlier. Manu accepted the 
views of Kapila. Riahabha Deva, founder of Jainism, 
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echoed the views of Kspila wheo he deoied the eslst* 
encet or at least^ the activity and providence of God. 

Geneology connects Kaplla with the Valraja dynasty 
through his mother’s side (See ante). 

The grammarian Patanjall of the 2nd century B. C. 
was a native of Gonarda in Eastern Iqdia. But the 
philosopher Patanjali of the 29th or aSih century B. C. 
was a native of Kashmir or Central Asia, as a legend 
tells us that *'he felt from heaven into the palm * Ksftf, 
''abstraction of mind” was well known then. Vivas van, 
father to Manu, was well>exercised in . He gave 
the knowledge of it to Manu and Manu to his son 
Ikshvaku. (Gita. 11 ). Vyasa— the ‘ananger’ is said to 
have written a commentary on Patanjali^s Yoga System* 

Law-Books. During the period under review, Alrl, 
Angiras, Usanas or Sukra, Vrihaspati, Vishnu, Yama, 
Daksha and Manu gave laws. Ihe present works that 
go by their names, arc quite unworthy of being connect* 
ed with these revered Rishis of old. Yet, to preserve 
tradition, to help future discovery and to make refer* 
cnce clear, I retain the names of these early Uw.givefs 
in the right place Each of them is a versatile genius. 

The laws were made to organise socltly most 
perfectly, to regulate the daily actions of alt. Truth, 
morality and other virtues are strictly enjoined. Origi- 
nally the law-books were composed in but now 

they are mostly in verse. 

The law-givers are said to have been numerous. 
But of them, 20 arc held chief. Their very high anti* 
quity can seldom be maintained from their present works 
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that are, like the Sanikrit Epict, later growths. Yet we 
mutt preserve their ancient chronology according *lo 
tradition. 

Menu it the prince of the Indian law-givers. He is 
regarded at the oldest and the most authoritative. His 
Code is rendered into many languages of Europe. His 
original prose code is lost. His second edition, still 
in prose and made after the compilation of the Vedas, 
was called Vriddha or Vrihat Manu. Influenced by 
the different parts of the present metrical Code, differ- 
ent scholars have assigned different dates to its last 
compilation. Sir William Jones gives the date as 1250 
B.C. Elphinstone and Cowell, 900 B C. Prof. Wilson, 
800 B. C. (some parts ^ complete in the present for.*n, by 
200 B. C«). Dr. Hunter 500 B. C. Dr. Buhler, 2nd 
century B. C. Some even 200 A. D. 

According to tradition 1 have placed him in the 
28th century B, C. I have already shewn points to 
prove his very high antiquity. Fi»r the further informa- 
tion of my readers I may say that Manu is quoted in 
other Codes. He is even mentioned by name in some. 
Gautama (1500 B. C.) had quoted him. Pardsara (15th 
century 6. C. father to Vyasa quotes him in 1. 13—15. 
Ykjnavalkya (1350 B. C.) quotes him in I. 4—5. Vasista 
(14th century B. C.) has also quoted him. But the 
name of none appears in Manu. The views of Atri, 
Bhrigu, Gautama and Saunaka are found in Manu. 
Either these sages were more anciently than Manu 
(and we have reasons to believe so) or they are later 
insertions. 
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Many doei not mention the Ramhyana and me 
Mahibharatai but ii oftc-n quoted in them. He don not 
mention the rite of Sati. Manu doeft not treat of the 
aubject of philosophy except incidentally in his first 
chapter. Philosophy has occupied too Rreat an atten- 
tion of the later Hindus. Manu's Code, Chan. I. gives 
the belief of Manu and probably gives the atate of 
opinion as it stood in his time. Hi« account of crea- 
tion— -an allegorical idea— derives from maUr% 

(ambha a»prakciah) He regards the creation as formed 
from the substance of the Creator In some points, he 
argrees with Kapila. Monotheism prevails in Manu. 
(Chap. XII. 85), 

Nature of God, the soul, rrcaliof» and Ollier suhjecls 
physical and metaphysical are very lightly dealt with 
in Manu. This shows that the present sii schools ol 
philosophy did not exist then. 

It appears that the precepts of Manu on various 
duties and informations were long known orally In 
the Sutra Period a sage named Rhrigu first collected 
them and ptihlUhed them as Mhnava Suita* 

(M. S. Book I. last Sloka.) It was afterwards converted 
into the ptesent Metrical Code. It has i2 Books and 
2,704 Slokas and deal with all the questions of human 
intereat. 

“The effect of the religion of Manu on maralSt is 
indeed, very good. Distinction between right and 
wrong is well shewn. False evidence is highly denounced. 
There are numerous injunctions to justice, truth and 
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virtue. He eitolf hottest poverty and decries unfair 
opulence. Menu's Code is not defecient in gentious 
maxims or in elevated sentiments. Brahminic morality 
leans towards innocence, tranquility and not to active 
virtue.* {Elphinstone. P. 4g). 

The Code of Par&sara (15th century B. C.) opens 
with a list of the most ancient law*givers whom 
we recognise from early traditions They are 
Vasista--the Progenitor (291I1. C. B. C), Manu (28th 
C. B. C ), Kasyapa (29th. C. B. C.}, grandfather to 
Manu 

Garga was also an astronomer. Gautama (not the 
Logician) (I'oth of iQih. C. B. C.) Usanas was son 
to Bhrigu and priest to the D.-titya branch of the Aryans. 
The father and the on writ* law-givers. Ushanas 
gave his liws to Saunak'i imi other sages. (29ih. C. 
B. C.). Alri Was second o. * 7 Seers." He was 
priest to 5 distinguished tainilies Vishnu was uncle to 
Manu and a verv leained man He was heroic and had 
conducted the northern colonists to India. Samvarta— - 
was a renowned pi lest and brother to Vrihaspati Daksha 
was a Praj^pati (progenitor) and king of Kanakhala, 
near Hard war. Angtras was the 3rd of the 7 Seers, a 
very learned man and priest. Prachetas— 10 brothers, 
were noted for their learning and penance. 

Below is given a list of the most ancient law-givers^ 
astronomers and medical experts. The readers will 
see from it the state of learning and aUo^ how the same 
persons excelled in different branches. 
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/. Lawgivirs. 

//. AsiroHfim§ts. 

///. Siktuat E»ptrit, 

1. Atri. 

1. Brahm.i. 

1. 

Brahma. 

3. Anfpras. 

2. Marichi. 

i. 

Rudra, 

3. VasiMa. 

3. Alrl. 


Viva«van:rSur) a. 

4. Kasyapa. 

4. Angiras. 

4 > 

Daksha. 

S> Daksha. 

S- PuUst>'i 

5 - 

The 'I wo Asvtn Bros. 

6. Vishnu. 

6. Vasista. 

0 

Y.*ma. a wn t » Siirya 

7. Samvarta. 

7. Kasyapa. 


ludra 

S. Gasfra. 

H. Garga' 

8. 

Dh;uw.iiuan 

9. Gauiama. 

g. N.'iradn. 

*}. 

Huilha 

10. Usanas. 

10. VMhnspati 

to. 

rh>asa»u. 

U* Manu. 

II. Vivasvau — S«r)'» 

11. 

Airr\.i. 

12. Haiita. 

1^. Soma 

1^. 

Agnivt'sa. 

13. Prachetas 

13. Bhrigu. 


Bhftrt or Hhrla, 


14 Par.isara. 

14. jMukrfina 


15. Manu. 

» 5 - 

I’.'tfAsara 


16. Chyavan.) 

if». 

Kshiiapanioi Kshdrapa 


t; lUntji. 
l8. Filur.niv ij I 


In a previous chapter, \\t ha\e ^pokl'll (if the astrono* 
mical observationi made after 3,000 1 ) The lunar 
zodiac was flxed, the soUtitini poinu inark» ci and other 
phenomena carefully observed and nolrd. 1 host' .lonent 
works have not come down to us pure. I h^\ have been 
repeatedly recast. An astronomer n.imrd Vaiiil.amihifa 
wrote a revised edition of Brahma Siddhanta about bo 
A. D. In the Pancha-Siddhantikd of V.niibaiiiihira of iht- 
6tli century A. 0 , the Brahfna Siddhanta ivas superseded 
by the famous work of Brahmat*upta, called the Brahma-^ 
Sphuta-Siddhanta. Maiichi to Vasiita were h\t: rif the 
7 Seers " Their wt>rks are totally lost to us. Kasyapa, 
Garga, Nhrada, Vrihaspati, Soma, Bhrigu. Chyavana als<< 
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ire koowB at latronomerf, but their works and obterva- 
tioiis are not preserved. Vrihaspati, Soma, and Bhrigu 
probabl3f discovered the planets Jupiter, Moon and 
Venus. Vivasvin, son to Kasyapa and father to Menu, 
is noted for his work known as^ the Sary: SiddkitnU. 
Though recast times without number, yet it contains 
much that is original and old. Its present form is 
supposed to be of the 5111 or the 6tli century A D. 
Many certainly inherited the knowledge of his father. 
In his Code he speaks of Vriharpali tjupitei) and other 
planets. ‘The ancient work of Vasista was revised by 
Vishnu Chandia, says Brahmagupta. A modern work 
pretends to be Vasista*Siddh.inta, but if is certainly quite 
different from the ancient one. I'he modern Naradi 
Sanhita is a quite different work from the ancient Narada 
Siddhanta. Manu is quoted in the Garga Sanhitk (ist. 
C. B. C.l as an authority on astrology. Varkhamihira 
also has quoted Manu. Kasyapa, father to Vivasvan, 
ton to Marichi and conqueror of Kashmir, excelled 
in astronomy. As a high authority in astronomy, he 
Wit often quoted by the , astronomers of the later 
ages. It is gratifying to note that 4 successive gene- 
rations via. Marichi, Kasyapa, Vivasvan and Manu 
had devoted themselves to astronomical studies and 
investigations. 

^ Parktara ia considered to bt the most ancient of 
Hindu astronomers' (Prof Weber). His name is Conner- 
ted with the Vcdic Calendar. This Parksara was peril, 
of the 29th century B, C We have another PafMsara 
of the 15th century H. C Th<^ modern work called the 
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Parasar* Ttnir», proh^bly of the and century B. C. 
though it cnntaiiifi murh ih%t U of old. 

Afcrfi«w-.Froi. |he Bk.-va.pr,kAt*, • well-knp*. 
medical work and « riiatour.e m i»,e Mthibhkrala, it 
appears that varii.i.* diseaick prevailed in India amonf 
the early settlers. The hot and damp climate of India 
was indeed Irying toll,. l„do Aryans It it said that 
Rrahmi had written t very v dii-ninous work on 
Hedieine. Rudra, a practical p.Sysician was called the 
‘ I.ord of the Physicians Brahirii t.s ij;ht his kaowl'd(ir 
to onf of the ij? tofii of thr ^rftt sAgf Rhiigu 

ind king of K^iatkhaU, und V;vinvjio. father lo 
Menu. Vivatveii wrote a work of hit own, afterw^rdi 
called the Bhhikartt Sanktta. M had no taste for 
medicine^ but his 3 half-brother^ vii*, tne two Alvina 
and Yama atudied loedicine with Vivasvan and Oaksht 
fndra, the rr.ja of of the Deva-Aryars, leatnt the medica 
>rienc« from the two .Asvios From Indra, the yrlence 
raiiie down to Indu fht; nage A'treya seeing the 
indUns afHicted with vaiious diseases, restived to study 
medt«'ine and su went u, Indra in heaven, ladra most 
carefully (aucht him t\% f>cieiirr The sage, highly 
proficient, came back to India, wrote a treatise of his 
own and aet up a medical ^cho'v)l Six of his disciples 
became most distinguished Th^'y were Agniveaa, 
Bhera, Jatukarna, Paiisara, ICshinpuni and Harita. To 
the great delight of the preceptor, the if disciples also 
afterwards wrote eacclleiil work' on medicine. 

Owt of compassion felt for the prevalence of disease 
in India, the sages and seers thought of some means 
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of cure. So they held a council on ihe Himavat. The 
following were present : Bharadvuja, Angiras, Garga, 
Mariclii, Bhrigu, Bhdrgava (Siikra), Pulastya, Agasti, 
Asita, Vasista, Pard^iara, Harita, Golama^ Sdnkhyn, 
Maitreya, Chyavana, Jamadagni, Gdrgya, Kasyapa, 
Nkrada^ Biimadeva, Markandeya, Kapistkala, Sandilya, 
Kaundinya^ Sukuneya, Saunaka, Asvaluyana, Sankriti, 
Visvannitra, Parikshita, Devata, GMa va, Dhaumya, Kapya, 
Kktya*yana, Kankayana, Vaijavapa, Kusika, Yudar.iyani. 
Hiranyaksha, Lokakshi, Saraloma, Gobhila, Vaikhanasa, 
Valakhilla etc. After a general decision, they sent 
Bharadvftja to Indra to be taught the entire medical 
science. He studied, came back, cured many and spread 
the knowledge. 

The names of Charaka and Susruta stand foremost 
in the Hindu medical literature. Botli of them belonged 
to the Epic Age. They were not original authors but 
best compilers. The works of the 6 I'oted disciples of 
A^reya Piinarvasu were so excellent that they attracted 
the notice and admiration not only of their preceptor 
and the Indian seers, but also of the Dev: % of the North. 
Charaka's original work nad preserved much of them 
Along with his own knowledge. "I he wants of Charaka 
were made up by the learned Diirhavala, a writer of 
Pancha-nada ir. Pan jab. The present work of Charaka 
was finally recast In the court of Kantshka. 

Divodksa, a king ot Benares about 1500 B.C., became 
highly proficient in ihe medical science. So they called 
him a DkanvaniarL He excelled in surgery. SusruU^ 
A SOB of the great sage Visvumitra, learnt the subject 
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from him. The knowledge of the preceptor end the 
difdple wai recorded in the work known »» SusruU* 
Saniita. The prenent work was recast by the Buddhist 
N&girjtina. 

Gautama wrote a work called the Kumara-Bhritya 
I. e. Treatment of the Infants. 

They discovered that the work of (spleen) 

and Yakrit (lever) in the body is to make blood. The 
Vedas spoke of 360 bones 10 the body, but Susruta 
proved 300 bones satisfactorily. As to the embryo in 
the womb, Saunaka, Krita-virya, Far.\sara, Mkrkandeya, 
Gautama (son to Subhuti) and others held that the 
different limbs of the body grow one after another. 
But Dhanvantari, physician to the Devas, gave the 
wi«est view $ for he said, **A 1 I the limbs of the body 
grpw simultaneously * 

The Eight Divisions of the medical science, coming 
down from Rrahmi, show the progress uf the subject 
fronx the earliest times. 

Punar-vasu, son tp Atri, and Dhanvantari were con- 
temporaries. Besides the specialists, the Rishis also, 
in general, cultured medicine. The sage Medhktithi 
cured king Asanga of his impotency and obtained much 
wealth from the raja. (R. V. VIII. 1. 30 to 33.] 

The frequent use of numbers in the Rig Veda clearly 
shows their knowledge of the 'science of numbers. The 
diciftSAl Hottstion was known to them from the earliest 
times. There are reasons to believe that the I ndo- Aryans 
knew the rudiments of geometry, mensuration and 
trigonometry. A scanty knowledge of Anatomv was 
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refers to goideB helmets. IV. a. 8 describes horses with 
goMeo CBpsfisoBS. In IV. 37. 4 1 V. 19. 3 and else- 
wheaSf mUtM (otesmeet) Is described. 

**Ib peilty of ore end Hi SDliqnlty of workiog, the 
iroB-deposits of lodla perhaps rmok first io the world.* 
(lbld.P.7«4.) 

R|g*Veda, V. 9. 5 refers to the work of ao iroo- 
sfldth. ^'fliodns eojoyed high repotatioo for jewels ; 
but their taste Is bad sod setting rather rude. Their 
way of workiog at all trades Is simple and their tools 
few and poitable.*-->ElphiBstone. Skin.Vessels for 
ourds are meBtloned In VI. 48. t8. Iron-vessels are 
meotiOBed Ib V. 30. is* One Hindu writer states that 
paper was manufactured from cotton in India from the 
earliest times. (Dawn Magasine, Vol. XII, 1909. May 
and June.) 

Carpentry wu welHinown. There are frequent 
allusions to the construction of carts and chariots. 
R. V. ill, 53. 19; IV. a. 14; IV. 16. so. &c. Elephants, 
horse's, and chariots were familiar as conveyances for 
men, u were cattle^ camels and waggons for yioods. 
(R,V. IV. 4. 1.) 

The RIg-Veda; VII. 3. 7 ; VII. 15. 14 1 VII. 95. 1. 
etc. alludes to ir§m infnt which some esplaln as strong 
forts. We have also allusions to a hundred stone-built 
towns in IV. 30. ao and elsewhere. The Rig-Vedic 
Hindus used stone* as a building material, for it was 
cheap, durable and strong against enemies. Such stone 
architeoiure prevailed in the Aryan colonies founded 
In the rocky region. In many Hindu towns, often 
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Etructum and walli were of rock. Architectvrc wai 
dbobticM carried to tome degree of eicclleorr. T!ie 
Rig*Veda oontaios many alluiiona io mantioiit of thOw 
•and plllari. (II. 41. 5 , V. 6a. 6.) &c 

The Sanskril words for a town or cMy shed sotne 
light on their condition. DurgM, III. a well-guarded 
place or fort not easy of access to the enemies. NngM 
org. a hill-guarded place* a strong-hold ^ from na/o* a 
hill. PurM or Pun org. meant a protected or guarded 
place, from root pri to guard. 

The arts of sculpiun and patniinf were still io 
infancy. There is no dislinet allusion to any of these 
in the Rig-Veda. Considerable progress was made in 
music. Dancing was a very healthy paittme with both 
the sexes. Perfumes, incense and garlands were to 
use. . Every village had washermen, dyers, and barbers. 
In R. V. I. 164. 44, the clearance of jungle by fire is 
described as the shaving of the earth. 

Visvakarman, the Deva architect, had brought about 
a revtdution in the field of arts. No wonder that the 
children of the Devas in India too would excel in 
various arts. 

The Rig-Vedic Hindus knew earth-work. There were 
beautiful villages, towns, palaces, brick, stone and mud- 
built houses, leafed cottages, rest-houses, torts, roads 
and streets, fine steps for ascent on bills, fine cars 
drawn by ponies, boats, ships, other conveyances* fine 
cloths, turbans &c. 

In liana's Code, cities are seldom alluded to« This 
ibom the very high antiquity of the law-giw. The 
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OBlf great dliei were probably the capitaU. Gardeos, 
boaren and terracei } constmctioo of poodi, tanks, 
wells,- artificial lakes &c., for irrigation and drinking, 
and orchards by wealthy men for the public benefit— 
are here perhaps first enjoined. (Chap. IV. aa 6 .) 

Cows, buffaloes, sheep, goat, dogs, cats, horse &c.— 
were domestic animals even in the Vedic Age. Some 
were used as beasts of burden. The mother and the 
cow have received universal veneration from the Indians 
from the earliest times. 

The Rig-Vedic feasts were religious, harvesting, 
ceremonial, evening party &c. The festivities, of 
course helped political organisation, development of 
literature, culture of religion and development of arts 
and iodnatries. 

The learned Aryans spoke almost classical Sanskrit 
and composed hymns in It. The mass perhaps used 
a loose Sanskrit. 

XII. Trade and Commerce : — The trade of the Rig- 
Vedic Hindus had *jLwo branches, inland vnd foreign. 

We have already noted many products and- objects of 
luxury of Ancient India. Their plenty shows that there 
waa open trade between the different parts of India and 
Central Asia and West Asia. 

**The earliest Rig-Veda knew sreon*— Imp. Gas. of 
India, New Ed. Vol. II. P. 220. 

The Aryana used to go abroad, by land and sea 
for commeice and conquest. 

The words eindhu^ sammdra and arnava in the Rig- 
Veda, mean n sea. The words mm (shipX xdviio (sailor) 
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natfi (Bivy or fleet), SMny^ird ^voytge to a forekfR Iar4. 
/RRi (trader) &c. belong to the earlier Santkrk, Tbe 
Rlg»Veda neotlons SMtdritrd nan, 'a fei'going veaiel 
of hundred oara/ 

The Rig*Vedn knows no prohibitioB against voyages, 
while It has distinct allusions to voyages. 

(i) *'Aa merchants, desirous of wealth surround tbe 
tea, so do the priests surround Indra/* 

Rig-Veda I. 56. a. 

(ii) The ship-wreck of Prince Bhujyu and bis deli- 
verance by the two Asvins. R. V. I. 1 16. 3 and 3. 

(iii) Vanina is said to know the paths of tbe birds 
through the sky and tbe paths of the ships over tbe tea. 
R. V, I. J5. 7. 

(iv) People who desire to acquire wealth, pray to 
tbe sea before undertaking a voyage.— R. V. IV. 55. 6. 

(v) For a pleaiure*trip, Vasista once went out on a 
voyage with Vanina. VII. 88. 3—4. 

(vi) Mann also refers to sea-voyage incidenUlly. 

(VIII. 156-157 ; VIII. 406.) 

This shews that the Hindus navigated the ocean 
early. In my chapter XI, Book I, I have shewn that 
the Hindu maritime enterprise was not conflnrd to tbe 
coaats alone. 

An intercourse with the Mediterranean, doubtless, 
took place at a very early period, both by land and sea 
(vil) The early kings of the Valraja dynasty are said 
to have had foreign dominions. Eight islands of the 
Indian ocean once formed a part of Bharata’s kingdom 
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(39th ceotury B. C.^MahabhiroU^ Puraiii aod Sabdo* 
mila. 

(viii) Pura>ravk, ton to lid and Bodha ( R. V. X. 95. 
18) of the aSih century B. C. It said to have occupied 13 
Itlanda of the tea. 

(ix) A eon of Manu and two tom of Ikihvhku left 
royalty and gladly took to commerce. (38th ceotury 
B. C.) 

We have thewn already that the two Aryan brothcrt 
Vritra and Bala and their alliee, the Panle^ were outted 
from Central Atla, by the Devat under Indra. They 
founded their atatet in Pertia and Turkey. (29th cen- 
tury B. C.) The Panit finally tattled Ihemtelvet on the 
Levant Sea about 3800 B. C. Tyre wat built in 2750 
B. C. In India, Manu and othert began to rule about 
3800 B. C. 

Though the Aryant and the Rig-Vedic Hindus 
pottetsed commercial iottincti, enterprising ipiritt and 
good vettela* yet it does not appear that they ever took 
an active part in the western trade. Neither any foreign 
account nor any Indian tradition supports it. But east 
of Ceylon, the entire field of commerce belonged to the 
Hindus from the earliest times. West gave scanty 
gold and a few things that the Aryan-Hindus valued 
most. 

The Chaldeans appear to have been the earliest to 
carry on a direct brisk trade with India. They brought 
to India many things from the West and took eastern 
commodities, inchidiog the porcelain of China^ to their 
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own people, to the EgrpUioi tod to the Aryae coloeltt* 
of Western Asia. 

By asoo B. C., the Egyptleet themselves came oer 
to trade. 

“Uuoder the name of Punt^ the aocieat EgypUaes 
understood a distant country, washed by the great tea, 
full of valleys and hills, rich in ebony and other valuable 
goods, in incense, balsam, precious metals and stones, 
rich also ’n animals | for, there are camoleopards, 
cheetas, panthers, dog-headed apes and long-tailed 
monkeys. Winged creature with strange feathers (lew 
up to the boughs of wonderful trees, specially of the 
insense tree and the cocoanut-tree.* 

Historians* Hist, of the World. Vol. I. P. 108. The 
learned editor thinks, it is Somali Land and not India. 
Any Indian traveller of the West will at once recog- 
nise India from the said dMcriptlon. That Pmnt was 
a province of India, appears from the followlog *it 
is said in the Egyptian history that the Egyptians went 
to the valley of the Nile from a holy country called 
Punt. From the hieroglyphics in the walls of the 
temple of queen Husli*top at Dar-el-Babari, it sppears 
that Punt was a province of India.** 

'**Uader Saukh-Ka-Ra, the first Ophir Voyage to 
Pnnt (perhaps Sindh) and Ophir (Skr. Suuuiru) was 
accomplished under the leadership and guidance of 
Hannu. 

**ln those ancient times, the Road lay from Coptos 
to the harbour Leukos Limen (now Kosseir) on the 
Red Sea, the great highway and commercial route of the 
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aMfcfaaato of all couotrin, who carried on a trade io the 
woadrona prodncU of Arabia and India, the bridge of 
Mtione which once connected Asia and Europe/’ 

Hiat. Hirt. of the World. Vol. I. P. 109. 

"Already in the reign of King San>Ka>Ra, 3500 B. C. 
the EgypUau had some knowledge of the coast of 
Yemen and of the Hadramaut on the opposite side of 
the sea which lay in sight of Punt and of the sacred 

Ibid. P. .09. 

Asia already supplied Egypt with slaves, perfumes. 
Cedar wood. Cedar essence, enamelled precious stones,’ 
lapis>lasuli and the embroidered and dyed stuffs of 
which Chaldea retained the monopoly until the times of 
the Romans.*— Hist. Hist of the World, Vol, I. P. 113. 

In the earliest Rig-Veda gold, copper and iron are 
often menUoned but no silver. Gold was io vcry-high 
request with the early Aryans. Boctria and the Central 
Asiatic deserte where there was an abundance of gold, 
formerly supplied the Aryans with that metal. But 
•ow it became rare^ New search for gold prompted the 
Aryans to look for U abroad. Gold the Aryans used 
much as ornaroente to their persons and houses, as 
gifts to Rbhis, as barter and as medicine. They uked 
and earned foreign gold in eschange for their wood, 
wool, precious stones, dyes, carpets, ebony, ivory &c. 

The Rig.Vedic Indians traded from the Indus to 
the MaUyia Archipelago. 

This eastern and western trade of India produced 
five advantages, via. influa of immense gold, pearl 
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ttc ; lEtroduotioB of miBy foreigo pUou. Bowcrt^ fruht« 
tilkfCEinphor, cttcchu.tpkei &C| colooitEtion ; polUkAl 
conquests | and spread of dvilisaiton. 

U appears that the Vedic Hindus, Uke the later 
Phceniciant^ used money as the basis of their commet- 
iiai intercourse with foreign nations. Zend A vesta and 
Homer mention other objects of barter (Oa, Cow &c.) 
bnt no money. The currency of a gold coin called 
nishka was in India from 3000 B. C., if not earlier. 
The Vedas, the Epics and other works satisfactorily 
prove this. The fixed weight of a nishka was 3a ratit 
I. e. one-third of a /s/s. The nishkai of lesser weights 
were also current in different times and locality. 

Loans and usury were well-known in the Vedic 
Age. Rishis sometimes regretted their state of 
indebtedness. 

The Rig-Veda, IV. 24. 9 has the following "One 
sells a large quantity for a small price, and then goes 
to the buyer, denies the sale and asks for a higher 
price. But he cannot demand more on the ground that 
he has given a large quantity Whether the price was 
adequate or not, the price fixed at the time of ule must 
hold good * Does it not show the existence of current 

money f 

In the Rig-Veda, Rishis often thankfully acknow. 
ledged the gift of nishkas, ( R. V. I. 125 \ V. 27. 2 | 
VIII. I. 3033. Prof. H. H. Wilson, in his note on 
V. 27. 2. wy*. I* improbable, however, that 
pieces of money are intended , for if we may Uust 
Arrian, the Hindus Imd before. Alexander. 
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The Editor, HlelorUot’ History of the World, Vol. li. 

P. 340, notes, *lodin only Adopted snch n use of money 
In s very small way In Intercourse with foreigners. 

Ancient coins With Brdkmi /i>t on, prove that 
from ?ery ancient times, coins with the figures of ele- 
phants, bulls ftc, were cast in the monld. Prof. Kapson 
says, **ln any case, the act of casting coins must be viry 
nncieis^ In India. There is no question here of borow% 
Ing from a Greek source * 

R. A. S. 1900. P. 18a. 

XIII. Aryan Igimigratlon >1 have already said 
that tl 4 Aryans had originally come probably from the 
north-west of Europe, several thousand years before 
Christ. They lived In Central Asia among the Turdnians 
for several centuries. Then about 3,000 B. C. or 
earlier, some of them went to West Asia, some to 
Persia and Turkey under Vritra and bis brother Vala, 
some to Europe on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Some remained at home and gradually mlied 
with the Turanians, Hindus were the lut to leave 
Central Asia, for they possess the largest vocabulary. 
Later on, from the Indus valley, the Aryans spread over 
the Iranian tableland, India, Ceylon and the Malayan 
Archipelago. Even about 3,000 B. C., there were 
several Aryan kingdoms in Eastern Europe. Rinan- 
cbaya, friendly to Indra and the Devas, was king of 
probably Lithuania where the language Is still 
less remote from Sanskrit (R. V. V. 30.) The sons of 
Baraslkha (Warwick f) ruled the different parts of 
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HariyuplA (prob. Etitern Europe). They were power- 
ful but wicked. It it teid that Abbydvarii. called a 
Ssmrdi (Emperor), ton to Cktyimiiia, dcKeodant of 
Prithu, had marched agalntt them and defeated them, 
and conquered eastern and weatern parts of Europe (f) 
R. V. VI. ay. 5 to 8. This Prithu was prob. son to 
Vena (R V. X. 148). Some 1230 years ago, AleaanJer 
led. an eipedition and came conquering as far as the 
Panjab In India. In the a8th century B. C., Abhyi- 
varil, a great hero of the same Pan)ab, went out with an 
eipedition to Eastern Europe which he conquered after 
a strenuous war. The geography of the Rig-Veda thus 
comprised a eery wide area. From KikgU, the pro- 
vince of Gayk in East India (R. V. 111 . 53. 14.) to the 
Euphrates and to Russia and Hariyupia in the far 
North-West, every region is known to the Rtg-Veda. 
Yet the Rishis never mentioned the Vlndhya oor any 
river of the Deccan. 

In course of ur present history, we shall again meet 
with many of oor long*parted Aryan cousins in India, 
no more as colonisu, but as conquerors, rulers and 
traders. From the earliest limes, India has sustained 
many recorded and unrecorded foreign attacks 'and 
defeats. India has passed through many foreign rules. 
At last, God has pUced her under the British, perhaps 
the greatest nation of modern times. In the 18th 
century last, there wu a scfnmbling for suierainty in 
IndU between the Hindu. Muhanwiadan and the 
Christian Powers. But God’s choice fell upon the 
English, the fittest of the contenders. 
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Greece was soled for wifdom aod art. Rome for 
martial tplriu and Carthage for commerce. But now 
Eoglaed alone it noted for all theee and more. Like 
the magnificeat banyan tree from a common seedling 
the Britiih power thinet in the world in full grandenr ] 
From 449 A. D. onward, in tome 1500 years, the English 
have attained a glory and civilisation, never known in 
the history of mankind. ^Regions Caesar never knew** are 
now under the British sway ! The British Empire is 
now the largest, the greatest, the richest and the most 
populous In the world. 

There is not a finer race than the English. Their 
rural feelings, manly exercises, ruling capacities, busi* 
nett Instincts, aesthetic culture, inventive genius, keen 
insight, active habits, simplicity of life, respect for 
merits, &c are Indeed marvellous. 

Their rule in India is now based on righteous prin- 
ciples. Under them, India at last knows peace, safety, 
prosperity, various comforts of life, perfect toleration, 
common interests and what not f In ruling India, they 
have very wisely and rightly adopted the policy of Con- 
servation and Reform. Six centuries of Muhammadan 
rule (A. D, laoo to 1800) give us very few persons of 
genius. But only a century’s British rule has brought 
ample life, light and vigor into the Indians. All classes 
of people are now on the fair way to progress. Lord 
S. P. Sinha, Dr. Sir J. C. Bose, Dr. Sir P. C. Roy. 
Dr. Sir Asutosh Mukherji, Sir T. Madhav Rao, Drs. 
Bhandarkar, Dr. Bhao DijI, Dr. Sir Ravindfra Nath 
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T.pre, Sir Saler Jung. Sir K Shesndri Ayer Dr 

SuhnrwArthy Or. Paranjape. R. C. Dull, Kesavchandr, 
Sen, -Raja Ran. Mohan Roy and many man, other 
luminaries are the product of the B.iii^h rule in India 


Astronomer Garga of the first century B, C, had 
called the Greeks barbarian*. The greatest hero of 
the world, the most carefully taught pupil of Ariiioile,- 
I mean Alexander the Great, could not win a single line 
of praise, nay, even notice from the Hindus, Buddhists 
or the Jains to whom he appeared at an evil genius, 
Datyu—^ mighty robber at best 1 Our ortliodos Hin^ 
dus often call the British rulers Mitchthhat i. e impure 
barbarians. But the, should know that the British people 
come of the same Aryan stock at we do. From the 
following comparison of English and Sanskrit, it will 
appear that English it essentially Rig-Vedic Sanskrit 
in ditguite. 


I. God.— Pers, Kkuefa.^kf, CnikB/xhti Qontt%\td 
One.* Sun— or Syuna or Syonn. Moon— from 
Mdna^ the measuring Star. Ftme is calculated from the 
courve of the moon. Star— wS’/dra. Sky— from root 
sku to cover. 


II. Father— ^;Vri. Mother— iwd/ri. Brother— 
iri. Sister— .Stfiri. Nephew— Son— raniif 

Daughter— or dukitri. Foal— ^ir/ra (Cf. our 
corrupt paid). Filly— ^n/ri. Boy — balm. Girl— /aarri. 
Bride— 4rfVa. Mao— aitfiiJir. Woman • weaving mao, 
and wife— from root wmy to weave. Widow— Widhawk. 
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III. Klig—yiMli (fither of the tribe). Qoeeii-^ 
jMm. Miniiiter— ono/rti. Kith aod Kin—- Arts 
to cncy-*Ar 3 rya. (noble clnu). Bftroii«-Barenyn. Palace 
—prh^hda. Porter«-Pratihara. City— Chitti. Town— 
Pattana. Bury in Canterbury &c— ^nrt. Burg, bo- 
rough— /urn. Family— ifAdma. Home— .^aruM. Wlta^ 
Gamot— Widhimatt*Samity Kent— Kantba. Door Dwar. 

IV. Beatt— Lat Lion— Rajan (king) 
Qrg. the word wae ^arn-rd/an^king of the beaiti. Cf. 
Leon^ Leo, Roy, Rollo &c. Tiger— from root tij to be 
fierce ^Skeat). Elephant— £/. article, Ephant— idda. 
Cf. ivar^. Horte— root hres to neigh. Camel— ATra- 
«a/a, Am— from a confufion with. i4iva (horse) to which 
family it belongs. Bull— da/i. Ox— ^diAna. Calf— 
da/aMa. Cow, A. S. cu,— Go. Ape— /fa/i. Dog— 

Daniaia (the biter). Org. the word was mri/a 
dmnstAm i t, the biting beast. ^oW^Ulkhmukhi. Otter 
-^Udrm Cat— khattisa ( a species of cat ). Jackal— 
SrigUt, Pers. Skdgti, Bitch— 5f/rAarr Hound— 
5wan. Bear— ^Aa//a. Boar— iffdaddra or Bardka, 
Sow— Sukari. Hog— 5adara. Mouse— A^arda. Rat— 
root rtd to gnaw. Horn— iriaiga. Hoof— xa/da. Milk— 
mrij\ Dug— dia/itta. Teat— root dktt to drink. Yoke — 
YugM, Plough— Phala. Acre— Ajra. 

V. Gold— /AifsW. Pers. Ztrttd, Silver— 5addra 
(the white metal). Iron— i4/ar. Zinc— Kaxasfa Sulphur 
— S'a/vdri. Rice— Lat. Orysa— Skr. Vribi. Wheat— 
5'ni#a (the white crop.) Mead— Hadbu. Sugar— Sarkara. 
OH— Taiia. Drone— Druna. Meat— Meda. Fish— 
PMta. Egg— Anda. Young— Yuwan. 
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VL Foot«»Ptdi. Knee— Thigb— SsklW. 
NsYel— ‘Nibbi. Breast— >UrRs« Heart— >H rid. Sple€R*«> 
Pllbd. Hand— Hasta. Nail— Nikha. Shoulder— SIro- 
dbara. Mouth— Mukba. Up— froip root /a/ to speak » 
Nose— Nas. Tooth— Danta. Eye, axe, axle— 

Ear— Sravana^ root Sru to hear. Brow— i9Ara. Head— 
Lat. Caput, Sk. Kapdis. 

VII. Bird— Ki, Vis, Lat atui. Cuckoo— /TaH/a. Crow 

Cock— /fniia/a. Goose— //ansa. Owl— 

VI II. Wood— E’rfAia. Tree— />rir or Tara. Bark— 
B^lha. Root— root, ruk to grow. Box— i?driiAa. 
Stick— Kax/f. Flower- Ai//a. Fruit— /*Aa/a. Jute— 
Jautha. Hemp— .Saiia, Rose— Rasa. 

IX. Rlght-i?i/awi. Rite— /?i/i Ceremony— /far- 
man. Fire— PSvaka : root pu to purify. Water— iria. 
Vapour— KdiA/a. Fume— /^Airwa. Dirt— Z)Aa/a. Mud 
•^Mrid, Earth— £rd. Orange— Nkranga Wind, winter, 
weather— Skr. Wkia. Rain— Rinjasaoa. Hall— Silk. 
Snow— root jmiA to fall in sjiower. Light— root iu€k to 
shine, 

X. Day— Diwa. Night-Mw or AW/aw. Year— 
Lat. annum, myanarn. Morning- Pamaaak. Evening 
—Apdhna. 

XL Ont—Eka. Two— Pers. da, Skr. IhaL Three 
Four— Cka/ar. Five— Lat. Penta • Aarkan. 
Six-^kas. Seven- Nl«- 
Nawan. Ten— Z?aiaa 

Xil. He— 5*. She— Je. Il-We* Tb«l— 7e/. 
They— 7%. \ox—Yutkm*d. You (pin.)— 

Akxm. We— (Fey**- 
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Xlil. Adjfctivei. Young*- Kifmn. 0\6'^Vriiidha» 
Mew— ATn. Great*»(7ifrii. Low-^LagAu, TinymTMnu. 
Bad— (btameabU), Pen. Sad, Soft— Red, 
ruddy, ruby, rufus tic,--- Rudhira (blood). Right— /Piyn. 
^Xitt^Bkadra-tara. Warm-from — gharma m heat. 
White— 5’nf/a. yiliow-Harid,-^ Green, Sweet-Swidu. 

XIV. Serpent— Snake — Ndga. Creeper- 
root Sri to crawl. Reptile— from srip. Vermin, worm 
— /frimi. 

XV. Verbf. Eat— Ar/. Go— Gd. Come— Gtfw. 
Sleep— Sit— (aid), Flow— Feed— Pa. 
Fart— Atk— irA. Pray— Prachebh Dream— 
Dri. F\tt— Parity, ht^^Bhu. Fall— P<i/ Fry— 
Bhrasj, Do— Z7Ad. Bear— IJAri. Move— d/irv. Run- 
Ri, Speak— KtfcA. Say— Stand— ^/Ai. 


awrt.«f Wait Banial. 
N-Ai •. T. C*lram.nM|| 






